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LE T. E EXXK, 5. 
My dear Mamma, 


1 SHALL long remember yeſterday as 
one of my greateſt feſtivals : the morning 
brought me your letter, with the moſt _ 
agreeable account of your preſent ſtate of 
health; and the afternoon a viſit from your 
neighbour, Mrs. Moore, who kindly took 
the trouble of turning a few mules out of 
her road to call on me, and gave me above 
four hours of her company, before ſhe pro- 
ceeded on her journey. Nothing could be 
more delightful than her converſation, for 
ſhe choſe the ſubject neareſt my heart, and 
| WR treated 


On 


© 
treated it to the ſatisfaction of that heart, 
which echoed back every truth ſhe uttered. 


She confined not herſelf to general praiſe, 


but did you circumſtantial juitice what a 
ſeries of noble and generous actions did 
ſhe relate, as filling up the benevolent 
courſe of your life, wherein every day is 


[diſtinguiſhing by ſome peculiar act of hu- 


ny, though all are uniform än good- 
neſs! With what delight did I liſten to 
her diſcourſe! With what ardour did I 
wiſh, or, to ſpeak more properly, ſilently 
pray, to be enabled to imitate you! A 
few repining thoughts would ſometimes in- 
trude, and a ſigh break forth, while I ſaid 
to myſelf, Why muſt. I be removed from 
10 bright an example! from a parent whoſe 
every word and action would inſtruct me in 
all the knowledge that is valuable] Such 
living leſſons, as muſt warm to virtue the 
coldeſt heart! What effect might they not 
have on mine, when the mere relation of 
them has kindled ſuch a flame in it, that 
Jome ſparks will force their way? though 
J fear offending you by expreſſing my ſen- 
ſations, as IKnow you. 

Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find 
it fame.” But my deareſt mamma, pardon 


the irreſiſtible impulſe, and forgive Mrs. 


Moore, in conſideration of the benefit that 


may accrue to your Maria, by having a 


cond 
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Fo, 
conduct repreſented to her, which ſhall be 
her daily ſtudy : ſhe will hve on the recol- 
Jection, and contemplate it till her ſoul is 
formed into the, may I not ſay, perfect 
model.—To the queſtion, Mrs. Wheatly, - 
adviſes us to aſk ourſelves before we per- 
form any action. What would T wiſh 
another to do by me in this caſe?” I will. 
add, and what would my mamma do on 
this occaſion?” Thus previouſly queſtion- 
ed, ſurely I could not do wrong; if 1 
Mould, how great would be my condemna- 
tion ! the very thought frights me; and, 
if I continue the ſubject, from ſerious 1 
may grow melancholy, and my apprehen- 
ſions would give you pain; therefore I will 
ſuppreſs my fears, which I pray may be 
groundleſs. gs | et 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON LUI. 


Queſt. How old was Alexander when 
Philip his father died ? ; 

Anſ. Twenty years of age: but render- 
ed more ripe in judgment than in years, by 
the excellent education he had received : 
his father having placed him under the bet 

tutors that could be procured, among 
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whom was the. renowned - Ariſtotle ; but 
Alexander's actions evince that ambition, 
and the love of (falſe) glory, are paſſions 
too ſtrong for philoſophy to conquer; for 
inſtead 6f ſeeking the pleaſures of learned 
leiſure with a taſte for which we may ſup- 
Poſe his philoſophic tutor would endeavour 
to inſpire him; his whole life was ſpent in 
war; actuated by an inſatiable thirſt for 
conqueſt. 

©. What was his firſt expedition? 

A. The Triballi, the Getz, and other 
nations, which bordered on Macedonia, 
and had been ſubdued by Philip, were en- 
couraged by his death to attempt the reco- 
very of their liberty, and united againſt his 
ſucceſſor ; but Alexander in a ſhort time 
deprived them of their hopes, and reduced 
them to ſubmiſſion. He then turned his 
arms againſt Greece. 

9. Which of the Greecian ſtates firſt 
felt his power? 

A. Thebes: the Thebans on receiving 
the news of Philip's death, had not only 
Joined in league with the reſt of Greece 
againſt Alexander, but had ſlain part of the 
Macedonian . garriſon, which Philip had 
placed in the citadel. | 

2, In what manner did Alexander treat 


them ? : (HE 
Sno. A. When 
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A. When he appeared before the walls 
of Thebes, he only required to have the 
two chief actors in the murder of the gar- 
riſon delivered up; and publiſhed a gene- 
ral pardon to all the Grecians that would 
come over to him; but the Thebans re- 


jected his demand, and gave him bartle, 


wherein all their valour could not reſiſt the 
ſuperior numbers of the Macedonians ; they 
were defeated, the city was taken, plun- 
dered, and deſtroyed ; and Alexander hav- 


ing ſer at liberty thoſe who had adhered to 


the Macedonian intereſt, and the deicen- 
dants of Pindar the poet, fold all the reſt 
into ſlavery. | F a 
9. Did Alexander treat the other Gre- 
cian cities with like inhumanity ? 
A. No: judging that he had ſuFciently 
intimidated the Grecians, he exzcred H 


other ſacrifice from the Athenians, than-tl:c 


baniſhment of one man, Caridemus by 
name; and having procured himlelf to be 
choſen by the Grecian ſtates, commander 
againſt the Perſians ; he returned into Ma- 
cedonia. 

9, Did he continue long there? 

A. No longer than was requiſite to re- 
gulate the affairs of his kingdom, (over 
which he appointed Antipater as viceroy) 
and to diſtribute large donations to his 
friends; theſe were ſo very conſiderable, that 
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Perdiceas, one of his captains, aſked him 


* What do you reſerve for yourſelf 9” — 
Hope, replied Alexander: The, ſame 
hope, ſaid Perdiceas, © ought therefore 
* to ſatisfy 45,” and refuſed his ſhare in his 
prince's bounty. This done, Alexander 
marched to Seſtos; and, croſſing the He- 
leſpont, landed at Abydos in Aſa, at the 
head of only about thirty thouſand foot, 
and four or five thouſand horſe. 

9, Where was he firſt met by the Per- 
ſian army ? 

A. In Phrygia, on the banks of the 
Riyer Granicus, through which Alexander 
led his army to the attack, though the 
Perſians; above three times his number, 
were drawn up in battle array on the op- 
poſite banks; and he entirely defeated. 
them. | 

©. When was the battle of the Granicus 
fought 2 

A. 334 years before Chriſt. 

9. What progreſs did Alexander make 
after this victory ? 


A. During the courſe of that ſummen, 


he ſubdued the greateſt part of Aſia Minor; 


no place making any conſiderable reſiſtance 


to his arms except Halicarnaſſus, a city in 


Caria; which, having taken, he entirely 


razed. 
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2. In what manner did he begin the fd 
bowing ſummer's campaign ? | 

A. After reducing the reſt of Aſia 
Minor, he marched into upper Aſia, but 
arriving much fatigued and heated at Tar- 
ſus, a city in Cilicia, through which the 
River Cydnus runs, he was tempted by the 
clearne(s of the ſtream to ſeek refreſhment 


by bathing, but had no ſooner entered the 


river than he. was ſeized with a ſhivering, 
and was carried into. his tent 1n a fainting 
fir, to which a ſevere 1lIneſs ſucceeded, 


wherein he was reduced to the utmoſt ex 


tremity; but he was no ſooner recovered, 
than he advanced towards Darius, who met 
him near the city, of Iſſus, in Cilicia. The 
narrowneſs of the place favoured the Mace- 
donians, who were prodigiouſly inferior in 
numbers to the enemy, and Alexander 
gained a complete victory, Darius fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and his camp, 
wherein were his wife, his mother, and his 


fon, then à child, was left at the conquer- 


or's mercy, who treated the princeſſes with 
the utmoſt generoſity. | 


D Was the booty taken in the camp 
very great? | | 
A. The greateſt part of the riches, which 
Darius had brought into the ficld, wers 
depoſited in the city of Damaſcus; but 
this, in a ſhort time after, fell into the 
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hands of the conqueror, together with a 
eat number of Perſian ladies of the great- 

Et quality, many of them of the blood 


royal. In that city were taken three hun- 


dred and twenty nine of Darius's concu- 
bines, all well ſkilled in muſic; for this 
prince's conduct, while in the field, had 
been that of a voluptuary, rather than a war- 
rior; nothing could be more ſplendid and 
ſumptuous x Sn his camp and equipage ; 
wherein he was imitated by moſt part of his 
officers ; and the fucceſs was ſuch as might 
be expected from all that pomp and pa- 


geantry. 
LESSON INI. 


9. What became of Darius after the 
battle cf Iſſus? 

A. He fied in the utmoſt precipitation 
with very few attendants to the city of So- 
chus, diſtant two or three days journey 
from the ſcene of the late action; and from 
thence he wrote a letter to Alexander in 
ſuch haughty terms, as procured him an 
anſwer in the like ſtrain, and each ſide de- 


termined to continue the war; but for this 


Darius was but ill prepared; for having 
collected together the remains of that * 
m 
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moſt infinite army he carried into the field, 
they amounted only to four thouſand men. 

9, What progreſs did Alexander make? 

A. Having with eafe reduced all Syria 
and Pheenican, except Tyre, he advanced 
towards that city, inte which the people 
refuſed him admittance, though they of- 
fered him preſents and refreſhments. This 
refuſal offended the haughty conqueror 
but as the firuation of Tyre was a ſtronger 
defence than art could have provided, he 
fent ambaffadors to propoſe an accommo- 
dation, but they being killed by. the 
Tyrians, he laid fiege to the city; and, 
after feven months of great labour, and 
frequent diſappointments from the vigor- 
ous defence made by the beſieged, he took 
it by ſtorm, ſlew the people, and deſtroyed 
the city, whereby the prophecies pronounc- 
ed by Iſaiah and Ezekiel, againſt Tyre, 
were fully accompliſhed. 

; To what place did Alexander march 
after the reduction of Tyre? 

A. To Jeruſalem: actuated by ſtrong 
reſentment againſt the Jews, who had re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to him; alledging, that 
having taken an oath of allegiance to 
Darius, they could acknowledge no. other 
ſovereign while he hved. 


9, Did Alexander make them feel the 
effects of his wrath ? 


B 5 A. No: 


3 

A. No: the prieſts cloathed in their ſa⸗ 
cerdotal habits, went out to meet him, and. 
were received by him with great venera- 
if tion. They ſhewed him the prophecies 
| concerning him in Daniel; and from thence. 
aſſured him of ſucceſs. Having granted 
conſiderable privileges to the Jews, he ad- 
vanced to the city of Gaza,. which he took, 
| notwithſtanding the brave defence made by. 
| Betis the governor of it, whom, with the 
il inhabitants of Gaza, Alexander put to death 
ll in the moſt cruel manner, and from thence 
| 
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i} marched into Egypt. 

| 2 Was he equally ſucceſsful. there? 
A. The Egyptians deſirous to change: 
Vi their maſter, bearing an inveterate hatred 
| to the Perſians, ſubmitted without reſiſt- 
ance. But if his conqueſt gave him little 
trouble, his inſatiable vanity ſet him a very 
laborious taſk. Determined to leave with. 
j the title of a demi- god, the country he en- 
| tered only as a mortal conqueror ; he tra- 
| verſed very extenſive, ſandy deſarts, (ex- 
| poſed to all the inconveniences of a ſcorch- 
will! ing ſun, himſelf and ſoldiers almoſt expir- 
| ing with thirſt) to the temple of Jupiter 
1 Ammon, in Libya; where the prieſt hav- 
ing been properly bribed and inſtructed, 

declared bim to be, by the teſtimony of 
the God himſelf, the ſon of Jupiter; a 
title this vain-glorious prince ever after 

aſſumed. 


fought? 
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aſſumed. In this journey Alexander choſe 
the ſpot for a new city, and gave directions 
for the building of it; giving it the name 
of Alexandria, and it atterwards became 
the capital of che kingdom of Egypt. 

- 9, What was Alzxander's next expedi- 
tion? | | 53 

A. Having paſſed the winter at Mem- 
phis, whither he had retired on his return, 
from the temple of Jupiter, and ſpent that 
ſeaſon, in ſettling the affairs of Egypt, and. 
eſtabliſhing. a government there; as ſoon 
as the ſpring favoured the proſecution of 
his great qbject,. he. marched againſt Da: 
rius; whoſe propoſitions of peace having 
been rejected, he had raiſed a ſtill more 
numerous army than he brought into the. 
plains-of Iſſus. 

9. Where did the two armies meet? 

A. In a plain at ſome diſtance from Ar- 
bela: where, after a very obſtinate en- 
gagement, Alexander gained a completa 
victory, though the army of Darius con- 
liſted of near icven hundred thouſand men, 
and that of Alexander fell ſhort of fifty: 
thouſand. Wy 
2; When was the battle of Arbela. 

A. In the month of October, in the year 
ef the world, 3673; and 331 years beforg 


Chtiſt. 


B 6 . What 
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9. What courſe did Darius take after 


this defeat? 


A. He fled into Media: while Alexan- 


der, purſuing his good fortune, took the 


cities of Arbela, Babylon, Suſa, and Per- 
ſepolis, with the immenſe treaſures they 
contained; after which he marched in pur- 
ſuit of Darius to Ecbatana, but was there 
informed that the unhappy king had left 
the city five days before On this infor- 
mation, Alexander continued his march, 
and after ſome days, came up with the 
body of Darius, who, betrayed, and mor- 
tally wounded by Beſſus, one of his gene- 
— was dead before Alexander reac 
im. - | 
Q: In what year did Darius die? 

A. 330 years before Chriſt, the year 
following that wherein the battle of Arbela. 
was fought. 

Contrary to my uſual method, T have 
tranſcribed the laſt leſſons I learnt in the 
hiſtorical catechiſm, before the exerciſes ; 
but I rather think the change of method 
is for the better, and for reaſons not worth 


repeating, it is moſt convenient to me. 


One of my ſchool fellows was deſired to 
give an account of what paſſed at the city 
of Sidon, after it came into Alexander's 
poſſeſſion, which ſhe executed as agar 14 
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( 13 ) 1 
The Sidonians, ſenſible that they were 


not in a condition to reſiſt the victorious 


arms of Alexander, obliged Strato, therr 
king, to ſurrender the town, which hm 


fidelity to Darius — — him to 


defend to the utmoſt. conqueror did 
not think he could ſafely leave him inveſt- 
ed with the ſovereign power; he therefore 
dethroned Strato, and gave his favourite 
Hæpheſtion liberty to appoint him a fuc- 
ceſſor. | | 

Hæpheſtion had been courteoufly enter- 
tained at the houſe of two young men of 
the firſt confſide ration, in that little king- 
dom, and, as an acknowledgment worthy 
the favourite of the greateſt monarch in the 
univerſe to beſtow, he offered them the 
erown, but they both refuſed it, telling 
him, that the laws. of the country forbad 
any man to aſcend the throne who: was not 
by birth of the blood royal. This anſwer 
could not fail of ſurprizing a man who was 
running the race of the moſt inſatiable am- 
bition, with his vain-glorious maſter. Vo- 
luntarily to forego power and grandeur, 


was the effort of a greatneſs of foul above 


Hzpheftion, or Alexander himſelf. Fill- 
ed with admiration, 4 Generous, - heroic 
« youths,” faid he, “you, who have firft 
„ ſhewn how much more glorious it is to 


* refuſe, than to wear a crown; recom- 
6c 
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* mend to me, at leaſt, ſome one of the 
royal family, who, no leſs generous than 
“ yourſelves, may acknowledge with juſt 
gratitude, that he owes his greatnels to 
your virtue.“ 

As it was well known that the throne of 
Sidon was at the diſpoſal of Hæpheſtion, 
many paid an aſſiduous court to him, in 
hopes to obtain it by ſervile adulation, and 
importunate ſollicitations; ſuch perſons 
could not fail of being deſpiſed by the two 
noble brethren, to whoſe nomination their 
generous gueſt had ſubmitted his choice; 


they therefore told him they knew none 


more worthy than one Abdolonymus, a 
man of the royal blood, but ſo poor, that 
he lived on the produce of a little garden 


near the city, which he diligently cultivat- 


ed with his own hands; and having receiv- 


ed permiſſion to beſtow the diadem on him, 
they went to the garden, carrying with 


them the royal robe. 

They found Abdolonymus induſtriouſl 
at work, his attention having been 10 
wholly engroſſed by his labours, that he 


even knew. not that the enemy had ap- 


proached the city ; no object of notice to 
the rapacious ſoldiery, he in peace culti- 


vated the little ſpot which honeſt labour 
' chad rendered fertile, while the richer ſort 


were lamenting their loſt wealth, or trem- 
| bling 
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bling at the threatened depredations. The 
brothers, on their approach, ſaluted him 
king, and deſired him to pull off his tat- 
tered garments, and ſuffer them to cloathe 
him in the regal mantle. Leave, faid: 
they, the indigence in Which thou haſt. 
grown old; aſſume the ſpirit with the ha- 
bits of a king, and carry with thee to the 
throne, thoſe virtues which have rendered 
thee worthy of it; and when thou art ſeat- 
ed thereon, and poſſeſſeſt ſupreme power 
over the lives and properties of thy ſubjects, 
let not the ſtate, wherein we find - thee be 
obliterated from thy mind; but remember, 
it is to the merits of thy virtuous poverty, 
that the crown 1s this day given.” 

Abdolonymus could not eaſily be per- 
ſuaded, that ſo great an elevation was real-. 
ly intended him; and complained of the 
undeſerved inſult offered him by this treat- 
ment, as the diſparity between his birth 
and fortunes could afford no juſt occaſion 
to jeſts and mockery. At length, the 
young mea finding he did not prepare to 
comply wich their requeſts, threw the royal 
mantle of purple and gold over his ſhoul- 
ders.; and ſtrengthening their aſſurances: of 
reſpect and ſincerity, with the moſt ſolemn 
afleverations, they: led the aſtoniſhed Abdo- 


lonymus into the preſence of Alexander. 


The monarch viewing him attentively, 


ſaid, 


( 216 ) 
aid, Thy perſon doth not diſgrace thy 
* birth, but | ſhould be glad to know with 
« what: temper of mind thou didſt bear thy 
poverty? — “ May the gods grant me 
« ſtrength,” replied Abdolonymus, to 
* ſupport my exaltation with equal forti- 


& tude and patience! I heſe hands ſupplied 


« all my neceſſities; and, while I poſſeſſed 


„ nothing, I wanted nothing.” 


Alexander was fo well pleaſed with this 
anſwer, that he not only gave him every 
_— valuable that had belonged to the 

„but annexed ſeveral adjacent pro- 
vinces to the kingdom of Sidon. 

Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that the ap- 
prehenſions implied in Abdolonymus- s an- 
fwer to Alexander were juſt, as proſperity 
expoſes man to the trials moſt threatening 
to his virtue. © In poverty,” ſaid ſhe, 
« honeſty and patience are only endanger- 
ed; but, in the rich and powerful, every 
virtue is affaulted : pleaſure, in every 
« ſhape, makes ſtrong attacks on his tem- 
« perance and his moderation ; flattery, 
* undermines his kumility ; ambition, and 
« avarice aſſail his juſtice; and the man, 
« if he will hold faſt his integrity, muſt 
« undergo a continual warfare : a danger- 
& ous conteſt! Glorious, indeed, if he con- 

« quers! but great as will be the reward, 
who would not fear to engage in ſuch a 

combat? 
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* combat? Whoever could undertake it 
« without apprehenſions, muſt have too 
much preſumption to be likely to come 
« off conqueror; in this fort of war, fear 
e beſt prognoſticate's ſucceſs.” 

Miſs Lenthall is recalled home, and 
kindly ſolicits me to accompany her; will 
you, my dear mamma, give me leave 
to paſs a fe days with her? In ſuch com- 
pany they cannot be unuſefully ſpent, at 
leaſt I think ſo: but if you are of a differ- 
ent opinion, I ſhall make my inclinations 
conform to your's, for I cannot wiſh what 
Hon do not chuſe, conſeious, that you beſt 

now what is moſt - eligible for, my dear 
mamma, your tenderly affectionate and du- 
tiful daughter, e | 


MARIA MILTON. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
Mrs. Milton to her Daughter. 


My dear Maria, | 


1 F I did not know you to be far above 
all cunning, I ſhould ſuſpect you of the 
molt efficacious art; you practice the true 
ſcience of female government, and, by 

135 „ ſubmitting 


(' 8 ) 
„ ſubmitting ſway.” LI tremble for your 
huſband's ſupremacy, if ever you. marry ; 
for you are 1 ready to relinquiſh. the induk 
gence of every inclination, that it is impoſ- 
| ſible for any one who has the power, not 
to endeavour to give you the gratification 
you are fo willing to forego. You will en- 
flave him by acquieſcence; and the poor 
man will have ſo little buſineſs for his pre- 
rogative, that it will be thrown aſide amon 
other uſeleſs. things; till, ſhould he ever 
find occaſion to recollect where he has lain 
it, there will be no ſmall difficulty in diſ- 
engaging 1t from the lumber with which it 
is confounded... However, I cannot attri- 
bute to the power of your compliance my 
conſent to your going home with Mits 
Lenthall, and to your regulating the time 
of your continuance with her by your own 
inclination ; for, independant of the grati- 
fication J feel in indulging you, it yields 
me great pleaſure. The character you have 
b me of her, makes me look on her 
riendſhip as a moſt deſirable acquiſition; 
and, if J did not wiſh you to ſecure it, I 
ſhould act very inconſiſtently with my uſual 
ardour, to procure you every real good. 
The common caſual intimacies, (often 
miſcalled friendſhips) though founded only 
on a concurrence of taſtes, accidental agree- 
ment, or trifling conveniencies, ſuch as 5 
mo 


( » 

moſt juvenile attachments, and, indeed, 
frequently thoſe of riper years, are not 
without their pleaſures; they at leaſt amuſe, 
and, in ſome degree, intereſt the mind; 
yet not always without bad conſequences, 
as a communication of folly ſometimes at- 
tends them: but I conſider the friendſhip 
of a truely worthy perſon, as the moſt valu- 
able treaſure this world can afford us. 
When two good people are cloſcly linked 
in virtuous amity, they mend each others 
hearts. They emulate each other in every 
virtue wherein either excells. As eſteem 
for their reſpective good qualities, gave 
birth to their affections, ſo thoſe: affections 
in their turn, increaſe their eſteem for the 
good qualities, and give them a double 
charm. What each ſees ſo amiable in her 
friend, ſhe wiſhes to acquire, not only for 
it's own ſake, but to fix the good ET 
of that friend. They alſo earneſtly endea- 
vour to correct their faults, conſcious, that 
although they might be hidden from the 
curſory obſervation of the world, yet they 
cannot be concealed in ſo intimate a con- 
nexion. Thus each becomes to the other 
an example of good, and a corrector of 
evil. Practice and converſation refine their 
virtues; their minds open, their views ex- 
tend, their hearts grow warmer; and what 
was, poſſibly, at firſt, only a ſmall ſpark, 
kindies 


„ 
kindles to a flame; and every grace and 
virtue ripens daily on to perfection. The 
delight which ariſes from ſo great a benefit 
received, makes them wiſh that their friend- 
ſhip may extend through all eternity; this 
deſire ſtimulates them to endeavour to ren- 


der themſelves objects of divine favour, 


and as little unworthy of a ſtate of endleſs 
bliſs, as the frail condition of humanity 
will permit. They are alike vigilantly 
watchful over their own and their friend's 
purity of mind, as being equally neceſſary 
to this darling hope; - and, if in the one 
any virtue feems to droop, as even virtues 
are ſubject to viciſſitude, the other, with 
tender care, and anxious ſollicitude, en- 
deavours to raiſe it to its former height, as 
part of the foundation whereon their fa- 
vourite wiſh was built. - 
You may, my dear Maria, think me en- 
thuſiaſtic on this ſubject, and, perhaps, I 
am ſo; but I confeſs I never could look on 
a friendſhip that could exiſt only in this 
world as a very defirable connexion ; ſince 
the death of that friend (an event only to 
be prevented by our own) will make us pay 
very dearly by many years of ſorrow, for 
the pleaſure" we enjoyed in her ſociety. 
What conſolation can the world afford us 
for the eternal loſs of what conſtituted our 
chief happineſs? Every feparation. — 
| oſe 
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( 22 } 
hoſe we love muſt be a: grievous affliction, 
but our ſtate is not comfortleſs, if we can 
think the term will not be long, and that 
we ſhall meet in the mutual enjoyment of 
everlaſting felicity, never to part again. 

It is true, this expectation may not be 


J fulſilled; it is poſſible we may not, in the 


next world, know each other ; but, ſurely, 
ic is not unreaſonable to believe, if we and 
our friends deſerve here to be included 
among the juſt, we may there diſtinguiſh 
them among the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect, whoſe ſociety is propoſed as the 
object of our deſire. But, ſhould it be 
otherwiſe, it is a proof that our happineſs 
there will be ſo perfect, that to know each 
other would bring no addition to it, and 
that will ſecure us from diſappointment at 
an error, which here is ſo great an increaſe 
to our pleaſure, while we enjoy the com- 
pany of our friends, and the only conſola- 
tion when they are taken away from us : of 
nigh certain, it is much to be wiſhed 
that none ſhould e in a friendſhip 
they do not hope ſhould laſt through _ 
nity; the foundation for the attachment 
muſt then be good ; and the effects of it 
molt ſalutary and happy. Te 

I acknowledge that the benefits I have 
ſuppoſed to arife from ſuch a friendſhip, _ 
might, and ought, to flow from a higher 
caule, 
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cauſe. To know that a virtuous life is ac- 
ceptable to our Creator, ſhould be a ſuf- 
ficient incitement to virtue; the deſire of 
living for ever in his preſence, contempla- 
ting and adoring his excellence, ſhould make 
us, with the utmoſt ardour, purſue the 


great a degree of favour; but moſt people's 
experience, I fear, will afford ſufficient 
conviction, that the affections are moſt apt 
to be engaged by preſent objects; and that 
diſtant bleſſings (as we are apt to eſteem 
thoſe of another life, though falſely, the 
ſhortneſs of this conſidered) are too eaſily 
excluded from our thoughts by every trifle 
that offers us immediate amuſement. An 
object above the conception of our under- 
ſtandings, is apt to attract us leſs than one 
more level to our ideas; and, though our 
ultimate aim is where it ought to be, it is 
greatly deſirable that the intermediate ob- 
jects ſhould be ſuch as in their effects en- 
tirely concure with it. Such are the friend- 
ſhips I have ſpoken of; they are fitted to 
the comprehenſion of our narrow minds; 
and powerful ſupports to our weak virtue. 

I fancy you did not expect, that your 
purpoſed viſit ſhould produce ſo grave a 
letter; but, my ſweet girl, I know your 
heart to be ſuſceptible of ſtrong and tender 
affections, and, if your attachments are not 
55 ſeriouſly 


courſe moſt likely to recommend us to ſo 
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1 
ſeriouſly begun, they will have ſerious con- 
ſequences. As to a mind like your's, the 
chief part of your happineſs in this life, 
and, perhaps, much of it in the other, 
muſt depend on your friendſhips; I would 
wiſh them to be commenced with caution 
and prudence, that you may neither be 
drawn into inconveniencies by a continuance 
of your attachments, nor incur the charge 
of levity by breaking them. Nothing more 


juſtly renders our ſex ridiculous, than the 
inſtability of their friendſhips ; yet, in rea- 


lity, it ought not to be charged on incon- 
ſtancy of temper, but on raſhneſs and in- 
conſideration. We too often engage in 
them without thought, attracted by ſome 
agreeable quality, and never examine whe- 
ther the perſon is poſſeſſed of the virtues 
neceſſary to conſtitute a good friend; ex- 
perience brings with it a painful conviction 
of the errors in our choice, and we are re- 
duced to withdraw diſgracefully from that 
intimacy, into which a little previous con- 
ſideration would have prevented us from 
entering. The other ſex eſcape this ſeem- 
ing levity, becauſe either their paſſions or 
buſineſs exclude the purer affections from 
their hearts; men have their intimacies and 
connexions, but real friendſhip is ſeldom 
found amongſt them, at 'leaſt, not after 
their carly youth: and, ſurely, though it 


may 


| ( 24 ) 
may be more ſafe, it is leſs amiable to be 
deſtitute of diſintereſted affection, than to 
diipoſe of it raſhly. 

You may perceive that I think this folly 
of our ſex will admit of palliation, yet 1 
would gladly arm you againſt. it, Were 
you entering into an unworthy attachment, 
what 1 have ſaid might have been received 
with prejudice, thinking it bore the air of 
reproof ; therefore I have choſen a time 
when my advice coincides with your inch- 
nation, and while it warns you againſt raſn- 
[neſs in the election of any future friend, 
recommends to you an endeayour to gain 


the affection of Miſs Lenthall; and you | dei 
will excuſe my gravity on the ſubject, when to 


I tell you that I look on the choice of a 
friend as one of the moſt important; and, 
therefore, it ſhould be one of the molt ſe- 
rious acts in our life. : 
As when you are on a viſit, your time 
cannot be your own ; I ſhall not expect to 
hear from you ſo often as I have hitherto 
done; put not yourſelf, therefore, under 
any difficulty or conſtraint, when I miſs 
the pleaſure of hearing from you, I ſhall 
make myſelf amends by thinking you were 
agreeably entertained, a thought that wil 
give the. higheſt ſatisfaction to my dear 
Maria. Your moſt tenderly affectionate 
mother. F. MIL TON. 
LE T- 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
Miſs Milton to her Mother. 


My dear Mamma, 


bw IN conſequence of your kind indulgence 
II came to Mr. Lenthalls five days ago; 


1 
FRY 


ut do not imagine that my not having told 


p pypou ſo before, is occaſioned by my — 


advantage of your permiſſion; I ſhould i 
X underſtand my pleaſure if I ſuffered any 
*X amuſement to prevent my writing to my 
dear Mamma. The want of opportunity 
to convey a letter has been my only impe- 
diment; for the poſt town being at a con- 
*X ſiderable diſtance, Mr. Lenthall ſends thi- 
ther but once in a week, a very mortifying. 
= circumſtance to me, who longed to return 
my thanks for your kind, and, I hope, uſe- - 
ful letter. The important light in which 
you repreſent friendſhip, is well ſuited to 
the warmth of my youthful heart, which 
feels no ſmall gratification in finding us 
—X enthuſiaſm countenanced by your's; and, 
I hope the caution you recommend, will 
ſeo far repreſs its ardour, as to preſerve me 
from any attachment, till I have duly exa- 
Xx mined into the merit of the perſon ; my 
judgment is too likely to err, but I ſhall 
VF C endeavour 
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endeavour to avoid raſhneſs, by a frequent 
peruſal of your letter, When I find my 
fancy taken by any little agreeableneſs that 
ſuits my taſte, I will read 1t by way of an- 
tidote againſt the poiſon concealed under 
trifling attractions. There is nothing where- 


in I am more likely to want a guide and 
ard, my. heart being naturally inclined 


to attach itſelf ſtrongly. Every part of 
Miſs Lenthall's conduct inclines me to be- 
lieve that here I may ſafely give it the 
reins. | 

She was received at home with great joy, 


and her's was rendered complete by ſecing 


her father and brother 1 recovered. 
Having been more fully informed of the 


nature of the legacy left her by her uncle, 
ſhe ſent the next day for a lawyer, as it was 


ſuppoſed, to make her will, and that, 


indeed, was part of his buſineſs ; but ſhe, 


at the ſame time, made him draw up an 
irrevocable deed, whereby ſhe ſecured to 


her mother, in caſe ſhe ſurvives Mr. Lent- 
hall, the intereſt of ten thouſand pounds 


for her life; and the entire diſpoſal of two 
thouſand out of the ten, that ſhe may, as 
Miſs Lenthall told her, have the power of 
ſupplying, out of the principal, any defi- 
ciency in her income; or of ſhewing ſome 
token of regard and remembrance to any 
friends ſhe might leave behind her. Miſs 


Lenthall's 
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6 h 
Lenthall's will is not leſs dutiful, -ſhe has 


ueathed three thouſand pounds in lega- 
xi and the intereſt of ſeven thouſand' 
— from the time of her. death to that of her 
r father's, as his income is conſiderable; 
* but, if her mother is the ſurvivor, ſhe is to 
d enjoy the intereſt of the whole 1 7000l. and 
d | at her death, it is ſettled on Maſter Lent- 
- XX Miſs Lenthall had not mentioned her in- 
E X tention to her mother, left her generoſity 
XZ Afſhould induce her to make any objections, 
7, and greatly was ſhe- ſurprized, when her 
g daughter preſented her the deed. Many 
7 TE tears followed the peruſal of it, and much 
1c ſime intreated to have the ſum reduced to 
e, one half, but in vain. é 
3 When this ſcene was over, Miſs Lent- 
t, hall came into my room, Now,“ ſaid ſhe, 
e. 1 experience the value of my uncle's 
m „ kindneſs; it has enabled me to ſecure to 
to e my mother, a competency for her life, 
t- which it was before too poſſible ſhe. 


ds ( might want; but my pleaſure. is not 
vo <© withoat allay; I feel myſelf enſlaved + +» 
y independence; I can never aſſert ti. i 
of degree of liberty that might be allowed 

40 co a child, without ſeeming to preſume” 

; on my fortune; and yet, if I know] my 
ny ( ſelf, duty will always be a ſtronger mo- 
its © tive with me than intereſt; I am ſhackled 
= | | C2 with 


. 


A 


Il l. q 
| | | <« with my fears of being thought aſſuming 
1 by my parents; I ſhall never have my R_( 
1 mind at eaſe, till I have an opportunity off {( 
| | h « proving to them, that I am more impli- !?! 
1 « citly obedient than ever; I find myſelf FR | 
li | « like Polonius in Hamlet, ready to ac 
10 * knowledge any thing they pleaſe, to be 
100 either a whale or a weazle, as ſhall beſtt 
1100 4 ſuit their aſſertion; how deſtructive this, ( 
both to reaſon and truth.“ = - 
I combated her delicacy as well as I was 
able; and I believe at length convinced her, = 
that the ſureſt way to behave to the fatis- = 
faction of her parents, was to ſhake of 
thoſe idle fears of offending them, for 
Which ſhe has no juſt grounds; and I have 
ventured to promiſe her, that as ſhe takes 
no pleaſure in her independance, ſhe will FR 
ſoon, in great meaſure, forget it; but 
though I ſeemed to make light of her ap- MR { 
prehenſions, I. confeſs they appear to me 
unavoidable; the independence of a child | 
on its parents, is ſo unnatural, that it can- = 
not ſit eaſy on a right mind. 1 
Mrs. Lenthall is near twenty years young- 1 
er than her huſband, ſhe brought him in 
marriage only a ſmall fortune; by the death TR | 
of relations it became conſiderable; but 
this not being ſettled, very little of it re- 3 
mains. She is a very ſenſible, worthy wo; | 
man, and her davghter's — his ſo © 
; 1 | e edu ally | ; 1 | 


n 
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1 | 
effectually recommended me to her favour; 
that ſhe treats me with the openneſs and 
freedom of an old acquaintance. As Miſs- 
Lenthall has, ever ſince ſhe. firſt left Mrs. 
* MWheatley's, taken upon her all domeſtic 
ceaeeares, and now applies to them more aſli- 
* Aduouſly than ever, to ſhew ſhe is not affect- 
ed by her independent fortune, I have 
had leveral tete-a-tetes with Mrs. L enthall, 
which ſhe generally paſſes in expatiating on 
her daughter's vutues,, a ſubject equally 

agreeable to us both. 1 | 
1 Mr. Lenthall is about threeſcore, but 
ddces not look ſo old by ten years, though 
he has but imperfect health, being ſubject 
XZ to frequent and violent illneſſes, but, in 
= the ſpaces between them, he is well, and 
his ſpirits are very great. He has the gaie- 
= ty and gallantry of a young man; I believe, 
indeed, he very ſeldom, if ever, recollects 
® he is an old one; and ſeems to have as 
much of the thoughtleſſneſs as of the viva- 
city of youth. He enjoys a conſiderable. 
patent place; but while he had any ready 
money, that would not ſuffice for his ex- 
pences; when it was all ſpent, he found it 
neceſſary to retire from the former ſcene of 
action; but ſtill diſſipates much more than 
ſnould reaſonably be ſo expended. His 
inexhauſtible fund of wit makes him eſ- 
teemed an entertaining companion; but I 


C 3. cannot 
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| ( 39 ) 
cannot enjoy it perfectly, for there wit 
continually come acroſs my mirth, that 
* toujours badiner a ſoixante ans, c'eſt hors 
* de raiſon.” Nothing can conſtitute- a 
more amiable union than age and chearful- 


neſs, but I would wiſh the latter to receive 


a little dignity from the former. If the 
time that ſhould be paſt in rational reflec- 
tions, and prudent cares is all facrificed to 
jeſting; mirth loſes thoſe charms which it 
wears in the ſocial hour, when we know 
that eſſential duties have firſt been properly 


attended to. I cannot admire the wit which 


has rendered a man inſenſible to the injury 
he was doing two moſt excellent women, 
whoſe happineſs he was bound, by the ten- 
dereſt ties, to promote, while he was, by 
idle diſſipation, 2 them (probably 
in a ſhort time) to all the diſtreſſes of po- 
verty; yet ſuch muſt have been the caſe, 
had it not been for the late happy event. 
The wit, which would be a moſt agreeable 
talent in converſation, becomes deſpic able, 
if it is the governing principle. or 

But, perhaps, the thoughts of what my 
friend might have ſuffered, makes me a 
little moroſe, ſo I will leave the ſubject, 
and inſert the ſchool catechiſms, learnt after 
I wrote my laſt letter to you. 
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HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
| LESSON LV. 


9. Did Macedonia all this tinie enjoy the 
ſovereignty over Greece unmoleſted ? | 

A. No: the Lacedemonians engaged 
the greateſt part of Peloponeſus, to unite 
their endeavours towafds throwing off the 
ignominious yoke; but Antipater, viceroy 
of Macedonia, defeated the allied. army, in 
a battle, wherein Agis, king of Lacedemon 
was ſlain; and Greece again ſubmitted to 
the dominion of the conqueror. J 

9. What courſe did Alexander take äf- 
ter the death of Darius? 1 4; 

A. He reduced Parthia, Hyrcania, and 
their adjacent countries : but temperance 
and regularity no longer reigned in his 
camp. Alexander had, indeed, conquer- 
ed the Perſian armies, but the Perſian lux- 
ury had conquered him; drunkenneſs and riot 
ſhared his hours with martial employments, 
but could not enervate him, his haughty 
ſpirit was, by his exceſſes, frequently heat- 
ed into rage and brutality, though it could 
not be ſunk into ſoftneſs, the natural con- 


ſequence in one of gentler moul 
8, To what actions of Alexander's do 
you allude ? 


C 4 A. In 


E 3% Þ 
A In an intemperate feaſt he ſet fire to» 
Perſepolis; and, during his purſuit of Beſ- 
fus, he cauſed Philotas, one of his braveſt 
- commanders, and his father Parmenio, the 
nobleſt, and moſt faithful of all his ſer- 
vants, to be put to death, on an unproved 
accuſation of a conſpiracy againſt him; 
and, after a victory obtained over the Scy- 
thians, and the taking and putting to death. 
of Beſſus, at a feaſt where both the king 
and his gueſts were too much intoxicated. 
to reſtrain the freedom of ſpeech within the 
neceſſary bounds of prudence, he killed, 
with-his own hand, Clitus, one of his old- 
eſt and beſt captains, who had ſaved his 
life at the battle of the Granicus. 
9. Did Alexander feel no compunCtion: 
ter this cruelty ? | 
A. Reflexion on the ungrateful return he 
had made fer: the numerous ſervices Clitus. 
had performed, both to himſelf and his fa- 
ther Philip, his zealous attachment to him, 
his ſteady. valour, and great age, caſt him 
into ſuch deep affliction, that, for ſome: 
time, he retuſed to take any nouriſhment, 
and it was with great difficulty his. friends 
prevailed on him to live. 
9. Had this ſorrow, for a time ſo vio- 
lent, any laſting good effect on Alexander? 
A. So little, that ſoon after having ſub- 
dued ſeveral of the ſmall. principalities de- 
| pendant 
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pendant on Perſia, and preparing for an 


invaſion of India, he endeavoured to pre- 
vail with his army to acknowledge his aſ- 
ſerted deſcent from Jupiter, by paying him 
divine honours; which caray oppoſed by 
Caliſthenes, a man famous for the philo- 


ſophic turn of his mind, and the gentleneſs _ 


and purity of his manners; he had him 
falſely accuſed of a conſpiracy, and cauſed. 
him to ſuffer death after enduring the. moſt: 
cruel torments. | 

9. What ſucceſs attended Alexander in 
his expedition into India ? _ 

A. He found there no» very ſtrong op- 
poſition, except from Porus, who gave him 
battle on the banks of the Hydaſpes, but 


met with the uſual fate of Alexander's ene- 
mies, his army. being defeated, and himſelf 


taken priſoner; butthe eonqueror; charm-- 
ed with .his magnanimity, not only reſtored 

him to his kingdom, but made conſider- 
able additions to it, at the expence of the 


neighbouring princes. Alexander was de- 
ſirous of paſſing the — but his ſol- 


diers, averſe to ſo fruitleſs a fatigue, pre- 
vailed with him to relinquiſh: the deſign; 
he went, however, as far as the ocean, where- 
he offered ſacrifices to Neptune, and then 
returned into Perſia. | 
. Did not Alexander marry at Suſa? 
. C 5 „ LEGS: 
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6340 
A. Yes: he there married Statira, eldeſt 
daughter to the deceaſed Darius, and gave 
her younger ſiſter in marriage to his fa- 
vourite Hephæſtion. At Ecbatana in Me- 
dia he loſt this favourite, who died by ex- 
ceſs of drinking at a feaſt given by the king. 
Alexander's grief was immoderate; but he 
ſought conſolation from war, attacking the 
Coſſæi, a very hardy, and, till then, an 
almoſt invincible people, who. inhabited 
the mountains in Media. When the Coſ- 
ſæi were reduced to acknowledge his pow- 
er, he went to Babylon, | a 
9. In what manner did he employ him- 
ſelf in that city ? | 
A. He there interred. the body of He- 
pheſtion, which he had before ſent thither, 
and celebrated his funeral with fuch an ex- 
travagance of pomp, that he is ſaid there- 
in, and. in the monument he erected to his 
memory, to have expended above one mil- 
lion, eight hundred thouſand pounds. He 
procured him to be declared by the oracle 
of Ammon, a demi: god, and raiſed altars. 
to him. | : 5 
2; How long did Alexander ſtay at Ba- 
bylon ? 11875 
A. Almoſt a year: nor did he ever leave 
it, for before the year was expired, he loſt 
kis life by the ſame means that had occa- 
!:aned the death of his favourite, Immo- 
derate: 


— — 


— 


=_ - ( 35 
leſt gerate drinking brought on a fever, of 
we MF which he expired in the thirty third year of 


fa- hig 

le- 9-1 Did he appoint any ſucceſſor ? 

x- A, No: when he was aſked to whom he 
g. bequeathed his empire, he replied, to the 
he moſt worthy. AVE 
he 9. In what year did Alexander die? 


an A. In the year 323, before Chriſt. 


ed 

oſ- 22 — N f | 

W- = HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
— LESSON LI. 

© XZ 9. What followed immediately on the 

r, death of Alexander? ä 4 
x= A. After ſome days ſpent in tears and 
e- lamentations, for the loſs of that prince, 

Is the chief commanders in his army choſe 

l Arideus, by ſome called Philip, his bro- 


le ther, the natural fon of Philip, to ſucceed 
le him; appointing, that if Roxana, the wi- 
's dow of Alexander, ſhould bring forth a 
ſeon (ſhe being then pregnant) he ſhould be 
aſſociated on the throne by.his uncle. 
0 Q: Were the merits of Arideus the cauſe 
of his election? 
: A. On the contrary, he owed-his exalta- 
tion to his imbecillity- The chief com- 
manders ſeverally aimed at the ſovereion 
C 6. Ho wer: 


( #3 
power; but, as no one had either ſufficient: 
ſuperiority of merit, or of forces, to ex- 
clude the reſt, they all concurred in the 
choice of Arideus, who could be no more 
than a cypher, his intellects having remain- 
ed particularly weak, from the time of an: 
indiſpoſition with which he. had been af- 
flicted in his infancy, by ſome authors, at- 
tributed: to a poiſon given him. by Olym- 
pia, wlio feared, from his amiable diſpo- 
ſition, that. he might prove a dangerous 
rival to her ſon Alexander. 

2: In what manner were Alexander's: 
conqueſts divided? 1 

A. The government of Thrace and tage 
adjacent regions was given to Lyſimachus;: RF 
thoſe of Epirus, Macedonia, and Greece, 
to Antipater and Craterus. Egypt, and 
Alexander's other conqueſts in Africa, were 
aſſigned to Prolomy, the fon of Lagus.. 
Aſia was divided among a great. number of. 
the captains of the deceaſed hero. 

Q: Name the chief of them. 

A. Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater 
Phrygia were conſigned to Antigonus ; Ca- 
ria to Caſſander; Lydia to: Menander; the” 
leſſer Phrygia to Leonatus; Armenia ta 
Neoptolemus; Cappadocia and Paphlago- ; 
nia to Eumenes; Syria and Pheœnicia to 
Laomedon ; one of the Medias to Atro- 
-pates z the other to Perdicas, to whom alſo 

' | was 
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r 
was committed the care of the king's per- 
fon; under the titles of guardian and re- 
ent. Perſia was given to Peuceſtes; Ba- 
ylonia to Archon; Meſopotamia. to Ar- 
ceſilas; Parthia and Hyrcania to Phrata- 
phernes ; Bachia and Sogdiana to Philip. 
The upper Aſia and India were left under 
ſuch governors as Alexander had appointed. 

I Where was Alexander interred ? 

At Alexandria, with great ſplendor. 

9. Had Roxana a ſon ? 

A. Yes : ſhe was delivered of one ſoon: 
after the death of Alexander, and he was: 
called by his father's name.. He was, ac- 
cording to the agreement, aſſociated with: 
Arideus, a mere nominal-royalty ; and lit- 
tle worth preſerving by the criminal means 
Roxana uſed, who fearing; Statira,. the wi«- 
dow of: Alexander, might likewiſe be with: 
child, invited her, with her ſiſter, the Re- 
lift of Hæpheſtion, to a banquet ; and, 
in, concurrence with Perdiccas, poiſonedi 
them both. | 

9.. In what manner was the news of 
Alexander's death received in Greece ?: 

A. The Athenians were elated to the 

teſt degree,. and determined on imme-- 
diately ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke.. 
They prevailed with all the Grecian ſtates, 
Thebes excepted, to join in the enterprize, 
and, contrary to. the advice of Phocion, 
began 


. 
began the execution of it with haſty raſk- 


neſs. 
9. What was their ſucceſs? 


A. They twice defeated Antipater, but 


were afterwards conquered. by him, and 
obliged. to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he re- 
quired. He new formed their government, 
changing, it into an oligarchy, and baniſlt- 
ed a great number of citizens. 


Who was the moſt lamented among 


thoſe that became the victims of Antipater's: 
reſentment ? 

A. Demoſthenes: as much celebrated 
for his zealous love of his country, as for his 


eloquence. At the firſt breaking out of 


this war he was in exile; in conſideration 
of his generous endeavours to bring the 
other Grecian. ſtates into the alliance pro- 
poſed by Athens, he was recalled, and re- 
ceived by his fellow citizens, with the 
warmeſt joy and acclamations; but on the 
ill ſucceſs of their enterprize, they condemn- 
ed him, with their other orators, to death; 
and being purſued by ſome of Antipater's 
Emipanes, into the iſland of Calauria, whi- 
ther he had' fled for refuge, he poifoned 
himſelf to avoid falling into their hands: 
After his death the Athenians were laviſh of 
the honours ſo juſtly due to his memory. 

9. Did. Alexander's ſucceſſors continue 


Tong, in peace with each other? 9 


A. No:: 
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No: their mutual jealouſies ſoom 
broke out in open war, wherein one of the 
firſt who periſhed was Perdiccas, being 
aſſaſſinated by ſome mutineers in his own 
army; and 2 ſucceeded him as 
guardian to the king. He gave the go- 
vernment of Babylon to Seleucus. 

9. Did. Antipater long enjoy the re- 
gency? 1 „ 

A. No: he lived but two years after he 
obtained it, and at his death bequeathed 
that office to Polyſperchon, only aſſociat- 
ing his own ſon Caſſander with him. | 

9. Did Caſſander peaceably acquieſce 
in this bequeſt ? 

A. On the contrary, he treated. it as an 
injury done him by his father, who had 
herein preferred the welfare of his country 
to the partiality ſo natural to a parent. 
Alexander, the ſon of Polyſperchon, reſt- 
tored the ancient Democratical government 
to Athens,. and the firſt uſe the populace 
made of theix power, was to condemn Pho- 
cion, the honour and guardian.of their ſtate, 
to death. After this act the city fell into 
ſuch confuſion, that it ſubmitted to Caſſan- 
der, who appointed Demetrius Phalereus 
an Athenian, to be their governor, re- 
2 the citadel to himself, which was 
blocaded by Polyſperchon. . 
Did Caſſander remain in the r 
a A. No: 


CC 4) 
A. No: his ambition had more extenſive 
views. Olympias, the mother of Alexan- 
der the great, had made herſelf miſtreſs of 
the government. which.ought to have been 
in the hands of Polyſperchon, and cauſed 
- Arideus (or Philip) to be put to death, af- 


ter having borne the title. of king for ſix 


years and four months, exerciſing the like 
cruelty. on Eurydice his conſort, Nicanor, 
the brother of Caſſander, and an hundred 
of his principal friends. Caſſander imme- 
diately. beſieged her in Pydna, and having 
taken the city, put her to death, confined 
the young Alexander, and his mother Rox- 
ana, and ſeized the crown of Macedon.. 
Now, my dear mamma, I have only to 


add a leſſon of the geographical catechiſm, 


and then muſt bid you adieu. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM: 
LESSON XIII. 
Or GERMAN Y, 


9. How 1s the empire of Germany ſi- 
tuated? 


4 deg. 40 m. of north latitude, and 23 
Eg. 30 m. and 36 deg. 52 m. of eaſt longi- 
tude 
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in its largeſt ſenſe; to the ſouth by 
Gulf of Venice, Italy, and Switzerland; 
and on the weſt by France, the united pro- 
vinces, and the northern or German ſea. 


( ar ) 
rude ; it is bounded on the north by the 


| Eider and Baltic, on the eaſt by the Po- 


liſh Pruſſia, Poland, and Hungary, _ a 
the 


9. How is Germany divided ? 
A. Into ten circles, which are as follows: 


© Firſt, Auſtria, wherein is the arch-dutchy- 
Jof Auſtria, the dutchies Stiria, Carinthia, 


and Carniola ; the counties of Tyrol, Gorz 


; and Bregenz, the biſhopricks of Trent and 
Brixen. f 


9. What towns are there in the arch 


E dutchy ? 


A. It is divided into upper and lower 


=X Auſtria, the principal town in the former 

is Linz, in the latter Vienna, where the 
=X emperor reſides. 
divided into upper and lower Stiria, where- 
in are the towns of Gratz and Judenburg. 


Stiria in like manner is 


Are Carinthia and Carniola divided 


in the ſame manner? 


A. They are: in the upper are the towns 


of Clagenfurt and Villach; in the lower 
Laybach. The chief town of the county 
of Gortz bears the ſame name; that of 
Tyrol is Inſpruck; and that of Bregen, 
5 Coſtanz. 


Q: What. do. the biſhopricks contain ? 
| A. The: 
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Flanders, wherein are the towns of Ghent, 


TC mJ 2 
A. The principal towns in them ate, derb 
Trent and Brixen, bearing the ſame name tals 
as the biſhopric ks. Mm 
9. Does the circle of Burgundy remain Mar 
ſtill entire ? ZNafl 
A. The French have from time to tine Sha 
brought the greateſt part of this circle under Lip 
their dominion, but what {till belongs to Rav 
the houſe of Auſtria is as follows : part of f old 
Brabant, wherein are the towns of Louvain, 
Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Mechlin. Part £ 
of the dutchy of Limburg, with a capital Tec 
of the ſame name. Part of the dutchy Lin 
of Gelders, the principal town therein is 7 
Roermond, belonging to the houſe of Auſ- 
cria ; the city of Gelders having been ceded 
to the king of Pruſſia at the peace of 
Utrecht, in the year 1713.— Part of 


Bruges, and Ypres.———Part of the coun- 
ty of Hennegau, the chief city in which is 
Mons. The county of Namur, with the the 
city of the ſame name. 7 

9. How is the circle of Weſtphalia di- the 
vided ? 1 

A. This circle, which i is called the lower 
Weſtphalia, or lower Rheniſh Weſtpha- 
han circle, to diſtinguiſh it from Weſtpha- 4 to 
lia itſelf, and the dutchy of that name, 3 = ch 
contains the biſhopricks of Munſter, Pa 1 

derbe 


eas) 


are, | 4 erborn, Liege, and Oſnabruck, the capi- 
ame | cals of each bearing the ſame name. 

- 3" ] Counties. | ? ſ Chief tLoOWNns, 
nam March. II Hamm. 
Naffau. Hadamar. 
time ; Shauenburg. Stadthagen. 
nder Lippe. Lemgo. 

s to E Ravenſberg. 2 Bielefeld. | 

rt of I oldenburg. e Oldenburg. . 
rain, Delmenhorſt. Delmenhorſt. 
Part Bentheim. Bentheim. 

pital Tecklenburg. Tecklenburg. 
wy Lingen. 2 Lingen. 

n « Hoya. (Hoya. 

A uſ- 4 { Principalities. 0 hief towns. 
ded BREE Minden. en 

> of Eaſt Friſland. Norden. 

t of here are likewiſe in this circle the im- 
ent, perial cities of Cologn, Aix la S 
dun- and Dortmond. 

h is 2. What does the Electoral Circle, or 


the the Lower Rhine contain? 

A. The lands of the elector of Mentz, 
the archbiſhoprick of Triers or Treves, 
with towns bearing the ſame names; the 
archbiſhoprick of Cologn, chief town 
Bonn; the dutchy of Weſtphalia, chief 
=X town Brilon, the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
chief town Heidelberg. 

9. What does the circle of the Upper 


Rhine comprehend ? 
Biſhopricks. 


2 


Biſhopricks. f 
orms. 1 
f Spire. a | ; 
Straſsburg. | Chief towns bearing 
Baſel. 8 the ſame names. 
Fulda. 
Dutchies. 
Simmern. 
Deux Ponts. EE 
Counties, Chief towns. 

Waldeck. Corlack. 
Hanau-Munzen- Hanau. 

berg. 4 | 
Upper Nienburg | | Yſenburg.. 
Heſſe Caſſel. (Marburg. 


The principality of Naſſau, chief town Dietz. 
In this circle are the imperial cities of 
Worms, Spire, Frankfort, Friedberg, and 
the imperial town of Witzlar. 

. What are the principal places to be 
taken notice of in the circle of Swabia. 

The Dutchy of Chief towns. 
Wertemberg. 7 


The biſhopricks of 

Coſtanz. { Mertverg 

Augſburg. Dellingen. 

The Abbey of.) 8 
Kempten. 


The Margravates of Raſtadt, Baaden and 
Baaden in gene- » Durlach and Bur- 

l. > gan. 
The 


1450 


Landgravates of Fa 
Baar. 2 IJ Chief towns bearing 
Kiettgau. the. ſame names. 
Nellenburg. 

The Priory of El- P i IF 
wangen. 8 t þ Chief towns bearing 
Lower and upper [ the ſame names. 
Hohen- Zollern. L 
The counties of }{ 
Oettingen. 1 J-Chief towns bearing 
Truchſeſs. the ſame names. 
Montfort. 1 Jo | 
The Biſhoprick s of | 
Ulm. { J Chief towns bearing 
Mindelheim. the ſame names. 
Schwabeck. 8 


In this circle are the imperial cities of 
Augſburg, Ulm, Eſalingen, Reutlingen 
Nordlingen, Hall, Ueberlingen, Rothweil, 
Heilbronn, Ganund, Memmingen, Lin- 
dau, Dinkelſpuhl, Bibernach, Ravenſburg, 
Kempten, Kauffbeuren, Weil, Wangen, 
Yin, Leutkirch, Wimpffen, Giengen, Pful- 
lendorf, Buckhorn, Aalen, Bopfingen, Buc- 
hau, Offenburg, Gengenback, and Zell- 
1 * 

If time would permit me to e any 
additions to this long letter, reaſon and mo- 
deration would not allow me to ſay more, 
than that I am ever, my deareft mamma's 
moſt dutiful and affectionate, 

MARIA MILTON. 
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LETTER XXXV. 


My dear Mamma, 


WW 68 EN 1 accompanied Miſs Lent- 


hall home, I aſſured Mrs. Wheatley I 
mould return within three weeks, and I am 
again under her roof, before that term is 
quite expired; I believe I ſhould have com- 
pleted it, if the arrival of ſome of Mr. 
Lenthall's relations had not provided me a: 
convenient means of getting home in one 
of their carriages, which in its return was 
to paſs this way, and at the ſame time made 
me apprehend that I ſhould not find much 

leaſure in prolonging my ſtay, as Mrs. and: 
Miſs Lenthall'muſt be much engaged with- 
their viſitors. They kindly, however, in- 
ſiſted on my promiſing, with your permiſ- 
ſion, to repeat my viſit, and found little 
difficulty in prevailing on me to comply. 
Miſs Lenthall, likewiſe, gave me her word, 
that it ſhould not be long before I ſhould, 
ſee her again at Mrs. Wheatley's, and we, 
ſettled a correſpondence for | the interme- 
diate time, Thus we alleviated the pains 


of parting; and, indeed, ſuch conſolations 


were neceſlary, 


1 


A detail 
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A detail of the manner in which we paſſ- 
ed our time, though greatly agreeable to 
me, would be tedious 1n recital ; and, as 
my abſence obliged me to omit ſome of the 
buſineſſes of chis place, my time is a good 
deal taken up in recovering what I have 
loſt ; and my friends here do not ſo readily 
conſent to my abſenting myſelf at leiſure! 
hours, as when I am not a ſtranger : there- 
fore I believe I muſt proceed directly to the 
ſchool catechiſms, and exerciſes. n 


HISTORICAL CATECEISM. 
LESSON LVII. 


2: I ſhall not require you to enumerate 
all the battles that were fought between 
Alexander's ambitious ſucceſſors, as they 
rather ſerve to confound than inſtruct the 
reader; but was Olympias the laſt of the 
royal family that fell a ſacrifice to that thirſt 
of power which then ſeemed almoſt equally 
to actuate thoſe contending princes ? 

A. By no means: Eumenes the braveſt, 
wiſeſt, and beſt of all Alexander's captains, - 
whoſe loyalty to his maſter's family was not - 
to be ſhaken either by fear or ambition, 
being delivered by his mutinous ſoldiers 
into the hands of Antigonus, and by him 

put 
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ms death; the wives and children of that 
hty conqueror, were left a prey to 

thoſ: mercileſs and brutal men, who owed 
to Alexander the power they cruelly uſed 
to deſtroy all he held dear. Caſſander put 
to death Roxana, and the young Alexander 
her ſon. Barſina and her ſon Hercules, na- 
«tural fon to Alexander, received the like 
treatment from Polyſperchon; and Cleopa- 
tra, the ſiſter of A exander, was put- to 
death by Antigonus. Such were the con- 
ſequences of inſatiable ambition! a mad 
deſire of -univerſal conqueſt brought Alex- 
ander to an untimely grave, in the very vi- 
pour of his age, and expoſed all his neareſt 
ered to violent death. Had he been 
contented with the kingdom he inherited, 
the might have lived honoured, beloved, 
and happy, to a reſpectable old age, and 
have left a numerous and flouriſhing pro- 
geny to ſucceed him on the throne ; But 
the Lord ſcattereth the proud | in the 1ma- 

e gination of their hearts.” 

9. Had theſe commanders, who thus vio- 
Jently contended with each other for the 
ſpoils of this murdered family, yet aſſumed 
the title of kings ? 

A. No: the firſt to whom it was given 
was Demetrius Pohorcetes, the ſon of An- 

nus. 

by Where ? and on what occaſion? 

A. At 


19 

A. At Athens, on his driving out the 
garriſon Caſſander had placed in the cita- 
del, and reſtoring the Democracy. But 
chis was a ſmall part of the adulation offer- 
ed him by the Athenians. They gave to 
Antigonus and Demetrius the appellation of 
their tutelar deities; and abohſhing the 
magiſtracy of the Archon, they elected a 

rieſt to thoſe new divinities, in whoſe name 
all acts and decrees were paſſed. They 
conſecrated the ſpot on which Demetrius 
firſt deſcended from his chariot, and erect- 
ed an altar on it; with many other pieces 
of flattery equally fulſome. 

9. What became of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, who had then governed Athens ten 
years with extraordinary wiſdom, integrity, 
and humanity ? 

A. He was ſafely conveyed by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes to Thebes; the ſtatues that 
had been erected to him by the gratitude, 
or flatcery of the people, to-the number of 
360, were all thrown down by them; and 
a decree paſſed,” whereby he was comdemn- 
ed to death, though abſent. 

Q, Was Thebes in a condition to pro- 
tect him ? | 

A. It had been rebuilt under the pro- 
tection of Caſſander, and with the aſſiſtance 
of the Athenians, and was become in beau- 
ty, though not in power, equal to its for- 

me: 
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mer ſtate, But though the Athenians gave 


the title of king to Demetrius and Antigo- 


nus, thoſe princes did not publicly aſſume 
it till after the former had defeated Ptolo- 
my's fleet, and taken the iſle of Cyprus. 
The reſt of theſe contending powers ſoon 
followed their example, and aſſumed the 
diadem. 15 

9. In what year was this ? 

A. In the year 306, before Chriſt. 

9. What was Demetrius's next military 
undertaking? 

A. The ſiege of Rhodes, which con- 
tinued a year: and though he was at laſt 
obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize, and 
make peace with the Rhodians, on terms 
the moſt honourable for them; yet he ac- 
quired great glory from the extraordinary 
ſkill and conduct with which he had carried 
on the attack, and thereby rendered it one 
of the moſt famous enterprizes of antiquity. 

9, Were the ſucceſſes of Demetrius: per- 
manent ? | 

A. Far otherwiſe: Ptolomy, Seleucus, 
Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, growing jea- 
lous of his ſucceſs, entered into a league 
againſt him ; and in a battle near the city 
of Ipſus in Phrygia defeated his army; his 
father Antigonus was-ſlain, and Demetrius 
himſelf obliged to retire to Epheſus. He 
hoped to find ſhelter in Athens, but that 

| | city 
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eity, which had in ſo ſervile, and even im- 
pious, a manner flatttered him in his pre- 
ſperity, now ſhut its gates againft him. 
After this battle, the confederate princes 
divided among themſelves all the conqueſts 
of Alexander. N 
In what proportion * | 
1 To N ſurnamed Soter, was 
aſſigned Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cœloſyria, 
and Paleſtine: to Caſſander Macedonia and 
Greece: to Lyſimachus Thrace, Bithynia, 
and ſome other provinces beyond the Heleſ- 
pont, with the Boſphorus : all the reſt of 
Aſia, to the other ſide of the Euphrates, 
and as far as the river Indus, was given to 
Seleucus Nicator, and under him compre- 
hended in the appellation of the kingdom 
of Syria. Theſe four kings are foretold in 
the prophecy of Daniel, as the four horns 
of the he goat, which ſucceeded in thie place 
of the firſt horn that was broken. 

2; When was this diviſion among the 

four kings completed? | 

A. 300 years before Chriſt. | 

2, What became of Demetrius after be- 

ing thus diveſted of his kingdom? 

A. When this diviſion was made there 
£5 {till remained a few places in the poſſeſſion _ 
Ll of Demetrius and his fon Antigonus; nor 
_ were they entirely deprived of all when the 
2 troubles 
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troubles in Macedonia offered them a re- 
ſource. | 

9. What occaſioned thoſe troubles ? 

A. Caſſander being dead, his two ſons, 
Antipater and Alexander contended for the 
crown. Theſſalonica, their mother, fa- 
voured the younger, which ſo enraged the 
brutal Antipater, that he killed her with 
his own hands. Alexander hereupon ſolli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of Demetrius, and of 
Pyrrhus, the young king of Epirus. De- 


metrius diſcovering, or pretending to have 


diſcovered, that Alexander harboured de- 
ſigns againſt his life, put him to death; 
and the Macedonians, from their deteſta- 
tion of Antipater, gave the crown of Ma- 
cedonia to Demetrius. 

9. Did he long keep poſſeſſion of it? 

A. Only ſeven years : when preparing 
to invade Aſia, the other princes entered 


into a confederacy againſt him, Lyſima- 


chus and Pyrrhus divided between them the 
greateſt part of Macedonia, (which the lat- 
ter was ſoon after obliged to relinquiſh) 
and Seleucus overcame Demetrius in a bat- 


tle, took him priſoner, and he died in his 


confinement. 
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9. What paſſed at this time in Egypt? 

A. During the impriſonment of Deme- 
trius, Ptolomy Soter, deſirous of tranſmit- 
ting his throne to Ptolomy Philadelphus 
his ſon, by Berenice, in prejudice of Ptolo- 
my Cerannus, his ſon, by Eurydice, and the 
eldeſt of his male iſſue, reſigned the crown . 
to him, whereupon Cerannus quitted the 
cou.t, and retired to Lyſimachus, whoſe 
ſon Agathocles had married Lyſandra, the 
ſiſter of Cerannus. 


Q: Did Ptolomy Soter live long after the 
reſignation of his crown? 

A. Only two years: and the firſt action 
of his ſucceſſor, after he was no longer 
awed by h's father's preſence, was to put 
to death, by the bite of an aſpic, Demetrius 
Phalereus, very highly eſteemed by the de- 
cealed king, who had made him preſident 
of an academy of ſciences he had inſtituted, 
and keeper of the famous library he had 
founded; but this great and worthy man 
had offended Philadelphus, by adviſing the 
old king not to obſtruct the natural right 
of his eldeſt ſon to the throne. 

9. Of all Alexander's captains, I think 
there remained at the period you have 
now reached, only two. 
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A. No more: and their lives were now 
drawing towards a fatal end. Lyſimachus, 
after the marriage of his ſon Agathocles, 
with Lyſandra, had himſelf eſpouſed ano- 
ther daughter of Ptolomy's, named Arſinoe, 
by whom he had ſeveral children. I heſe 
princeſſes had contrary views, and were 
aſſiduouſly endeavouring to form a power- 
ful party, for the ſupport of their ſeparate 
intereſts, in caſe 1 Lyſimachus's death. 
When Cerannus arrived at that court, Arſi- 
noe, apprehenſive that his preſence would 
add great ſtrength to Lyſandra, took the 
moſt criminal means of weakening her par- 
ty, for, by perſuading the old king that his 
ſon Agathocles had conſpired againſt bis 
life, ſhe -prevailed on him to cauſe the in- 
nocent prince to be put to death. So atro- 
cious a cruelty terrifying Lyſandra, ſhe, 


with her children, and her brother Cerannus, 


fled to Seleucus, intreating his protection 
and aſſiſtance againſt their enemies. 

9. Did he grant their requeſt ? 

A. He led an army againſt Lyſimachus, 
who, giving him battle in Phrygia, was 
Nain in the engagement, and Seleucus re- 
mained poſſeſſor of all his dominions. 


9. Did he long enjoy the glory of his 


conquelt ? 
A. Only ſeven months : having reſigned 
the greateſt part of his dominions to his 


ſon 
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ſon Antiochus, he ſet out to take poſſeſ- 
Gon of Macedonia, but was, on his road, 
aſſaſſinated by Ptolomy Cerannus, to whom 
he had granted refuge, as already mention- 
ed, in his diſtreſs, and conferred many 
obligations on him. 

9. How did the death of Seleucus Ni- 
cator turn to the advantage of Cerannus? . 

A. The Thracians and Macedonians ac- 
cepted Cerannus as: their king; but he, 
apprehending the powerful party that re- 
mained attached to Arſinoe, preſſed her ſo 
ſtrongly to marry him (ſuch marriages not 
being uncommon” in Egypt, their natice 
country) that ſhe, fearing, left her two, 
ſons (beautiful youths, the one ſixteen years 
of age, the other but thirteen) ſhould tall a 
ſacrifice to his reſentment, if ſhe perſiſted. 
in her-refuſal, at length conſented, and 
they were married with all poſſible ſolem- 
nity = but her care was vain ; Cerannus, 
very ſoon after their nuptials, cauſed the 
two princes to be mrrdered in the arms of 
their mother, who was herſelf immediately 
dragged out of the city with the utmoſt in- 
dignity, and baniſhed into Samothrace. So 
ſoon did divine vegeance puniſh her for the 
death of the innocent Agathocles. 

9, Did the crimes of Cerannus eſcape 
with impunity? 

D 4 A. No: 
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A. No: the Gauls finding their own 
country too populous, ſent out a great num- 
ber to ſeek a more commodtous ſettlement : 


a a body of them entered Macedon, defeated 


the army of Cerannus, took him priſoner, 
and cut off his head. 

9. What byceels had the Gauls after this 
victory? | 

A. They were defeated by Scſthenes, one 
of the chief of the Macedonians, who, for 


| ſome time, maintained himſelf on the throne 


of Macedon ; but after his death, Antio- 
chus Soter, the ſon of Seleucus Nicator, 
and Antigonus Gonatus, the ſon of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, aſſerted their reſpective 
titles to that crown; but after ſome con- 
tention, Antiochus relinquiſhed his claim, 
and gave Phila, the daughter of Seleucus 
and Stratonice, to Antigonus in marriage, 
who remained in peaceable poſſc ſſion of the 
throne, and deſtroyed all the Gauls that 
were then in Macedonia. | 

9. When did_Antigonus Gonatus « come 


to the crown? 


A. In the year 277, before Chriſt. 
What was the moſt remarkable of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus's actions at this 
time ? 
A. He ſet at liberty all the Jews who 
were then in ſlavery in his dominions, pay- 
ing the value of them to their maſters. 
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Their numbers are computed at an hun- 
Ared and twenty thouſand, excluſive of chil- 
dren. He then procured from the high 
prieſt ſeventy two of the moſt able Jewiſh 
elders, to tranſlate the Old Teſtament out 
of Hebrew into. the Greek tongue, which 
tranſlation is now called the- Septuagint, 
from the number of thoſe who performed 
it; though the word, ia reality, means 
only ſeventy. MLS 
2: Did not Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
make a conſiderable figure at this time ? 

4. He was one of thoſe princes whoſe 
boundleſs ambition robbed both himſelf 
and others of the bleſſings of peace, from 
an inordinate deſire of falſe glory. He 
had been engaged in the wars of Greece 
and Macedon, but theſe were too narrow 
limits to ſatisfy his ambition; he therefore 
gladly complied with. the requeſt of the Ta- 
rentines, then at -war with the Romans, 
who ſollicited. his aſſiſtance, as it gave him 
a We ee of carrying his arms into 

taly. 
2. With what ſucceſs? 

A. He defeated the Romans in a pitched 
battle, and ravaged the country as far as 
within fifteen leagues of Rome. He then 
propoſed an accommodation to the Ro- 
mans, but they refuſed to treat with him 
till he was returned into Epirus, He after- 
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wards gained another victory over them, 
but at ſo great an expence of men, that he 
obſerved to his friends, that ſuch another 
victory would ruin him. He found himſelf 
unable to continue the war, yet could not 
prevail with the Romans to enter into any 
treaty with hum. 

Q. What did he do in this dilemma ? 

A. An invitation from the Sicilians, ta 
aſſiſt them in driving the Carthaginians out 
of their principal cities, afforded him an 
honourable pretence for leaving Italy. 

O, Was he more ſucceſsfal in his new 
enterprize ? 

A. He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
whole iſland ; but diſguſting the Sicilians 
by his inſolence and injuſtice, they entered 
into a league with the Carthaginians, their 
late enemies, and were preparing. to turn 
their - arms againſt him, when the Taren- 
tines again demanding his aſſiſtance he left 
Sicily, where he could no longer ſtay with 
ſafety, under pretence of haſtening to the 
aid of his former allies. IIl fortune follow- 
ed him; he was defeated by the Romans, 
and obliged to return to Epirus with his 
ſhattered forces, after ſix years abſence. 

9. In what year was this? 

A. In the year 274, before Chr ſt. 

9. What princes then reigned in Syria 
and in Egypt? 
| A. Antiochus 
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- A. Amiochus Soter in Syria, and Ptolo. 
my Philadelphus in Egypt. | 


SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


One of the young ladies undertook to re- 
late a ſtrong proof of the tender affection 
Seleucus bore to his ſon Antiochus. 

Seleucus, after he was advanced in years, 
married a very beautiful woman, by name 
Stratonice, the power of whoſe charms 
were more ſenſibly felt by his fon Antio- 
chus. Deſpair accompanied the firſt diſco- 
very of his paſſion ; and, whatever impru- 
dence he. was guilty of in ſuffering it to 
gain ſo much ſtrength, that he was no. long- 

er able to conquer it, yet he had prudence 
enough to conceal it, even from his moſt 
intimate friends, as well as from the object 
that had inſpired it; but though he kept 
his criminal ſecret inviolable, he could not 
conceal the ill effects it had on his health. 
He was ſeized with a lingering diſtemper; 
his ſtrength conſumed daily; and, as the 
cauſe of his decay could not be diſcovered, 
the phyſicians ſaw no means of applying 
relief; they judged his caſe deſperate, and 
dared not even to flatter his afflicted father 
with any hopes of his recovery. 
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Eraſiſtratus, the king's principal phyſi- 
cian, from obſerving the melancholy with 
which the prince was - oppreſſed, began to 
ſuſpect ſome ſecret * was the occaſion 


of his diſtemper, and finding all endea- 


vours to prevail with him to declare it 
were fruitleſs, he determined to truſt to his 
own. diſcernment for the diſcovery, and 
watched him with a zeal, which compaſſion 
for the prince's condition, and che very 
great diſtreſs of his anxious father inſpired. 
Antiochus's youth inclined the phyſician to 
ſuſpect that love was the ſecret cauſe of his 
illneſs. He ſtayed conſtantly in his room, 
obſerved his countenance, and felt his 
pulſe, on every perſon's entrance into his 
chamber ; and perceiving the ſame altera- 
tions made in both, whenever Stratonice 
viſited him to enquire the ſtate of his health, 
he became convinced that ſhe was, in reali- 
ty, the object of his paſſion. 

When he was thoroughly confirmed in 
this opinion, he took the firſt opportunity, 
that, being alone with the prince afforded, 


to prevail with him to confeſs the truth of 
his obſervation. Antiochus was no longer 


able to deny it; he acknowledged that he 
did, indeed, entertain the moſt ardent paſ- 
ſion for his fair mother-in-law, but had de- 


termined never to diſcloſe it, adding, that 


ſenſible how criminal his affection tr 
| act 
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had endeavoured by every means to colt 
quer it, but all that reaſon, honour, or du- 
ty to his father could ſuggeſt, were unavait- 
ing; and, he had at length determined, by 
abſtaining from every kind of food, to ex- 
piate his crime by his death. 

Eraſiſtratus had not ſo curiouſly ſearched 
into the cauſe of his patient's diſtemper, 
but from the Geſire of applying a remedy 
yet the 1 of a very delicate nature, 
and ſeemed difficult to effect. The next 
time Seleucus aſked him after the health of 
his ſon, the phyſician declared his diſeaſe 
incurable, becauſe it proceeded from vio- 


lent love of a woman he could not obtain. 


Kings do not willingly believe that any- 
thing is unattainable to perſons inveſted! 
with regal power. Why is ſhe- not to be- 
obtained,“ cried the king, © what impe-. 
diment is powerful enough to prevent it?“ 
„Her being my wife :” anſwered Eraſiſtra- 
tus, “ and I love her too tenderly to re- 
« ſign her to another,” —* What,” replied: 
the king, vill you not part with her to. 
„ fave the life of a ſon ſo. infinitely dear 
* to me! Where 1s the friendſhip you have 
„ profeſſed, if you will not give me a. 
proof of it ina circumſtance whereon my 
* whole happineſs depends“ Your ma- 
« jeſty,” ſaid Eraſiſtratus, “ exa&ts too 
« great a ſacrifice ; reſlexion will convince. 

* you 


Nu of it; let me only entreat you to 
«conſider my caſe as your own ; though. 
& Antiochus muſt be far dearer to you who 
are his father than to me; yet would you 
&. reſign your Stratonice to him?“ —“ Yes,” 
replied the king, “ would it fave his life L 
* would with all my foul reſign both my. 
+ Stratonice and my empirewto him.“ — 
*« His recovery, then,”* ſaid e phyſician, 
is in your majeſty's hands, loves Stra- 
tonice.“ 

Seleucus ſhewed he ſpoke with ſincerity; 
he immediately divorced Stratonice, and 
married her to his ſon; her duty to the 
king, or, poſſibly, the preference ſhe gave 
to a prince, whoſe age rendered him a con- 
ſort more ſuitable to her, making it not very 
difficult to obtain her conſent. Seleucus 


carried his gencroſity ſtill farther, cauſing 


Antiochus and Stratonice to be crowned 
king and queen of Upper Aſia, before he 


marched againſt Lyſimachus, being deter- 


mined, when he had finiſhed that expedi- 


tion, to return into Macedonia, and paſs. 


the remainder of his life in that part of his 


dominions; a deſign fruſtrated by the. 


treachery of Cerannus, by whom, as alrea- 
dy related, he was baſely aſſaſſinated. 

Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that Antiochus 
deſerved more to be blamed for ſuffering 


his paſſion to grow to ſo dangerous a * 
an 


1 

than to be pitied for the effects of it for 
that, had he reſiſted it, as he ought, at Its 
firſt birth, he would not have found the 
conquelt ſo difficult. This ſtory,” add-- 
ed ſhe, © ſhould admoniſh us all to ſup- 
« preſs every criminal inclination the in- 
« ſtant it ariſes, inſtead of giving it time to 
„gather frength, which may baffle all 
„% our endeawours; even Hercules might 
© have been eakily ſtrangled in his cradle: 
« ſo it is With our paſſions; at firſt they 
e are weak and very eaſily conquered, but 
* we are apt never to attempt to ſubdue 
them till they are become gigantic, and 
„then apply our weak endeavours againſt 
their herculean ſtrength ; it. is no wonder 
if we fail in an attack ſo imprudently 
timed. What ſhould we ſay to a gene- 
ral, who gazed at his enemy, that was 
e fortifying a town he intended to make 
{© himſelf maſter of, and wait ſupinely till 
„the works were completed, before he 
« attempted to ſtorm it? Such generals 
« too many of us are. I ſhall paſs over 
* the generoſity of Seleucus, for, however 
* highly it is extolled by hiſtorians in mo- 
* dern days, a wife may not be thought a 
e preſent that requires ſo great an effort 
of generoſity. Whether this difference 
* 1n our opinion from ancient times, ariſes 
from the women's being leſs valuable, 
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6 ? 
or from the men's not having ſo juſt a =_ T1 
“ ſenſe of their value, I leave the ſexes to j 65 


« diſpute. I wiſh you, my young friends, 
“& at leaſt, to endeavour, by your conduct, 
« to throw the blame on the other ſex.” ? 
Mrs. Wheatley then obſerved, that there 6 
were ſome incidents inſerted by Hiſhorians E P 
in the life of Pyrrhus, which, though ne- 1 


! ceſſarily omitted in ſuch an a ement as 
7 our catechiſm, yet deſerved to be remem- re 
* bered. Two of the young ladies ſaid, " 
5 they believed they knew what incidents ſhe 95 
k meant, and immediately took their pens to 4 
Li give her a proof of it, dividing the taſk w 
„ between them: how they performed it you Ci 
may yourſelf judge, by reading a few Ki. 
. pages farther. 4 
. Cineas, a Theſſalian, eminent both for 35 
1 his philoſophy and eloquence, was greatly Ny 
| - favoured by Pyrrhus, who eſteemed him Wy 
| on account of his wiſdom, which adorded 1 
him rational entertainment in his leiſure * 
hours, and had been of very conſiderable «4 
ſervice to him in his affairs; and, there- « 4 
fore, he admitted him to. all the freedom 6.1 
of converſation. The philoſopher was too Wy 
wiſe to approve the unbounded ambition * 
of the youthful monarch, and wiſhed to 1 
reaſon him into a more juſt way of think- 9 
ing. With that view, when preparations p A 
aid 


were making for Pyrrhus's expedition into 
| Italy, 
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 Taly, he one day faid to him, © Should 


the gods be propitious to your majeſty's 
« deſigns againſt the Romans, and grant 
you a conqueſt over them, what advan- 
e tage would you derive from it?“ — 
«© Were the Romans ſubdued,” anſwered 


Pyrrhus, © all Italy would be our's.”— 


« Suppoſe it were,” ſaid Cineas, © what 
« would be the conſequence f?—* Oh!“ 
replied Pyrrhus, “the iſland of Sicily would 
not then be difficult to conquer; and you 
e are not ignorant of the importance of 
e that country.“ Would that acquiſi- 
« tion end your marſhal enterprizes ?” ſaid 
Cineas. © No: certainly,” anſwered the 
king with eagerneſs, all we have yet 
% mentioned would be but ſmall preludes 
to far greater conqueſts z to force all the 
« ſeyeral ſtates of Greece to ſubmit to our 
e ſway, to recover our ancient kingdom of 
+ Macedon, to fubdue Carthage, and all 
Africa, would be a glorious employment 
« {or our arms.”—< But when we have 
arrived at this height of power, and have 
nothing more to conquer, what then 
„ ſhall we do?” aſked Cineas. We will 
then,“ replied Pyrrhus, © indulge in 
all enjoyments that peace, eaſe, feſtivity, 
* and ſocial converſe cen afford us.“ — 
And what prevents our doing that now?“ 
ſaid Cineas; © why ſhould we impoſe on 

* ourſelves 


| - 
| 
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© ourſelves ſo laborious a taſk, in order, at 
„ laſt, to do what is now equally in our 
< power?” Reaſon ſpoke by Cineas, but 
ambition was ſtronger than philoſophy, 
and Pyrrhus continued his martial courſe, 
rather with the reſtleſſneſs than the conduct 
of an hero. 

« The generality of readers, I believe,” 
ſaid Mrs. Wheatley, are on Cineas's ſide 
of the argument, when they perule this 
e dialouge ; yet, in action, moſt of us fol- 
e low the example of Pyrrhus, ſo far as to 
«* forego the enjoyments that are in our 
© power, in purſuit of things that, when 


« attained, will make no addition to our 
« happineſs. Nor is this ſo irrational as we 


are apt to imagine; there is no ſtate in 
this life that can by any means fill our 


ideas of happineſs; while we have diſtant 


attainments in view, hope ſooths us with 


its plealing flattery ; poſſeſſion convinces 


us of the deceit ; but ſome other purſuit 


ariſes, and the ſame deception returns, 


and, as Mr. Pope ſays, Man never is, 
but always zo be bleſſed.” 


„Hope is the cordial drop heaven in our 
* cup has thrown, 


* To make the nauſeous draught of life go 


« down.” 


When. 
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« When a future ſtate of eternal happi- 

& neſs is the purſuit, then alone there is no 

fear of diſappointment; hope will then 

« be well loſt in enjoyment; its way is a 

e way of pleaſantneſs, and its end will be 

< a felicirous peace. Even this courſe has 

e its various mediate purſuits, which all 
tend to the ſame goal. 

« Man has ſo much activity in his na- 

« ture, that his thoughts prey on his own 

ee heart, if he is not kept in action. Tri- 

e fling purſuits afford him amuſement, and 


e at leaſt retard his growing weary of him- 


« ſelf; but the truly rational one I have 
& mentioned, gives ſtrength to his mind, 
and peace to his heart, exerciſes his moſt 
e uſeful talents, and keeps him in a con- 
„ tinual exertion of the beſt affections in 
« his nature; and while he wiſely aſpires 
« {till higher, yields him all the happineſs 

that can be enjoyed in this world.” 
The other young lady then produced the 

following exerciſe, | 
No man, I think, in this war between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans, makes ſo noble 
a figure as Fabricius, who was placed at 
the head of an embaſſy, ſent by the ſenate 
to that prince. Pyrrhus had been truly 
informed, that wiſdom was all his riches ; 
but to that greatneſs of ſoul, which deſires 
no other wealth, Pyrrhus was a ſtranger. 
He 


1 

He therefore endeavoured to tempt him by 
the offer of power and wealth, to attach 
him to his ſervice, promiſing him the firſt 
place in his councils. But Fabricius, who 
conſidered a Roman ſenator as far ſuperior 
to the prime miniſter of the greateſt mo- 
narch, jaw no allurements in theſe offers; 
and told the king, that, Although, in- 
e deed, his poverty was ſuch that he could 
* only procure the neceſſaries of life by the 
" laborious cultivation of a ſmall ſpot of 

round, yet it did not leſſen him either 
« in the eyes of the republic, or in his own; 
<* on the contrary, he eſteemed his poverty 
* honourable, ſince he had been inveſted 
* by his country with ſeveral employments, 
* wherein he might have acquired wealth, 
but had always choſen to enrich his ſol- 
« diers, while he ſhared with them only in 
glory; and, as his poverty did not de- 
„ prive him of the means of acquiring ho- 
* nour and ſerving his country, he could 
never conſider it as an evil.“ 

So noble a diſintereſtedneſs increaſed 
Pyrrhus's deſire to gain him over to his 
ſervice, but he found it impoſſible. Fa- 
bricius was the next year elected conſul, 
and commanded the army oppoſed to Pyr- 
rhus, which gave him an opportunity of 
confirming the eſteem that prince had con- 
ceived for him. Pyrrhus's phyſician wrote 
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a letter to Fabricius, wherein he offered to 
deliver them from ſo dangerous a war by 
poiſoning the king, if the Romans would 
promiſe him a reward adequate to the ſer- 
vice he ſhould hereby render them. Fa- 
bricius abhorring ſo infamous a treachery, 
ſent this letter to Pyrrhus; who, ſenſibly 
touched by the generoſity of an action, 
which, in reality, was only juſt, reſtored, 
without ranſom, all the prifoners he had 
taken, and made freſh overtures of peace. 
The Romans diſdained receiving any thing 
like a payment for abſtaining from a crime; 
therefore, on their ſide, returned all the 
priſoners they had made in the war; but 
perſiſted in their reſolution of entering into 
no treaty with Pyrrhus till 175 had quitted 
their territories. 

Mrs. Wheately obſerved, that the great 
honour Fabricius acquired by forbearing' 
a molt treacherous action, is no ſmall my 
of the depravity of mankind; and is 
ſtrong evidence of the improvement * 
chriſtian religion has made in the manners 
of men, though many of its precepts are 
moſt ſhamefully neglected ; for ſhould any 
prince now take off his enemy in ſuch a way 
as was here propoſed, he would be branded 
with infamy to the moſt diſtant ages. 
«© Not,” added ſhe, „but one who acted 
« in ſuch a caſe, like Fabricius, would ſtill 
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* be much applauded, for, as every man 
* does not do his duty, he who does is ſure 
g of receiving praiſe, even beyond his me- 
« rit, And this, ſurely, ſhould be a great 
t encouragement to us to act rightly, ſince 
« we are honoured for performing a duty, 
„ which is, at the ſame time, thought ſo 
« incumbent upon us, that we cannot omit 
<« jt without incurring ſevere cenſure ; thus 
<« we are rewarded not only for doing good, 
e but for the negative merit of abſtaining 
from doing evil.” | 

IF I have been idle, I think, my dear 
mamma, the quantity I have ſent you ſhews 
the ſchool has not been ſo; and, to avoid 


1 remaining behind them in buſineſs, I muſt 


ſet to work with double ſpirit, but, had I 
time, it would be unreaſonable to add any 
thing more from myſelf, than aſſurances of 
my being ever my deareſt madam, your 
Moſt dutiful and affectionate 


MARIA MILTON. 
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{TT EO NEELIVT 
From the Same to the Same. 


D O not find the leaſt temptation to re- 

gret my viſit ro Miſs Lenthall, on any 
other account than its depriving me of lei- 
ſure to pour out, with my uſual freedom, 
all the ſentiments of my heart, to my dear 
mamma. The increaſe of application, in 
order to recover loſt time, 1s no grievance, 
and gives me an uſeful leſſon, by ſhewing 
me how difficult it 1s to recover ſuch loſſes. 
I ſhall learn from it ſomething better than 
can be taught at a boarding ſchool, if it 
will prevent me from indolently throwing 
away any part ef ſo precious a treaſure, 
for a loſs ſo incurred will generally prove 
irreparable, as the indolence of diſpoſition 


which occaſioned it, will be an unſurmount- 


able bar to that increaſe of induſtry which 
it has rendered neceſſary. The debt, at 
firſt lightly contracted, becomes difficult to 
diſcharge ; diſcouraging apprehenſions of 
the labour, brings on new omiſſions, till 
they accumulate to ſo great an amount, 
that like perſons deeply involved in pecu- 
niary debts, we are afraid of examining 

Into 


. 

into an account, which we are hopeleſs of 
ſettling to our ſatisfaction; and to avoid 
the pain of ſelf-reproach, and of anticipat- 
ing by our fears the evil conſequences which 
muſt ariſe from our imprudence, we even 
ſquander away the remainder in the means 
we ule to drive our paſt extravagance from 
our thoughts, till we really become inſol- 
vent debtors; diſtreſſed, and hopeleſs of 
relicf. Happily my caſe is not ſo deſperate; 
as I was not led by indolence to neglect my 
| buſineſs, I find no difficulty in endeavour- 
ing to make up for my omiſſions, and 
think the labour a very ſmall taſk for the 
pleaſure that occaſioned it; yet I feel no 
little mortification at being obliged to ſup- 
preſs all I would wiſh to write to you, and 
only give you a copy of what has engroſſed 
my time, 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM, 
| LESSON LIX. 


: Did ſuch a ſeries of diſappointments 
damp the ambitious ſpirit of Pyrrhus? 

A. It had no ſuch ſalutary effect: he 
was no ſooner returned home than he in- 
vaded Macedonia, defeated Antigonus, and 
ſubdued the greateſt part of that Kingdom ; 

. 


1 

but, before he had put his new conqueſt 
into a ſtate of tolerable ſecurity, he turned 
his arms againſt Sparta, at the inſtigation 

of ſome di affected perſons in that country. 
2. Was his ſucceſs anſwerable to his 
kopes? 2 
A. By no means: he failed in his at- 
tempt to take Sparta, which was ſo vigo- 
rouſly defended againſt him, that the women 
ſhared almoſt equally with the men, boch 
the labour and the danger of the defence. 
From thence he went to Argos, in order 
to take advantage of a diſſention which 
divided that city; Antigonus eſpouſed the 
contrary party, and Pyrrhus having raſhly 
entered it with ſome of his troops, he was 
killed by a tile, thrown from the roof of a2 
houſe by a woman, with whoſe ſon he Was 
then fighting. 

9. What year did Pyrrhius die 

A. 272 years before Chriſt. | 

2: Did Antigonus recover Macedonia 
after the death of Pyrrhus ? 

A. He recovered it with great eaſe: and 
in a few years became a very formidable 
prince. Four years after the death of 
Pyrrhus he took Athens, and placed a gar- | 
riſon in the citadel, 

2, Who founded the or of Per- 
gamus ? 


E A. Fhileteres: 
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A. Phileteres: whom Lyſimachus had 
made Governor in that city,. wherein he 
uſually, depoſited his riches. Phileteres had 
acquitted himſelf with great fidelity in this 
truſt, till he found that Arſinoe, offended 
at the grief he had ſhewn for the murder of 
Agathocles, deſigned to take away his life, 
which, in the year 283 before Chriſt, de- 
termined him to revolt, and he not only 
kept poſſeſſion of the city, treaſures, and 
adjacent country, but laid the foundation 
of a ſtate, which became one of the moſt 
conſiderable kingdoms in Aſia. 

9. Did Prolomy Philadelphus engage 
in the continual wars which then afflicted 
the greateſt part of the known world ? 

A. He avoided it as much as poſlible, 
but his alliances ſometimes obliged him to 
take part in the quarrels of others, out of 
which he always took the firſt opportunity 
of extricating himſelf. \His chief employ- 
ment was the encouragement of arts and 
ſciences, and the extenſion of commerce, 


wherein he ſucceeded to a very great de- 


gree, and rendered his ſubjects rich, while 
the mildneſs of his government made them 
happy. The laſt war he was engaged in 
was with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
who had ſucceeded his father Antiochus 
Soter, and this he concluded with a peace, 
in which one of the conditions was, that 
Antiochus 


. 

Antiochus ſhould divorce Laodice his wife, 
and exclude two ſons he had by her, from 
the ſucceſſion to his kingdom, and marry 
Berenice the daughter of Ptolomy. 
* 9. Did ſo iniquitous a marriage prove 
fortunate ? 5 52 

A. Very much otherwiſe: on the death 
of Ptolomy Philadelphus, Antiochus repu- 
diated Berenice, and recalled Laodice, who 
actuated by reſentment of the injury before 
done her, and fearing a repetition of it 
from the natural inconſtancy of Antiochus, 
poiſoned him; and when ſhe ſaw him ex- 
piring, ſhe placed in his bed a man that 
reſembled him both in perſon and voice, - 
who, pretending to be the dying king, re- 
commended Laodice and her children to 
the care of his people, and declared her 
fon Seleucus Callinicus his ſucceſſor, who, 
by that deception, aſcended the throne 
without oppoſition. 

9. What was the fate of Berenice? 

A. She fled with her infant ſon to the 
city of Daphne, but, being beſieged: there- 
1n, they were taken and put to death, be- 
fore the army her brother Ptolomy Ever- 
getes led to her aſſiſtance could reach the 
place, He then employed his forces to 
revenge her death, and conquered a con- 
fiderable part of Seleucus's dominions. 
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Was this the only diminution of ter- 
Fitory that he ſuffered ? = 
A. By no means: when Seleucus found 
himſelf ſo powerfully attacked by Ptolomy, 
he promiſed his brother Antiochus, ſur- 
named Heirax, to give him the ſovereign- 
ty of the provinces, of which he was go- 
vernor. on condition that he brought a 
. conſiderable body of troops to his aſſiſtance. 
Antiochus, whoſe view was to take that op- 
portuniry of deſtroying his -brother, ſpent 
10 much time in making the ſtipulated 
tevies, that Ptolomy, not chuſing to con- 


tend with their joint forces, made a truce 


with Seleucus, who then refuſed to fulfil 
- the engagement he had entered into with 
Antiochus. A war between the brothers 
enſued, during which, Eumenes, prince of 
Pergamus, ſeized good part of Aſia Minor, 
rendering thereby his little ſtate very conſi- 
derable, and his ſucceſſor aſſumed the title 
of king. 
fore got poſſeſſion of Parthia, conquered 


Hyrcania, and annexing it to Parthia, in- 


creaſed it to a very powerful kingdom. 
9. What was the event of the war be⸗ 
tween Seleucus and Antiochus ? | 


A. Antiochus, no longer able to make 


head againſt his brother, fled into Egypt, 
where Ptolomy detained him many years in 
priſon, and when, at length, he found 
p | means 


—_—— 


Arſaces, likewiſe, who had be- 


E 

means to eſcape, he was ſlain by a band. of 

robbers, as he was leaving the kingdom. 
9, Was Seleucus more fortunate? 

A. Not long: after he had a little quiet- 
ed the commotions in his kingdom, he at- 
tempted to wreſt from. Arſaces the conqueſts 
he had made at a time wherr his arms, be- 
ing otherwiſe employed. he could not op- 
poſe him; but he was defeated and taken 
priſoner by the Parthian king; and, after 
about four years confinement, during which 
Arſaces had treated him with great reſpect 
and generoſity, he died of a fall from his 
horſe; and was ſucceeded on his throne by 
his ſon Seleucus, ſurnamed Cerannus. 


O. Who reigned. at this time in Mace- 
donia? . | 
A. About % yea? ee Sclcucus's 
captivity, died Demetrius, the ſon of An- 
tigonus Gonatus, after a reign of ten years, 
and leaving an infant ſon, named Philip, 
Antigonus, ſurnamed Doſon, married the 
widow of the decraſed king, and was ap- 
pointed guardian to the young prince. 

Q: In what year was this? 

A. In the year 232 before Chriſt. 
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9. Did Greece continue in quiet ſub- 
jection to the Macedonians all this time? 
A. Though the ſpirit of the Grecians 
was much depreſſed by the ſlavery into 
which they were reduced by Philip of Ma- 
cedon, and their courage ſeemed too often 
to have given place to the moſt abjet 
adulaiton and ſervility, yet ſome ſparks of 
their former fire were kindled by one great 
and good man, even in the reign of Anti- 
gonus Gonatus, 

9. To whom do you allude? 

I. To Aratus of Sicyon, the ſon of Cli- 
nias, who fell a ſacrifice to his defire of reſ- 
toring Sicyon to its ancient liberty, of 
which it had long been deprived by a race 
of tyrants. When Clinias was murdered, 
Aratus, then but ſeven years old, took re- 
fuge in the houſe of the tyrant's ſiſter, who 
being of a generous and noble neture, con- 
cealed the child, and cauſed him to be 
ſafely conveyed to Argos, where he was 
carefully educated, by ſome who had been 
friends to his father, till his twentieth year, 
when, with extraordinary courage and ſa- 
gacity he drove the then tyrant of Sicyon 
out of the city, and reſtored it to its liber- 
ty, entirely without bloodſhead. 

A Could 
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J Could ſuch a city as Sicyon long pre- 
ſerve its freedom near ſo potent an enemy 
as Antigonus f ; 

A. Aratus was ſenſible it could not, and 
therefore got it to be included in the 
Achæan League, that little republic, con- 
ſiſting of twelve ſmall cities in Peloponeſus, 
which, after expelling the ſeveral tyrants 
placed over them by the Macedonians, 
had united into one ſtate, and had revived the 
ancient laws and government, which ſo 
long had made them revered in Greece, 
though their power had never cauſed them 
to be feared. | 

9. In what manner did Aratus proceed ? 
A. After having, with great equity and 
wiſdom, quieted the ſeditions in his own 
city, being choſen general of the Acheans, 
he applied his endeavours to reſcue all Pe- 
loponeſus out of the hands of the Macedo- 
donians. He drove out of the citadel of 
Corinth, the garriſon. placed therein by 
Antigonus Gonatus, and gained other con- 
ſiderable advantages over that prince and 
his ſucceſſors : but was, at length, obliged 
to make ſome alteration in his views, by a 
war that broke out between the Achæans 
and Spartans. 

A Had the Spartans preſerved, till that 


time, the ancient ſimplicity of their man- 
ners ? 


E 4 A. By 
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A. By no means: they had long been 
corrupted, and all the vigor of their go- 
vernment loſt, when Agis, a young prince 
of only twenty years old, the ſixteenth in. 
deſcent from the illuſtrious Ageſilaus, at- 
tempted, about four years after Aratus had 
reſtored Sicyon to its liberty, to re-eſtabliſh. 
the laws and ordinances of Lycurgus. 

2: By what methods did he proceed? 

A. Having engaged Ageſilaus, his un- 
ele, his mother, and grandmother, who 
were extremely rich, with many more of 
his relations and friends, to concur with 
him in his views, he prevaled with-the 

cople to paſs a decree, tor the abolition of 
all debts, and an equal partition of lands. 
The firlt part was'executed, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition 'of Leonidas, his .col- 
- league on the throne, and a numerous par- 
ty of his adherents ; Agis ſetting the exam- 
ple, by being the firſt who threw. into a 
1 fire, made for that purpoſe, all the 

nds, contracts, and ſecurities, given 

his debtors, to a very conſiderable value. 
Bur Ageſilaus, who had conſented. to the 
cle (12ned reformation, only becauſe he was. 
much encumbered with debts, though his 
eſtate was great, found means to delay the 
execution of that part of the decree, or- 
daining the diviſion of the lands, till Agis 
Was obliged to leave the city, in order to 
Fe! | command 


i * 
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command the army deſtined for the aſſiſt- 


ance cf the Achæans. 
9. What paſſed in Sparta after the de- 


parture of Agis ? | 
A. Ageſilaus, who was one of the Ephori, 
being no longer reſtrained by the authority 
of his nephew, committed fo many acts of 
violence and oppreſſion, that the people, 
exaſperated by his conduct, recalled Leont-- 
das, whom they had before baniſhed, raiſ- 
ing his ſon-in-law, . Cleombrotus, to his 
e502 on the throne, and when the two 
ings returned they found Leonidas reſtor- 
ed. to his full power. . 
Q:. What courſe could they then take? 
A. The adverſe party was ſo ſtrong, that 
even their perſons were not ſafe, and they 
were reduced to ſeek refuge in a temple. ' 
Q; Did it afford them the aſylum. they 
ſought? * Ve 
A. Not to any purpoſe : though the ſa- 
credneſs of the altar was not openly violat- - 
ed. Cleombrotus, at the earneſt ſolicita- 
tion of his wife, who was dauFhter to Leo- 
nidas, ſuffered no other puniſhment. than + 
exile; but Agis, betrayed by thoſe who, 
leemed moſt his friends, was, by ſuch of 
the Ephori as were molt inveterate againſt: 
him, and aſſembled in an illegal manner, 
condemned. to die, and, in puriuance of the 
Bi. unjuſt 
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unjuſt ſentencs;. ſtrangled in his priſon;. as 
allo was his. mother and grandmother. 
Q. Was: Agis:married?. 
A. He was: and to one of the moſt 
beautiful and wealthy dames in Sparta, by 
whom he left a child in its earlieſt infancy. 
2: What became of his widow:? 
A. Leonidas forced. her. to eſpouſe his- 
ſom Cleomenes, then a boy, to whom ſhe- 
behaved with the greateſt reſpect and gen- 
tleneſs, though de retained the moſt inve-- 
terate hatred to his father. Cleomenes,. 
on his, part, felt for her the extremeſt re- 
gard and tenderneſs, and would join ins 
tears with her for the cruel fate of A gis, for 


whoſe virtues ſhe inſpired him, with the : 


higheſt reverence and admiration. 
9. Did Leonidas long furvive Agis ? 


A. Not above two years.: and at his: 


death he was ſucceeded by Cleomenes who: 
was ſcarcely: arrived at manhood. _ 

9. In what year did Cleomenes aſcend; 
the throne? 
A. In the year 235 before Chriſt: 


The young ladies: undertook their exer-- 


ciſes with particular pleafure this morning, 
as perſons of their own ſex bore ſo great, 


and ſo honourable a ſhare in the facts they 
were to relate; and I fo far enter into their 
ſentiments, that I find a peculiar ſatisfac- 
tion in tranſcribing them, I am afraid 

there 
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there is ſome vanity in this, but if it be 
not juſtly founded, at leaſt there is no 
great danger of its proving. pernicious, I ' 
believe we are led into more evils by too 
mean an opinion of our own ſex, than from 
eſteeming them a little too highly. I fear 
J bear no more reſemblance to Chelonida, 
than I do to Agis, therefore her virtues 
ſhould as little affect my vanity,. but, per- 
haps, I have in this caſe ſomething of the: 
too great zeal always to be ſeen in a _ 
cuted ſect; the contempt with which our 
ſex is often, I hope I may ſay unjuſtly 
treated, keeps my pride in continual alarm, 
and conſcious of no title to ſuperior regard, 
J eagerly ſeize every inſtance of female me- 
rit, and when my ſex is exalted, fancy my- 
ſelf as being one of it, intitled to ſore: 
ſhare of che honour. Poſſibly we are 
taught this kind of appropriation by the 
common practice of men, who generally 
end their complaints againſt one woman: 
who happens to have injured, or diſpleaſed 
them, by bitter reflections on the whole 
female race; therefore J am only making 
myſelf ſome amends for their injuſtice. But 
you will ſuſpect my ſincerity when J ſaid 
L ſhould receive pleaſure in tranſcribing; 
theſe proofs of female merit, if I delay in. 
this manner to begin the taſk;—to proceed 
therefore to my Heroine.. 
| E. 6: Leonidas; 
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Leonidas, colleague to Agis, king of 


Sprata, having offended the people by his 
oppoſition to the endeavours that extraor- 
Ginary young prince was making towards 
reftoring the laws eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, 
they took occaſion from his having married. 
a foreign woman, in yiolation of an ancient 
law, to dethrone him, and placed on the: 
throne Cleombrotus, who. had eſpouſed. 
Chelonida, the daughter of Leonidas, and 
was himſelf of the royal race. Leonidas- 
fled to the temple of Minerva, as an aſy 
lum from the rage of the people; thither: 
Chelonida repaired to him, preferring the: 
mournful office of adminiſtering conſola- 
tion to a diſtreſſed parent, to a ſplendid: 
partnerſhip in that royalty of which her- 
father was diſpoſſeſſed. Inſtead of ſharing. 
the flattering pleaſures of regal power, ſhe: 
now became a melancholy ſuppliant for Leo- 
nidas, and he was permitted to retire to 
Tegea, to which place Agis, who found: 
that his uncle Ageſilaus had taken mea-- 
ſures to have him flain on his journey, 
cauſed him to be ſafely conducted by a 


numerous guard. 'Chelonida accompanied 
him in his baniſhment, and by every ſooth- 
ing art endeavoured to render it ſupport- 
able to him. 1 ; 


-- Before the diviſion of the lands (one 
part of Agis's intended reformation in the- 
| 3 | ſtate) 


E 

fate) was effected, Agis was ſent at the- 
head of a body of forces to the aſſiſtance 

of the Achæans, and during his abſence, 

his uncle Ageſilaus, who was then one of 
the Ephori, obſtructed the diviſion, and 

exerciſed ſo intolerable a tyranny, that Agis, 
on his return to Sparta, found the people 
had recalled Leonidas, and were ſo exaſ— 
perated at being diſappointed of the agra- - 
Tian law they had been promiſed, that Agis HS 
and Cleombrotus, ſuſpected by the enraged 1 
multitude of an intention to deceive them 

by pretended patriotiſm, were reduced to 
ſeek their ſafety in the ſanctity of tie tem- 
ples; Agis fled to that of Minerva, Cleom- - 
brotus to that of Neptune. 

The latter was the firſt object of Leoni- 
das's reſentment ; he advanced at the head 
of a body of. ſoldiers.to the temple of Nep- - 
tune, and gave way to his anger in loading 
Cleombrotus with the Woehe reproaches; 
who, confounded by the conſciouſneſs that 
they were merited, and that, in ſupplant- 
ing Leonidas, he had violated the duty of 
a fon; appeared in the utmoſt. dejection, 
and * 9 of urging any thing in. his 
own defence. But Chelonida had accom- 
panied her father, ſtill clad in the mourn-- 
ing habit ſhe had aſſumed at the time of 
his depoſition, and leading her two little 
infants. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw her huſband 

ſhe: 
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e advanced, and embraced him with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, and then addreſſing her 


father with all the earneſtneſs and humility. 


of a. ſuppliant, © Think not,” ſaid ſhe, 
my father, that all- this ſemblance of 
« woe,. this mourning attire,. this dejected, 
* countenance, this emaciared body, and. 
« theſe ſtreaming eyes, are occaſioned by 
« the diſtreſs of Cleombrotus: no, this 


« diſmal habit was firſt. aſſumed on your. 
- « baniſhment from this city; the. calami- 


« ties to which you. were expoſed, firſt 
e taught my. tears to flow, and. reduced 
« me to this melancholy ſtate ; but. muſt. 
« my miſeries never know a period? muſt. 


J ever be a mourner ? or would you have. 


«me cloathe myſelf in gay attire, and 
« wear all the appearances of the joy which. 
your reſtoration to Sparta deſerves, while. 
« my. huſband, the man whom you recom- 
„ mended to my virgin love, is threatened: 


_ «with immediate death from the hand of, 


% my father? You have indeed the power 


« of. e his imprudence beyond the 

cruel wiſh your reſentment can ſug- 
« geſt; for though he might with courage. 
« and reſolution ſubmit to the fatal ſtroke, 
« yet think how inſupportable his affliction: 
« will be, when he ſees a wife, whom he. 


cc mo 


« ſo tenderly loves, expiring at his feet; 


for do not believe that I will ſurvive 
«-Cleombrotus.. 


( 8 N } 

* Cleombrotus.. Could I attempt to.afſo» 
« cjiate with the Sparton. matrons, When 
« equally. ** by the moſt. dear rela- 
tions; thoſe united. to me by the ſtrong-- 
« oft ties of nature and love! I who had 
not ſufficient. influence. over my, huſband: 
« to move him to compaſſionate my, father, 
« nor power with my father to obtain mer- 
&« cy for my huſband She then. reclined 
her face againſt the cheek of Cleomhrotus, 
and while the tears flowed plentifully from 
her eyes, ſhe caſt the: moſt. ſupplicating 
glances round on the audience, to prevail 
with them. to enforce her ſuit to the offend-- 
ed king. | | 

All the ſpectators were touched with the 
tendereſt compaſſion for ſo excellent a wo- 
man, . and.even-Leonidas's reſentment gave 
way to paternal tenderneſs; he relinquiſhed 
the bloody purpoſe which. had. brought him 
thither, and only, ordered Cleombrotus to 
depart. inſtantly from Sparta. He impor- 
tunately ſolicited his daughter to, remain 
with him, and as ſhe had ſhared his diſtreſs, 
to partake of his proſperity, and. reward 
him for the great proof he had given her: 
of his affection, by ſparing the life of her 
huſband.. The generous. Chelonida, ever 
more attached to the afflicted than the proſ- 
perous friend, was not to be moved; but 
Nlacing one of her children in her huſband's 


arms,, 
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* proofs of true tenderneſs of heart than in 


„ then a huſband's ſorrows, She feared 


thereby afford conſolation to thoſe who 


— 
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arms, and claſping the other in her own, 


huſband in poverty and baniſhment, to the 
eaſe, the affluence, the ſplendor, that a- 
waited her in her father's palace. In 
« Chelonida,” ſaid Mrs. Wheatley, We 
te fee woman's true glory. Who that con- 
« fiders her can think that timerouſnefs 
© and falſe delicacy, , which ſo many of our 
4 ſex affect, gives that grace to their cha- 
&« rafter which they intend by it? Coward- 
0 jce and cruelty have ever been deemed 
* companions,.. this ſhould teach us not to 
«afſume the appearance of a vice ſo ill ac- 
*companied.. A tender mind, and gentle 
©« manners, are indeed the moſt : amiable - 
«characteriſtics of our ſex, , but they are 
only weakneſſes incident to our feeble - 
frames, if they are not united with for- 
« titude. Where. can: we find : ſtronger 


„ Chelonida ? She who could forſake not 
only all. that can flatter ambition or vani- 
« ty, indulge indolence, or gratify the love 
of pleaſure, firſt to ſoothe a father's, 


& neither the: fatigues of weariſome jour-- 
© nies, the dangers of ſolitary retirement, 
nor the diſtreſſes of penury ; but expoſ- 
«ed herſelf to them all when ſhe could 


Shad. 


* 
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a: fad" the beſt title to her ſervices. Ad 
« yerſity is the proper trial of female cou- 
e rage. The ſuffering virtues are what na- 
ture ſeems principally to have deſigned: 
for our ſex, and though they are not the 
« moſt pleaſant, they are certainly the moſt 
% honourable.. That turbulent ſpirit which, 
« has- gained ſo many men the name of 
« hero, is rather madneſs than true valour; 
e mere impatience (a ſenſation ſomewhat: . 
« alted to cowardice) may prompt a man. 
to attempt to make fortune his ſlave, 
but one who can with true fortitude bear 
te the ſevereſt frowns of fortune, ſhews real 
courage, and ſuch as our ſex may ſhare 
in; and without it, the tender, gentle na- 
ture, which ſhould. diſtinguiſh us, muſt 
often fail of. producing the effects it was 
given for. Timerouſneſs ariſes from ſelf- 
* love, and makes us omit our duties to 
© others from too nice a care of ourſelves, 
* when any object of fear preſents itſelf in 
* our road to duty. A woman who ima- 
e gines ſhe gains honour by expelling from 
her breaſt, or concealing all the affec- 
* tions of humanity, I think degrades her- 
* ſelf below the human ſpecies ; but when 
* I contemplate the conduct of Chelonida, 
* deſpiſing danger and diftreſs at the call. 
<« of duty, 1 admire and reverence the Spar- 
| tan: 
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tan matron; and bluſh to think how 
„much we are _— * ; 

I thought, my dear mamma, I could in 
ſome degree have juſtified us modern wo- 
men againſt Mrs. Wheatley's ſevere cen- 
ſures, by producing your example. Equal 
trials to Chelonida's, indeed modern man- 
ners will not often afford, but all the ſelf- 
facrifices they will admit of, you have per- 
formed; a foundation ſurely to ſuppoſe 
you could have carried the point farther, 
had you been called to it. But to proceed 
to the other exerciſe, the ſubject of which 


was the death of Agis, his mother, end 


randmother. 
After Cleombrotus was expelled the ct- 
ty of Sparta, Leonidas tried by various 
arts to prevail with Agis ta leave his aſy- 
lum ; but finding them unavailing, he de- 
' termined to try whether the fidelity of the 
friends who ſtill appeared attached to the 
unfortunate prince, was not. more eaſily 
conquered than his cautious prudence; 
and ſucceeded but too well, Three of 
theſe falſe friends frequently accompanied 
Agis from the temple to the baths, and 
reconducted him back to the temple. 
On one of theſe occaſions, when the 
ſtreets were empty, for the people, become 
ſenſible of their error, were again his friends, 


they ſeized, and forcibly dragged him to 


priſon. 


| 1 ” 

prifon. Leonidas immediately ſurround 

it with a great number of foreign ſoldiers, 
and ſending for the Ephori, and ſuch of the 
ſenators, on whoſe concurrence he could 
depend, Agis was brought before them, 
and ordered to juſtify himſelf, with reſpect 
to his intended innovations in the republic. 
It would have been to little purpoſe to have 
alledged, that this was no competent tri- 
bunal, nor did the unfortunate prince at- 
tempt it. One of the Ephori gave him to 
underſtand, there was one way of clearing 
himſelf from the crime laid to his charge, 
and to afford him an opportunity of doing 
ſo, aſked him if“ he had not been com- 
e peiled into thoſe meaſures by Lyſander 
*« and Apgeſilaus ?” But Apis replied, © he 
„had not acted in conſequence of any com- 
<« pulſion; his admiration of Lycurgus, and 
« an ardent deſire to imitate his conduct, 
gad been his only motives for attempting 
* to reſtore the city to the ſame ſtate in 
* which that legiſlator had left it.” The 
ſame officer then aſking. him, if “he re- 
* pented of that proceeding ?? He an- 
ſwered with firmneſs, that, The ſight of 
death, armed with all its terrors, could 
never make him repent ſo virtuous, ſo 
* noble, ſo glorious an undertaking.” On 
this declaration, his judges. condemned him 
to death, and. commanded. that he * N 
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Be carried to that part of the priſon. where. 
in criminals were uſually ſtrangled: but 
neither the public officers, nor any of the 
foreign ſoldiers could be compelled by 
threats to execute this command ; where- 
upon Demochares, one of: his treacherous 
betrayers, with his own: hand dragged the 
much injured prince to the dungeon.. 

The people had, by this time, learned 
the danger of their king; and, fired by 
the cries and intreaties of Ageſiſtrata and 
Archidamia, the mother and grandmother 


of Agis, who beſeeched them to procure 


for the king of Sparta, the juſt liberty of 


defending himſelf, and of being judged by 


his citizens; they thronged tumultuouſly 


about the priſon; and by their zeal- only 
haſtened the death of the unhappy prince, 


whom his enemies feared, would be forci- 
bly taken out of their hands. One of the 
executioners wept. at the cruelty of the 
command he was. forced to obey, upon 
which Agis ſaid to him, Weep not for 
eme, my friend; although cut off thus in 
« my prime of youth, contrary to juſtice 
„ and the laws; I am far happier than 
«thoſe who have condemned me, and com- 
pared with them, am an object worthy of 
« envy.” And then with an air of modeſt 


- firmneſs, , and without ſhewing the leaſt gn 


1 
cof reluctance, offered his neck to the fatal 
cord. f 185 1 
As Amphares, another of the faithleſs 
friends of this noble prince, came from 
the priſon where he had been a witneſs of 


this tragic ſcene, Ageſiſtrata chrew herſelf 


at his feet. The vile wretch aſſured her 
Agis had nothing to fear, and, as a proof 
of his ſincerity, deſired leave to conduct 
her to her ſon. She begged permiſſion for 
her aged mother to aceompany her to him, 
hom they equally longed to behold. Am- 
-phares's cruelty was too well pleaſed with 
this requeſt to be inclined to refuſe it, and 
accordingly led them both into the priſon, 
cauſing the doors to be immediately ſhut 
on them. He conſigned Archidamia to 
the hands of the executioner, and when 
the fatal deed was perpetrated, he ordered 
Agefiſtrata to enter the dungeon; where ſhe 
beheld her excellent ſon Ping dead on 
the ground, and at a little diſtance from 
him the body of her mother, alike breath- 
leſs, with the cord ſtill about her neck. 
She aſſiſted in untying it, and laying her 
corpſe by her murdered ſon, decently co- 
vered it with linen; ſhe then caſt herſelf 
on the body of Agis, and after tenderly 
Kiſſing his cold lips, Oh! my ſon!” ſail © 
the,. thy gentle nature, the exceſs of thy 
* humanity, thy too great — 
< and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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< and lenity, have undone thee, and been 
fatal to us.” 

Amphares, who had retired no farther 
than the door, that he might be a witneſs 
of this moſt dreadful ſcene, approached 
her, and fiercely ſaid, Since you ap- 
proved the deſigns of your ſon, you ſhall 


e ſhare his puniſhment.” Ageſiſtrata roſe 


at thoſe words, and with an impatience 
that ſhewed ſhe conſidered this menace ra- 
ther as a bleſſing than a misfortune, ran to 
the fatal cord, crying, May this at leaſt 
be uſeful to Sparta.” And tying it round 
her neck, haſtened the Executioner to per- 
form his office. 
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9. What is to be remarked in the cir- 


cle of Bavaria? 


A. The moſt conſiderable places in this 
circle are the 


Achbiſhopricks of } { Chief towns. 
Salzburg, Salzburg. Tis 


| „ 
The Electorate of) \ Chief towns. 


Bavaria, to which | 
belongs the Dut- Munich and Landſ- 
chy, conſiſting of ö hut. | 
Upper and Low- || 
er Bavaria. J L 
The Upper Palati- Amberg. 
nate, C 
The ng of 
PFreyſing. 4 N hüng. 
The County 
Wordenfels. Wordenfels. 
— 
Neubur Neuburg. 
The billoprick of | | The . City ot 
Ratiſbon, Ratiſbon. 
The Landgravate of 0 
Leuchtenberg. arte o 
The Biſhoprick of [ 
Paſſau. | Paſſay. 


The county of Ternſtein, the Provoſt- 
ſhip of r the county of Haag, 
the abby of St. Emmeram in Ratiſbon, and 

the county of Ortenburg. 
9. What does the circle of Franconia 
contain? 


A. This circle is compoſed of the 


Biſhopricks of Chief towns. 
Bamberg, Bamberg. 
Wurzburg, Wurzburg. 


The 


7.6 3 | 
The Principality of Bayreuth and Culm- 
Culmback. back. | 


The Biſhoprick of . 

Eichſtett. : Eichſtett. 

The Principality of | | 

*Onolzbach. . Onolzbach. 

The Maſterdom of | | 

Mergentheim. 4. 

"The Bailiwich of | { 

Franconia. E 

The Counties 1750 

Henneberg and Henneberg. . 

Schwarzenberg. 8 

Of vor nor } {CEhringen. 

Of Caſſell. _ Caſſell. f 
Of Wertheim. Wertheim. 

Rieneck. ö Rieneck 
Erbach. "£3 Erbach 

The Seigniories of] f 

Limburg. | 

Seinſheim. hi n 

Riechelſberg. 14. _ 2 bearing 

Wieſentheid. a | n commer 

Welzheim. 

Hauſen. L. 


The imperial cities of Nurnberg. Ro- 
thenburg, Windſheim, Schweinfurt, and 
Weiſſenburg. 

9. What does the circle of Upper Sax- 


_ contain? 
A. The 


697 
A. The Electorate of Saxony, the Duthy 
of Saxony. 
The Circle of . Chief towns. 
Thuringia. | ; 
The Margravateof 
Meiſſen. | | Dreſden and 
The Circle of 4 
Meiſſen. I Mleiſſen. 
The Circles of | 
Erzgebirg. | Freyberg. 
Leipzig. x 
Vogtland. Plauen. 
Neuſtadt. | . 72 
The foundations of Merſeburg, and * 
Naumburg. 
The electoral Marck of Brandenburg. 
The principalities of Weimar, Eiſenach, 
Coburg, Gotha, Altenburg, Querfurt, 
Cammin, Anhalt-Deſſau, Cothen, Zerbſt, 
and Schwarzburg. 
The dutchy of Pomerania. 
The counties of Mansfeld, Stollberg, 
Wernigerode, Barby, and Hohnſte in. 
The lordſhips of Ruſſen, Schonburg, 
Lorn, and Klettenberg. 
9. What does the circle of Lower Sax- 
ony contain ? 
A. The dutchy of Magdeburg, the ter- 
ritories of the Electorate-houſe of Brunſ- 
wick-Luneburg. | 
. What are thoſe territories? - | 
: F A. Thoſe 


fi 
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A. Thoſe that belong to the cireſe of 
Lower Saxony are the dutchies of Bremen 
and Lauenburg. The principalities of Lu- 
neburg, Calenburg, and Grubenhagen. 
2. Enumerate the principal places in 
Lower Saxony. 

A. The principalities of Luneburg-Zell, 
Wolfenbuttel, and Halberſtadr. 

The dutchy of Meclenburg and Guſtro. 

The dutchy of Holſtein, with the lord- 
ſhip of Pinneberg, and the town of AE 
tona- 

The dioceſe of Hildeſheim. The dutchy 
of Saxe-Lauenberfg. The archbiſhoprick 
of Lubeck. The principalities of Schwerin, 
Natzeburg, and Blankenburg. The coun- 
ty of Ranzau. The imperial cities of Lu- 
Beck, Goſzlar, Muhlhauſen, Hamburg, 
and Bremin. | 

9. What does the dutchy of Sileſia 
contain ? 

A. It is divided into Upper and Lower 
Sileſia, and comprehends the principali- 
ties of Breſlau, Brieg, Schweidnitz, Jauer, 
Lignitz, Wolau, Glogau, Neyſze, Oels, 
Ny . Munſterberg, Trachenberg, Caro- 

„Oppeln, and Ratibor. 

ke circle of Leobſchutz. 

The principality of Troppau. 

' "The county of Glatz, with many others 
tis remarkable. 
Q.: Are 
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9. Are the ſovercigns of all the princi- 
palities you have mentioned inveſted with 
ſupreme power? i | 

A. They are all: and there is in number 
above three hundred of them, though not 
all by me enumerated, abſolute in their 
own dominions; but as a congregated ba- 
dy ſubject to the emperor, though his paw- 
er over them 1s very limited. | 

9. Is not the emperor an elected ſove- 
reign ? 

A. Nominally he is: for the form of 
an election is {till Kept up, but the impe- 
rial crown has in fact been hereditary in 
the family of the dukes of Auſtria, ever 
ſince Frederic the third. . 

2. How many elèctors are there? 

A. Nine: namely, the archbiſhops of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologn, the king of 
Bohemia, the dukes of Bavaria, and Sax- 
ony, the electors of Brandenburg, and 
Hanover, and the prince- Palatine of the 
Rhine, | | 

9, Of what temperature is the air in Ger- 
many ? 

A. As the country is of very great extent, 
the climate and ſoil vary much, according 
to the different parts of it; the northern 
provinces are in general very cold, and the 
land but moderately fertile; in the ſouth- 
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ern circles. the air is fine and the earth ex- 
tremely fruitful. | 
2. What character do the people bear? 
A. They are ſaid to be both in mind 
and body ftrong and heavy. Hiſtory fur- 
niſhes- us with various proofs that they 
were ancĩently a hardy warlike people; and 
Germany was ſo populous, that in the fifth 
century they over ran the greateſt part of 
Europe, and the people who now poſſeſs 
moſt of the European ftates are deſcended 
from thoſe colonies of the Germans. What 
they want in quickneſs of genius has been 
more than compenſated by induſtry, which 
has enabled them to make ſome great diſ- 
coveries; that of gun- powder in particu- 
lar, though they are ſaid to have hit upon 
it accidentally in a chimical proceſs; the 
operator was Bartholaus Swart, a Jeſuit. 
Their intellels are, perhaps, rendered 
more heavy by immoderate eating and 
drinking, to which they are much addicted. 

9. What are the Hans towns? | 

A. A number of cities, which, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, united 
by a league in mutual deſence of their li- 
berties; of theſe Lubec, Cologn, and Dant- 
zic are the chief, but they have been long 
in a declir ing fate. | 
9. What 


1 
9. What religion is eſtabliſhed 1a Ger- 
many? | | | 
A. The Emperor muſt be a Roman Ca- 
tholic, but that faith and the Proteſtanc 
perſuaſion are profeſſed by nearly equal 
numbers in the empire. The reformation 
was firſt begun in Germany, about the 
year 1517, by Mariun Luther, | 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM 
LESSON XV. 
OF BOHEMIA. 


9. Where does Bohemia lie? 

A. in the middle of Germany, between 
48 deg. 30 m. and 51. deg. of north lati- 
tude, and the 30 deg. and 36 deg. eaſt lon- 
gitude, and is bounded on the north by 
Miſnia, Luſatia, and Sileſia; on the weit 
by Erzgebirge, Vogtland, Culmback, and 
the Upper Palatinate; on the ſouth by Ba- 
varia and Auſtria; and on the eaſt by Mo- 
ravia, Sileſia, and the county of Glatz. 

9. Ho is it divided? 

A. It conſiſts of Prague, the capital 
ws, with its diviſions, and twelve cir- 
cles. 


2. Which are the circles? 
FS A. The 


31 
A. The circles of) Chief towns, 


Bunzlau. Jung Bunzlau, 
Koningratz. Jaromirz. 
Chrudim. Chrudim. 
Tichaſlau. Czaſlaw. 
Kaurzim. | | Kaurzim. 
Bechin. 74 Budweis. 
Prachin. | | Piſck. 
Pilſen. | Pillen. 

Saaz. Saaz. | 
Leutmeritz. Leutmeritz, 
Bakownitz. Bakownitz. 


Beraunpodbrad. J L Beraun. 


Os HUNGARY. 


5 What is Hungary ? 

It is a kingdom ſituated between the 
e fifth and forty ninth degrees of north 
latitude, and 32 and 44 deg. of eaſt longi- 
tude, It is bounded in its limited ſenſe, to 
the north by Poland, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the Carpathian Mountains; on 
the eaſt by Tranſylvania, and W alachia; 
on the ſouth by Servia and, the, River 
Drave, which ſeparates it from Sclavonia ; 
and on the weſt by Moravia, Auſtria, and 
Stiria, in its more extenſive ſenſe Hungary 
comprehends Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Boſnia, 
Servia, and Tranſylvania; and even Mol- 

davia and Walachia are included in it. 
9. How 


4 0 ; 
9. How is Hungary divided? 
A. Into Upper and Lower Hungary. 
Q: What daes the former contain ? 
A. Upper Hungary, which lies to the 
eaſt, conſiſts of two circles, and compre- 
hends many cities, the molt conſiderable of 
which are, Tokay, Temes-var, Szeged, 
and Great Varadein. 


. What does che Lower Hungary con- 


tain ? 

A. The principal towns therein. are, 
Preſburg, the capital of Hungary, lying 
on the Danube, Gran, Buda, formerly the 
metropolis, and Peter- Wardein, SCagtzy 
and others leſs conſiderable. 


9. Have theie kingdoms their reſpective 


ſovereigns ? 

A. They are now both ſubject to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and ruled with a rod of 
iron. 


Thougb want of leiſure. ſhortens my let⸗ 
ter, it cannot damp. the conſtant ſenſe 1 
have of my dear mamma's goodnels, nor 
prevent my feeling every mament, ' with 


how much lincerity and tenderneſs 1 am 


ever her moſt 
Dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
MARIA NL TON. 
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LETTER XXXVE. 
My dear Mamma, 


"T woug H if envy could ever be juf- 
tified, I might be pardonable in being a 
little envious of my couſin Nancy, yet 1 
rejoice he has made you ſo _ a viſit, 
as ſhe muſt have enlivened your ſolitude; 
and ſince that happy lot is denied me, 1 
am very glad another has, for a little time 
at leaſt, performed that part which I ſhould 
with ſo much pleaſure paſs my life in act- 
ing; and I truſt I ſhall not alway be ex- 
cluded from the ſociety my heart longs af- 
ter. But you ſay this ſubje& makes you 
melancholy ; the dejection of my own ſpi- 
rits whenever my thoughts dwell on it, 
ſhews ne how it may naturally affect the 
deareſt and beſt of mothers, therefore no 
more of it. 

J had ſcarcely ſealed my laſt letter to 
you, when I Was called down to make m 
compliments to a new ſcholar, one that 
may be ſo termed in a different ſenſe from 
the reſt of us. We are called ſcholars, be- 
cauſe we come to learn, ſhe may be allowed 
the name from having learned. You will, 


Perhaps, 


( 105 ) 
perhaps, aſk, why then does ſhe come to 
ſchool ?—Not to acquire inore learning, 
7 but to be taught the true uſe and value of 
ic. Miſs Wilkins, for that is her name, 
is daughter to a gentleman, who, by hav- 
f ing a conſiderable fortune in St. Chriſto- 
pPher's, is frequently obliged to go thither, 


nad his wife eſteeming his ſociety a full 
9 compenſation for the dangers of the ſea, 
and change of climate, always accompa- 


ries him. They were obliged to under- 
take one of theſe neceſſary voyages when 
our new. boarder was about four years old. 
Mrs. Wilkins's father and mother, too 
fond of the child to endure the thought 
of her being expoſed to dangers, defired 
ſhe might be left with them, and were with 
pleaſure indulged in their requeſt. 1 
When Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins returned 
into England, the ſittle girl was become 
ſo much the idôl of her grandfather and 
grandmother, that they could net be 
brought to part With her, and as her pa- 
rents had more children, they infifted that 
it would be cruel th deny their age its great 
, conſolation, by robling them of their little 
prattler. They were again complied with, 
and were happy in the conceſſion. Miss 
Wilkins was at firſt the object of their ten- 
derneſs, and in a little time became alſo 
che object of their vanity. In perſon the 
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(106) 
Was in no reſpect remarkable, but ſuffi- 


ciently plealing to delight her fond parents, WI 
And it is ſtili agreeable; but they ſoon diſ- fe 
covered, or thought they diſcovered, an ſh 
Uncommon genius in her. Whatever they the 
-attempted to teach her ſhe acquired with a a 0 
Facility that rendered it pleaſant to her, and tat 
her memory was both quick and retentive. hel 
Her talents were diligently cultivated. Her vet 
grandfather inſtructed her, and her grandmo- 
ther wondered. Could ſhe do leſs than the 
wonder at a girl, who, at eight years old, tok 
knew more than ſhe did at almoſt cighty ? Wa; 
She was a very honeſt, good, but illiterate Th 
woman. Before Miſs Wilkins was ten fall 
years old, ſhe was conſidered as a prodigy. on 
Her grandfather examined her in every War 
company, that due honour might be paid fen 
to her various excellencies; and as ſhe had to c 
really made uncommon -progreſs, ſhe re- \ 
ceived much praiſe from ſincerity, and ſtill der 
more from complaiſance to her fond parents. the 
It is no wonder then that the poor girl's top) 
vanity grew ſtill faſter than her knowledge, the. 
or that ſhe endeavoured to introduce ſome graf 
ſcraps of that learning into all her converſa. of | 
tion, which ſhe ſaw charmed the good old drea 
People. that 
A year ago her grandmother died, and able 
the old gentleman ſurvived her only about with 
eight months. Miſs Wilkins then return- ure 


ed 
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ed to her father's; where ſhe was received, 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, to prevent her 
feeling the loſs, of an indulgence to which, 
ſhe had been ſo long accuſtomed, but 
they were ſeverely mortified at finding her 
a complete coxcomb. Her pedantic affec- 
tation became a. ſubject of ridicule to all 
her ne acquaintance; and a turn of con- 
verſauon far out of the common road, 
would frequently force a ſmile even, from 
the polite, which, though received as à 
token of approbation by the young lady, 
was ſcverely felt by her father and mother. 
They gently intimated the error the! hat! 
fallen into, but found whatever they ſaid 
on the ſubject was received as a proof of 
Fel want of affection for her; and either of- 
tended or grigyed, her, but was not likely 
to correct har intolerable conceit. 

While Mr. and Mrs! Wilkins were un- 
der this. mortiſication, their affairs oblige. 
them to determine on re: viſiting St Chriſ- 
topher's. Miſs had imbibed great fears gf 
the ſea, from the terrors with which her 
;grandfather and his wife had always ſpoken 
of it; ihe thought of being expoſed to ſo 
dreadful an element diſtreſſed her ſo much 
that her parents conſidered it as a favour- 
able opportunity for effecting what they 
wilhed, but could not have othenwiſe ven- 
4aured to propoſe, and .expreliing a deſite 
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= ſpare her a voyage which appeared o 


though not blind to her acquired ſollies. 
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dreadful to her, ſaid they knew not where 
to leave her, except ſhe would like to paſs 
— time of their abſence with Mrs. Wheat- 
5 | 
Mrs. Wheatly was an entire ſtranger to 
{Miſs Wilkins, but whatever was an aſylum 
from the ſea appeared eligible to her, and 
that the old lady kept a ſchool was no diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance to her, as ſhe ima- 
gined ſhe would know how to eſteem pro- 
perly that learning for which her parents 
and her fiſters ſeemed to have no taſte; nor 
did ſhe doubt but ſhe-ſhould be an object 
of admiration both to her and her ſcholars. 
Mrs. Wilkins, who has for many years 
been the intimate friend of this family, re- 
queſted Mrs. Wheatley, as the greateſt fa- 


vour ſhe could confer on her, to receive her 
daughter, not as a ſcholar, but a compa- 


> mon, and to uſe her beſt endeavours to cure 


| her of her pedantry. Though the taſk was 


not an agreeable one, Mrs. Wheatley could 
not reſiſt the deſire of her friends, who 


*hoped ſhe might be able to effect what 


they dared not attempt, leſt they ſhould 
entirely eſtrange from them the mind of 
their newly reſtored daughter; whom, for 
her natural endowments, they tenderly love, 


( 10g ) 

"Miſs Wilkins ſoon gave us full proof 
that the account we had received of her 
pedantiy and affectation had not been ex- 
aggerated. She complained of fatigue, the 

vehicle being uneafy, and the roads ſo 

ſtony, that with the violent concuſſions ſhe 

ſuffered ſhe was covered with contuſions. 

The maid brought in a band-box, and 

Miſs Wilkins bade her put it in the angle 

of the room; the poor girl ſtarted, not 

knowing where that was, till Mrs. Wheat- 
ley ſaid, ** Miſs Wilkins means the cor- 

ner of the room, Betty.” Miſs gave a 

ſmile of ineffable contempt at poor Betty's 
ignorance. She - expreſſed no ſmall ſatis- 
faction at the fight of tea and bread and 
butter, declaring ſhe was ready to expire 
with inanition, having taken no refection 
fince her breakfaſt, for ſhe had been afraid 
[the leaſt procraſtination might have reduc- 
ed her to finiſh her journey by the dim luſ- 
tre of the poor little twinkling luminaries. 
Mrs. Wheatley really bluſhed for her, and, 
with viſible impatience 1n her countenance, 
ſaid, Indeed the road you came is too bad 

to travel agreeably by that light, and there 

is no moon now. But Miſs Wilkins's lofty 

ſtile, was not fo eaſily depreſſed, ſhe con- 
tinued in the {ſame ſtrain, and was fo inge- 
nmious, that I really think ſhe did not give 

rus above two words in a ſentence, that 


conſiſted 
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eonliſted of leſs. than four, ſyllables, the 
whole night; except ſuch as by being tech- 
nical terms, compenſated for their brevity. 
Though I believe ſhe knows the meaning 
of the words ſhe utters, yet ſhe would ra- 
ther chuſe an-improper one than be guilty 
of a monoſyllable, which ſhe conſiders as 
an heinous. offence againſt good language. 
Nor will hard words alone content her, 
the | is continually making alluſions deſign- 
ed to ſhew her learning. She met four or 
five of us walking arm in arm this morn- 
ing, and cried out an impenetrable phalanx 
I proteſt, Our Schogl-room ſhe. has dig- 
nified with the name of. the attic ſchool, 
the houſe ſhe calls the temple of the mules, 
a ſhady walk-in the garden ſhe terms the 
.academic groye, and declares the Whale 
country around is ſo pleaſant, that it will 
make her a peripatetic philoſopher, dag. 
ivg ſome of our youngeſt ladies cagerly e. 
paged in a very actice play, ſhe Fenn 
that their ſtrength was. almoſt adequate to 
the gymnaltic. exerciſes. But to repeat 
more inſtances of her pedantry, would 
'weary; you, if the ſpecimens I haye already 
given, have not already, had, that effect; 
add to this, that her converſation is alfo 
zinterlarded with French, Italian, or 1.atin 
words, to ſo great. a degree, that. it would 
be difficult to determine, which. ſhe Gelign- 
— 


( 22 ) 
ed to have conſidered as her principal lan- 
guage, it is a kind of lingua franca, ſo 
compounded of different tongues, that it 
is no language at all; and perſons” 
Fong imagination might, while ſhe 1s talk- 
„fancy themſelves at the building of 
Babel in the very inſtant of the grand con- 
Fuſion, | 
As new converts are moſt zealous, ſo Miſs 
Le Maine, having but juſt. begun to read 
any thing that deſerves to be read, has ſo 
paſſionate an admiration tor, whatever may 
de called learning, that ſhe gazes at Mis 
Wilkins in her higheſt frenzy of pedantry 
with profound veneration, and even envies 
her amazing erudition ; ſhe. treaſures up 
every hard word, and aver-ſtrained alluſion _ 
in her memory, and impatiently longs for 
the power of being equally abſurd, but 


this blind admiration will, by our . gaver- 


neſſes, be turned to good account, and 
they will know how to damp the vain de- 
fire of exhibiting knowledge, without 
extinguiſhing the ardour to acquire it. I 
am ſenſible that When I ſpeak ot the little 
we very young people can learn, I commit 
a great impropriety in uſing the words, 
knowledge or learning, I might as juſtly, 
call a middle ſized perſon a giant, but it is 
for want of terms to expreſs omething 
chat is a degree above: total ignorance, and 
a truſt, 


| 1 7 

I truſt, my dear mamma, will not charge 
on me for an error in judgment, what, in 
Fact, proceeds only from a defect in lan- 
guage. 

Mrs. Wheatley has begun gently to in- 
timate to Mis Wilkins, that her conver- 
ſation is a little pedantic; but, without 


any good effect, ſhe replies, that diſcourſe 


muſt take its tincture from our ideas, and 
that if they are not of the vulgar and com- 
mon ſort, our phraſes will be adapted to 
them: a perſon of learning cannot talk like 
the illiterate z adding, that ſhe is apt to be- 
lieve few people would with they ſhould ; 
and ſhe knows no uſe of uncommon talents 
if ſuch people are to reduce themſelves to 


the level of low and 1gnorant minds. Bur 


I gave you reaſon to believe, I would ſay 
no more of chis female pedant, yet am J 
ſtill on the ſubject; the novelty of the cha- 
racter in this place has too much engroſſed 
my thoughts, which may be far better em- 
ployed in the expectation of Miſs Lenthall, 
who has promiſed to be Here to- morrow 
morning, and to paſs a- little time with us; 
this indeed will be my grand Jubilee; and 
were it not for the longing deſire I continu- 
rally feel for my deareſt mammi's company, 
; — heart would not have a wiſh ungratified. 
What can be wanting to one who enjoys 


uche comforts of affluence, the tranquil plea- 
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ſures of a quiet and rational life, and above 
all, the ſociety of reſpectable, agreeable, . 
and affectionate friends? But I muſt not 
indulge myſelf in the contemplation of the 
quiet bleſſings that fall to my happy lot, 


having ſo far different an employment for 


my pen, in relating the tumultuary, and 
bloody events, contained in the part of our 
hiſtorical catechiſm, now to be tranſcribed. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON IXI. | 

2: Was Cleomenes worthy of fo early 

an exaltation? | | 1 

A. By converfing with Agiatis, his wife, 


he not only had learned to revere the me- 
mory of Agis, but had even imbibed the 


ſentiments of that moſt excellent 2 3 


like him brought up in luxurious effemina- 
cy; like him his ſoul was too noble to be 
contaminated by the ſoft infection of indo- 
lence and vice. Unawed by the unhappy 
fate of Agis, he was fired with emulation, 
and regardleis of the conſequence, was im- 
patient to execute the plan which had prov- 
ed ſo fatal to his predeceſſor in the great 
deſign. 

Q: Did he proceed by the ſame ſteps? 

| A. Noz 


( 14 ) 


A. No: believing. that a war might fa- 
Cilitate his purpoſe, he ſeized the opportu-. 


nity, given him by the Achæans, who had 
attacked the SET, the allies of Spar- 
ta, becauſe they. had refuſed to enter into 
the Achæan league. 

9. With what ſucceſs did Cleomenes 
«carry on this war? 

A. He twice defeated the Achæans: 
which gave ſuch luſtre to his character, 


that he thought he might then venture to 


attempt the execution of his noble pur- 
poſe. He imparted his deſign to his friends, 
and, finding them favourably diſpoſed, he 
ordered his return in ſuch a manner, as to 
enter Sparta when the Ephori were at ſup- 
per, and, on his appearing in the city, 
ſome perſons, appointed for that purpoſe, 
Killed four of 'the five Ephori. He the 
next day baniſhed fourſcore citizens, by 


whoſe oppoſition he feared his intention 
might be fruſtrated, and then conſigned 
over his whole eſtate as the common pro- 


perty ;. his friends firſt, and then the reſt 
of the citizens followed his example ; the 
lands were divided, and even thoſe whom 


he had ſent into aniſhment had their equal 


ſhare. He alſo reſtored the ancient me- 
thod of education, the exerciſes, and pub- 
lic meals; and chen aſſociated his brother 


Euclidas 


( 115 ) 
Euclidas on. the throne, leſt the people 
might be diſguſted by ſingle monarchy. 
9. In what year did Cleomenes re- eſ- 
tabliſh the ancient government of Sparta? 
A. In the year 225, before Chriſt. 
a 2. Did not the cares and dangers at- 
6 tending ſuch a revolution prevent his con- 
1 tinuing the war with the Acheans? | 
A. Only for a ſhort time: his affab''ity 
of manners and gentleneſs of mind, toge- 
ther with his approved generoſity and mag- 
nanimity, had ſo well ſecured to him the 
affections of his citizens, that he ſoon ven- 
tured to renew the war, wherein he defeat - 
ed their armies, took many of their cities, 
and, by a ſeries of ſucceſſes, reduced them 
into great extremity. He then offered peace 
and à reſtoration of all the places he had. 
taken, on condition they would appoint 
him general of the Achæan league. A 
Q. Did they not readily. conſent to terms 
which not only would deliver them from, 
all the bad conſequences of an unſucceſs- 
ful war, but give them the advantage of 
gaining ſo great a general, who, of all the 
men of his time, was moſt capable of ren- 
dering their arms victorious, and whoſe 
generoſity and love of freedom leit them no 
room to fear any encroachment on their 
liberties ? 


A. Such 


1 
A. Such, one would imagine, muſt have 
been the conſequence of his offer; but on 
che contrary, the Achæans not only reject- 
ed it, as moſt hiſtorians ſay, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Aratus, who was jealous of the glo- 
ry of a youthful hero, by whom his had ſo 
much ſuffered, but they invited Antigonus 
king of Mecedonia, the enemy whom they 
had hitherto meſt feared, and moſt ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed, to undertake their defence. 
A meaſure which will ever diſgrace Aratus, 
whether it proceeded from envy, or rather 
from a failure in judgment and wiſdom, 
for which he had been ſojuſtly diſtinguiſh- 
ed; for it is * fe and, in my opi- 
nion, raſh, to charge lightly ſo great, fo 
noble a ſpirit with envy; for my part, I 
am more inclined to believe, that he feared 
the ambition of ſo young a hero; and, be- 
lieving that ſo great an increaſe of power 
might, as too frequently happens, extin- 
guiſn his early love for liberty, thought 
the Spartan the moſt dangerous enemy. 
Was their choice of Antigonus at- 
tended with tucceſs ? 
A. For more than two years the good 
fortune of Cleomenes continued; and while 
the Achæans perceived they had choſen 
themſelves a maſter, they experienced that 
they had not got a protector; but at lengtk 
the defeated Cleomenes in a battle: a vic- 


tory 
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tory he chiefly owed to the ſagacity and! 
valour of Philopæmen of Megalopolis, 
who was at that time extremely young. 

9. What followed this victory? 

A. Cleomenes, ſenſible that Sparta had 
not a ſufficient ſtrength left to repel the con- 
queror, adviſed, that he ſhould be ami- 
cably received into the city, while he ſet 
ſail for Egypt, to ſollicit ſuccours from 
Ptolomy, who had before lent him ſome 
aſſiſtance, though not till after he had re- 
ceived the mother and infant ſon of that 
prince as hoſtages. His wife, Agiatis, had 
died during the war. 

9. What treatment did the Spartans re- 
ceive from Antigonus ? | 

4. He entered the city rather as a friend 
than a conqueror ; but took the ſureſt me- 
thod-of preventing the Spartans from ever 
being again either a formidable enemy, or 
a conſiderable ſtate, by aboliſhing the laws 
of Lycurgus, fo newly re-eſtabliſhed ; and 
with them fell the glory of Sparta. In 
three days after Antigonus entered the city, 
he was obliged to leave it in order to haſten 
into Macedonia, where a war had broken 
Out. 

9. In what year did Antigonus obtain 
this victory over Cleomenes ? 

A. In the year 222 before Chriſt. 

2. Who reigned then in Syria? 

: | A. Seleucus 


1 MY ) 

A. Seleucus Ceraunus : who having ſue- 
ceeded his father Seleucus Callinicus, was 
that year poiſoned in Parthia, whither he 
had led an army, but Achæus his couſin, 
who had, during his reign, managed his 
affairs, Seleucus being from imbecillity of 


mind incapable of governing a kingdom, 


put the conſpirators to death, and the 
crown being offered to him, he refuſed it, 
and placed Antiochus, afterwards ſurnam- 
ed the great, younger ſon to Callinicus on 
the throne, though at that time but fifteen 
years of age. 
9. Did Achæus always preſerve the 

fame fidelity ? | 

A. No: ſome years after, finding him- 
ſelf accuſed of an intention to uſurp the 
crown he had refuſed, he actually declared 
Himſelf king, and Kept poſſeſſion of Aſia 
Minor, of which, Antiochus, on aſcending 
the nz, had made him governor. He 
defended himfelf againſt the king for above 
a year in the city of Sardis, but being 
then betrayed into the King's hands, he 
Was beheaded. 
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„ Was a war with Achizus the only 
one Antiochus had at that time on his 
hands ? 

J. No: he was engaged in a war like- 
wife with the King of Egypt, in order to 
recover Ccelofyria, which had for ſome 
time been in the hands of the Egyptians. 

8 Who was then king of Egypt? 

Ptolomy Evergetes dying in the year 
defote Chriſt, 220, his ſon Ptolomy Phi- 
lopater; Who Was ſuſpected of having 'poi- 
foned his father, aſcended the throne; and 
whether guilty or not of that crime, he 
had little right to complain of the imputa- 
tion, having caufed Berenice his mother, 
and . his only brother to be publicly 
put to death; and indeed his whole reign 
was nothing but a ſeries of cnmes and de- 
baucheries. 

.9, Was ER at that time in E- 
gypr ? 

A. He was: Ptolomy Evergetes had 
treated him with great generoſity, alottin 
him a very conſiderable revenue, conv 
ing with him with all the confidence of 

* 


W ) 
friendſhip, and promiſing to aſſiſt him 
both with men and money, in order to 
reinſtate . him in his kingdom, but died ba- 
fore he fulfilled that engagement. 


2. Was Philopater equally generous to 


kim? 

A. No: 
der Ptolomy Philopater. When Cleome- 
nes heard of the death of Antigonus, that 
he was ſucceeded by Philip, the ſon of De- 
metrius, to whom Antigonus had original- 
ly been conſtituted guardian, a youth of 
fifteen years old, and that the Spartans in 
concert with the Aitolians were engaged in 
a war with the Achæans and Macedonians, 
he applied to Ptolomy for a body of troops 
to enable him to give timely aid to his 
country; which that prince not only re- 
fuſed, but put him under cloſe confine- 
ment, a treatment ſo afflicting to Cleo- 
menes, that he and his friends, by a joint 
agreement, flew each other. And, after 
his deceaſe, Ptolomy cauſed his mother 
and children to be put to death. 

9. What ſucceſs had Antiochus in his 
war with Ptolomy ? 

A. For ſome time fortune ſeemed to fa- 
vour him, but at length he was vanquiſhed 
m a battle by the Egyptians, and in a 
treaty of peace he ceded Cœloſyria and Pa- 


leſtine to * After this it was 755 
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ke turned his arms againſt Achæus witk 
better ſucceſs. - 

9. What was the event of the war in 
Greece ? N 
A. Philip, though a youth, ſubmitting 
himſelf in a great degree to the councils 
and directions of Aratus, to whoſe care and 
tuition Antigonus had very judiciouſly, for 
ſome time, committed him during his life, 
he carried on the war with very great re- 
pautation, and appeared in many enter- 
prizes to act with all the conduct and mag- 
nanimity of an experienced general; and 
while he continued to be influenced by ſo 
wiſe a director, his private actions were as 
juſt and honourable, as his martial enter- 
prizes were glorious. 
9, Was Aratus the only counſellor of 


his unexperienced youth? 


A. No: Apelles, who had been his go- 
vernor before he came to the throne, and 
was appointed his prime miniſter by Anti- 
gonus, had great influence over him; but 
though he hated Aratus, and endeavoured 
by every means to eſtrange the king from 
a man of principles ſo very different from 
his own, yet he could never diſſolve the 
union between them, though he cauſed 
ſome little interruptions in it. Apelles was 
no leſs hated for his vices, than Aratus 

was reſpected for his vircues; but a lon 
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knowledge of his faults was inſufficient to 
induce the king to diſgrace him, till he 


_ diſcovered that he was carrying on treaſon- 


able practices, and then he put him to 
death. Succeſs ſeemed every where to at- 
tend the arms of Philip, which increaſing 
his ambition, he turned his thoughts to- 
wards the conqueſt of Italy; and to be at 
liberty to purſue his views, he made peace 
with the Ætolians, on condition that each 
ſtate ſnould retain the places and countries 
it had ſubdued. . 

2: What meaſures did Philip take in 
the proſecution of his new enterprize? 

A. Hannibal had at that time carried the 
Carthaginian arms into Italy, and thrice 
defeated the Romans in battle. Philip 
conſidered, therefore, an alliance with him 


as very deſitable, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
him for that purpoſe; but they falling into 


the hands of the Romans, pretended it was 
to them they were ſent to negociate a trea- 
ty; a Circumſtance. very pleaſing to that 
people at a time when they were diſtreſſed; 
and accordingly, the General gave the am- 
baſſadors a guard to conduct them ſafely 
to Rome; but they found opportunity on 
the road to make their eſcape from their 
conductors, and fled to Hannibal, with 
whom they completed their intended al- 


liapce. 
9. Did 
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9. Did Philip, in conſequence of the 
treaty, lead an army into Italy? 

A. He did the following year: but his 
camp being unexpectedly attacked by the 
Romans, he received a conſiderable defeat; 
the fleet which had conveyed his army was 
burnt, and he was obliged to return ta- 
Macedonia by land, with the melancholy 
remains of his ſhattered forces. | 

9. Was Aratus with him in this expe- 
dition ? 

A. No: he had for ſome time with- 

drawn himſelf in great meaſure from Phi- 
| lip's court, having obſerved a fatal change 
in the diſpoſitions of that prince, who ſe- 
' duced by unworthy favourites, and cor- 
rupted by flattery, had fallen into grievous 
vices, and diſgraceful exceſſes, which too 
plainly prognoſticated, that the glory ha 
had acquired in his juvenile years, would 
be obſcured by the vices and tyranny of his 
more mature age. 

A Did Philip retain to the laſt any part 
of the reſpect and affection he had fo long. 
borne Aratus ? | 

A. So far from it, that Aratus having 
blamed him for an unjuſt attack he made 
on the Meſſenians after his return into Ma- 
= cecdonia, Philip cauſed that excellent man 
do be poiſoned. 
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9. Was the perpetration of this black 
treachery all Phibp's employment at that 
time? | 


A. No: He made a ſucceſsful expedi- 


tion againſt the Illyrians; but this does 


not ſeem to have turned out much to his 
advantage, as it probably had no ſmall 
ſhare in driving them into an alliance with 
the Romans. 
9. Did Philip again try his fortune in 
Italy ? 4 a 
No: the Romans rather choſe to make 
Greece the ſeat of war, and having gained 
ver to their intereſt the ZEtolians, Atta- 
jus king of Pergamus, Machinadas, who 
had forcibly ſerzed the throne of Sparta, 
and the kings of Thrace and IIlyria, they 
ſent a ſmall army into Greece to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of theſe their allies ; but their joint 
troops were twice defeated by Philip, who 
afterwards repaired to Argos to be preſent 
at the folemnization of the Nemæan games; 
where, receiving information that the Ro- 
mans were laying waſte the country be- 
tween Sicyon and Corinth, he immediately 
marched againſt them, who being incum- 
bered by the ſpoil they had taken, were 
put to flight: Philip purſued them to their 


chips, and then returned to Argos, where 


che games were ſtill celebrating. 
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9. Was his next engagement with ths 
enemy equally ſucceſsful ?. : I 

A. He received a ſmall check near the 
city of Elis, in a battle where his perſon 
was expoſed to the moſt eminent danger; 
and his character received more advantage 
from the greatneſs of his courage, than de- 
triment from his being obliged to retire 
from the eld of battle. He could not 
then repair the morcification he had ſut- 
fered, being obliged to march immediate- 
ly into Macedonia to defend it againſt an 
invaſion of the Dardanians. | 
9. Was any thing conſiderable perform- 
ed by the Achæans after his departure? 
Al. Under the conduct of Philopæmen 
they defrated the ZEtolians; and now the 
war was chiefly carried on by the Grecians, 
the Romans having too much employment 
for their forces in Italy, to ſend much aſ- 
fiſtance to their Grecian allies. 

9. As we have never touched on the 
hiſtory of the Romans, nor even mention- 
ed their names, where it was poſſible to a- 
void it, I ſhall ak you no queſtions con- 
cerning them, whoſe hiſtory deſerves a par- 
ticular relation; but what paſTſ.d in Greece 
after the Romans abandoned it? 

A. Philopæmen at the head of the A- 
chæans gained a complete victory over the 
Spartans, near Mantinea, and killed Ma- 

ON 3 chinadas, 
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chinadas, the tyrant of Sparta, with his 
own hand, Nothing conſiderable happen- 
ed in Greece after this battle; and within 
two years after a general peace was con- 
cluded between the Achæans, the Romans, 
and the allies on both ſides. 

2 When was this peace made? 

A. About 206 years before the chriſtian 
æta. | 
I cannot omit ſending you this day's ex- 
erciſe, as Cleomenes, who is no ſmall fa- 
vourite of mine, was the ſubject. 
When Cleomenes, king of Sparta, firſt ap- 
plied to Ptolomy forſuccours againſt Antigo- 
nus, that prince agreed to grant his requeſt 
on condition he would ſend his mother and 
infant ſon into Egypt, to be detained as 
hoſtages; an article ſo odious to that ex- 
cellent young King, that it was not till 
after many repeated efforts to diſcover it 
to his mother Crateſiclea, that he could 
bring himſelf to acquaint her with it. 
* And is this,” ſaid ſhe with a ſmile, © the 


mighty ſecret which I have lo Jong ſeen 


« you want courage to diſcloſe? Why 
« did you not immediately cauſe me to be 
« ſent, without a moment's delay, to any 
e part of the world where I may be uſeful 
© to Sparta, rather than ſuffer me to be 
« conſumed by old age, in a ſtate of lan- 
« guor and inactivity.” Soon after ſhe 
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arrived in Egypt, ſhe learnt that peace was 
negociating between Ptolomy and Anti- 
gonus, and that the Spartans were ſolicited 
to enter into the Achæan league, but that 
Cleomenes was prevented from engaging 
in ſo uſeful an alliance, by the fears he en- 
tertained of the treatment his mother and 
ſon might receive from the Egyptian king, 
if he ventuted to exaſperate him. On this 
intelligence, ſhe ſent to her ſon a ſtrong 
exhortation, to do whatever might prove 
beneficial and glorious to Sparta, without 
concerning himſelf for the fate of two per- 
ſons 10 uſeleſs to their country, as an an- 
cient woman, and an helpleſs infant. 

But the greatneſs of Crateſiclea's cour- 
age and — could not prevail with 
Cleomenes to hazard the lives of perſons 
ſo dear to him, and whom nature's dic- 
tates told him, he ought to protect, not 
deſtroy; he therefore continued to reſiſt 
his enemies till his forces were conſumed, 
and the city of Sparta no longer able to 
defend itſelf againſt the conquering army. 
He then fled to Egypt, in hopes, by his 
perſonal ſolicitation, to obtain freſh ſuc- 
cours of Ptolomy. At firſt, he was no wel- 
come gueſt at that court; but his amiable 
qualities, his noble mind, and the charms 
of his converſation, ſoon recommended him 
to that prince's favour, who treated him 
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with reſpect and affection, promiſed to fur. 
niſn hiin with the aid he ſolicited, and in 
the mean time aſſigned him a conſiderable 
penſion; ſuch as enabled Cleomenes, who 
continued to hve in his own particular man- 
ner, with the utmoſt frugality, to ſupply 
the neceſſities of all thoſe Grecians, who, 
like himſelf, had fled from their ruined 
country toEgypr. 

Unfortunately for Cleomenes, Ptolomy 


Evergetes died before he had fulfilled his 


promiſes to that unhappy prince, and was 
ſucceeded on the throne by his ſon Ptolo- 
my, ſurnamed ironically, Philopater, a man 
of a fer different diſpoſition. He at firſt, 
however, treated Cleomenes with diſtinc- 
tion, and even admitted him into his con- 
fidence; but meeting from him with a 
ſtrong oppoſition to his deſign of putting 
. to death his brother Magas, which, not- 
withſtanding his diffuaſicn, he executed; 
he perceived Cleomenes would prove a 
counſellor little ſuited to his inclinations , 
and fearing either to ſee him replaced on 
the Spartan throne, or at liberty in Egypt, 
he not only refuſed to ſuffer him and his 
family to depart the kingdom, which Cleo- 
menes had. importunately ſclicited on the 
death of Antigonus, but confined him in 


a ſtrong caſtle, though ſtill continuing his 


ſtipend, 
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ſtipend, and allowing his friends to viſtt 
him. x | 
Cleomenes, of a nature that could bur 
ill brook ſuch confinement, formed a deſ- 
perate enterprize to end his impriſonment, 
| either by liberty or death. His friends 
found means to get him out of the priſon, 
and then in a body they ran into the {treers 
with their ſwords drawn, exhorting the 
people to ſhake off the yoke of ſo cruel 
and deſpicable a tyrant, and regain their 
liberty; but fear, or aſtoniſhment, kept the 
people quiet, not one joined this deſperate 
party. When deprived of all hopes of 
ſucceſs, to avoid ignominous puniſhment, 
they ran on each others ſwords. . 

Ptolomy cauſed the body of Cleomenes 
to be hanged on a croſs, and commanded 
that his mother, his children, and all the 
women that attended them, ſhould be pur 
to death. £ | 

Cratiſiclea, though fuperior to the fear 
of death for herſelf, was vulnerable through 
her helpleſs grand children, and requeſted 
no other favour of the tyrant than to ſuf- 
fer her to be firſt executed, bur. even this 
{mall boon was denicd her; the children 
were flain in her preſence; after which 
ſhe impatiently ſolicited the hand of the 
executioner, without uttering any other 
| 8 3 | complaint 
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complaint than, Ah! my children! to 
«* what a place did you fly for refuge !” 

After the relation of ſo dreadful a cataſ- 
trophe, and that of one whom | have de- 
clared ſo great a favourite of mine, you 
will not imagine my mind can be quite 
at liberty to trifle on through another page, 
were I not ſenſible, that it would be very 
unreaſonable to add any thing more to this 
letter, than that I am, my deareſt mamma, 
© Your moſt affectionate 35 
And dutiful daughter, 
MARIA MILTON, 


LETTER XXXVII. 


E V EN the pleafure I receive from Mifs 
Lenthall's converſation, cannot leſſen the 
ſatisfaction 1 take in writing to my dear 
mamma; could any thing make me fore- 
it I muſt be very ungrateful, when you 
4 and eſpecially with the kind- 
eſt aſſurances by the laſt poſt, tell me, that 
my letters are ſtill acceptable to you. How 
ſtrong a proof is this of the affection hich 
oonſt: tutes the happineſs of my life ! for to 
any other they would appear intollerably 
tedious, and yet my vanity have therein 
no cauſe to be mortified, for I have no 
„ - Jnbjean 
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ſubjects to write upon that can afford 
amuſement, The occurrences in a ſchool 
cannot be expected to entertain; of all 
faſhionable topics, we are totally ignorant; 
we have as little chance to hear the news 
of the town, or the ſcandal moſt current, 
as that far different ſound, the muſjc of the 
ſpheres; for we are in a kind of middle 
ſtate, almoſt as far from the vices and fol- 
lies of gay life, as from the ſublime. con- 
dition af angels. News-papers, indeed we 
regularly peruſe, but more to gain a little 
knowledge of what paſſes btween kingdom 
and kingdom, as a fort of modern hiſtory, 
than in regard to private details, which 
we are too little converſant in the world 
to underſtand ; a great perſonage—a cer- 
tain peer—a lady of quality —a conſider- 
able commoner, at the welt end of the 
town——with many ſuch expreſſions are 
impenetrable myſeries, enigmas not to be 
reſolved by us, and conſcious of our in- 
capacity we do not attempt the arduous 
talk. But eyen had we more penetration, 
when any thing appears in print jt can no 
longer be inſerted in a letter as news, there- 
fore J could not from thence obtain any 
topics for writing, Thus mult I, even 
without deficiency in myſelf, be diſquali- 
fied for an amuſing correſpondent; but you 
kindly do not require amuſement, and if 

1 written 
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. - written by your much favoured daughter, 
are contented with a dull relation of the 

trifling incidents that occur in the ſchool, 
which, from being the place of her abode, 
becomes a ſcene of importance to your 
maternal love. Such then may ſtill be 


my ſubjects, and without fear of diſguſt- 


ing you I will continue them. 
When Miſs Lenthall's coach drove up 
to the door, Mrs. Wheatly, turning to 
her new gueſt, ſaid, © Now Miſs Wilkins 
you ſhall ſee a young lady, who, though 
her ideas are not vulgar, though ſhe has 
4 read at leaſt as much as you have, can 
„ ſpeak a language intelligible to the un- 
% learned, yet ſufficiently elegant to pleaſe 
«© 2 real ſchohr; not one hard word, nor 
* pedantic expreſſion will fall from her 
lips.“ Miſs Wilkins anſwered only with 
a ſcornful ſmile, and returned Miſs Lent- 
hall's curteſy with a ſupercilious air. She 
mixed little in the converſation that even- 
ing, but ſaid, as ſhe went to bed, So 
„that is the model Mrs. Wheatley thinks 
* one ſhould form one ſelf after; to read 
* and to remember are different things.“ 
An air of ſclf-ſatisfation in her counten- 
ance, ſhewed her convinced of her own 
fuperiority; and ſhe was determined, that 
the next day ſhould render it equally ob- 


As]. 
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As ſoon as the buſineſs of the ſchool 
vas ſufficiently over, to allow of regular 
. diſcourſe, ſhe engaged Miſs Lenthall in 
converſation; and to begin her expected 
triumph launched into hiſtory. Miſs Lent- 
hall had no objection to the ſubject, but 
in a little time perceived, by Miſs Wil- 
kins's confuſion, that ſhe had got beyond 
her depth, and dropped the ſubject. Miſs 
Wilkins ſuppoſing ſhe had unluckily en- 
gaged with her rival in literature, (for in 
that light ſhe beheld her) on her moſt ad- 
vantageous ground, made a tranſition to 
geography; here again ſhe was baffled 
but in hopes aſſurance and poſitiveneſs 
would get the better of knowledge, ſhe . 
- inſiſted on her errors, and charged her op- 
. ponent with miſtakes. Miſs Lenthall po- 
-litely avoided all contention, and would 
have ſuffered her to enjoy a triumph ſhe 
did not think worth the trouhle of diſput- 
ing; but Mrs. Wheatley, believing the 
-mortification might be uſeful, called for 
the globe and maps, and obliged Mis 
Wilkins to receive unwelcome conviction. 
Still ſelf-conceit ſupported her under this 
ſecond diſappointment; and confident of 
her abilities, ſhe turned the converſation to 
every ſubje&t on which the thought ſhe 
could make a diſplay of ſuperior know- 
ledge ; till equally unſucceſsful in all, ſhe 
| condemned 
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condemned herſelf to a mortified filence, 
and was {ſo viſibly diſconcerted, that Mrs, 
Wheatley taking her hand, with an affec- 
tionate ſmile, ſaid, © Why, Miſs Wilkins, 
* do you aſſume that ſerious air ? Surely, 
* my dear, you are not vexed to find Miſs 


Lenthall is advanced farther than your- 


« ſelf in the ſtudies you have commenced ? 
For a perſon of only ſixteen years of age, 
*.you have made uncommon progreſs. It 
* ſhould give you pleafure to find, that you 
% have all ſo much farther to go in pur- 
* ſuits that have already yielded you great 
entertainment. | Miſs Lenthall has had 
* more time to follow them; ſhe is ſome 


se years older than you; but were it other- 


* wiſe, were ſhe as much younger, it 
would be no juſt cauſe of mortification. 
* cannot ſee that any honour is to be ac- 
„ quired by having read more than others; 
the advantages that are to be reaped 
from ſtudy, can only make it worthy our 
* ambition. If our minds are not improv- 
ed thereby, to any of the uſeful purpoſes 
« of life, the time ſo ſpent has been thrown 


away, and might in almoſt any other 


manner have been better employed. 1 

$6 Conteſledly, madam,” interrupted 
Miſs Wilkins, “if people are deficient in 
* memory, reading! is to them of no uti- 


« I be- 
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4] believe, my dear,” replied Mre. 
„ Wheatley, © we are apt to fall into an 
« error in regard to that faculty. Some 
« will ſtore up facts exact and naked, as 
« they hear or read them; important, or 
« trivial, all are alike put into that ſtore- 
« houſe; others ſeparate the wheat from 
« the chaff, diſcard trifling incidents, and 
<« retain only ſuch as are conſiderable. The 
« firſt of theſe, are generally ſaid to have 
« the beſt memories; but I am inclined 
« to think, the only difference is this, in 
«.the firſt the memory ſeems to act without 
« a guide; like a conyulſed hand it graſps 
« every thing; the other is under Ge di- 
erection of judgment, and ſelecting only 
« what deſerves to be remembered, is never 
« incumbered by a ſuperfluous load of 
« lumber, therefore, can apply what it has 
e collected on every requiſite occaſion with- 
out confuſjon. I have known a perſon 
« who could quote chapter and verſe for 
« almoſt every thing he had read through 
<a long liſt of folios; but it lay in his 
« brain as it did in the book, without ſug- 
« peſting any new thought to him, or lead- 
ing him to extend one idea, enlarge an 
argument, or draw a conſequence; while 
another, immediately received into his 
* mind, the purport of what he had read, 
and reaſoned upon it till it became ſo 

1 „much 
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& much his own, that he would have 
*« found it difficult to diſcover whether 
the foundation was laid by another, or 
“ firſt had its being in his own mind. 
This, in my opinion, is the ſort of me- 
% mory which renders reading moſt uſeful; 


the other only forms a kind of patch- 


% work underſtanding, made up of ſcraps 
« a kind of Harlequin's coat, but even 
« with leſs regularity ; for the motley is 
„ compoſed of here a fragment of hiſtory, 
e there a ſhred of poetry, then a remnant 
of philoſophy, next a ſcrap of divinity, 
« and fo on till the whole makes a fit 
* garb for a pedant, but never the proper 
« dreſs of a man of learning.“ 

But, faid Miſs Wilkins, © by ex- 
. * cluding ſcraps, as you call them, you 
& make learning of no advantage in con- 
© verſation.” | 5 
„Pardon me, my dear,” anſwered Mrs. 
Wheatley, I conſider learning to the 
* mind what food is to the body, it is its 
«*« nouriſhment; I would therefore have it 
„ ſo properly digeſted, that it ſhould en- 
« lighten reaſon, ſtrengthen the judgment, 
direct the paſſions, and rectify the heart. 
eit ſhould enlarge our ſtock of ideas, and 
correct our errors. From the ſtudy of 
“ hiſtory we ſhould learn to know man- 
Kind; by their actions we diſcover their 
K | '& nature; 
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« nature; by obſervinz how they vary in 
« different ages and different countries, we 
may perceive how far the ſeveral modes 
« of faith, or contrary prejudices affect 
« their actions. By the ſtudy of morality 
tc we learn our duties, the reciprocal rela- 
e tion we ſtand in to each other, and what 
« that relation requires from us. Natural 


„ philoſophy, will teach us to raiſe our 
500 e ug to the great Crrator of all the 


* wonders we behold ; we ſee his wiſdom 


in the moſt minute, the moſt inſignifi- 


e cant of his works; and the underſtand- 
* ing muſt be ſordid, and the heart very 
« cold, of him who does not admire, re- 
“ yerence, and love ſo wiſe, ſo powerful, 
and ſo merciful a Being.——But I ſhall 


be too tedious if I thus attempt to ſhew 


the uſes of every ſcience, 


Religion, 


you obſerve, I omit, becauſe it is not ge- 
* nerally included under the appellation 
of learning; nor, indeed, ſhould it be ſo, 


though it teaches us what is of far more 
* uſe than all the reſt put together; but 


the word learning, generally implies 
< ſomething abſtruſe, and all the tenets of 
religion, that are the objects of under- 
ſtanding, are plain and clear, to every 


* well meaning unprejudiced mind. Can 


< reading, when it has the effects I have 


* mentioned, . be of no uſe in converſation? 
* On 
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On the contrary, it is the very ſoul of 
it, ſince we thereby gain a variety of 
ideas, and a juſtneſs, a ſtrength, and 
„ clearneſs of reaſon, to .diſcourſe upon 
„ them. When the converſation, as is 
« ſometimes the caſe, turns on any parti- 
* cular ſcience, than indeed, a circumſtan- 
© tial remembrance of facts, of tenets, of 
* doctrines, 1s uſeful, and may be proper- 
ly introduced; but in general, when 
they are uttered in common miſcella- 
< neous diſcourſe, they are mere indigeſted 
« crudities, which ſcem to lie heavy on 
(the mind, and are diſcharged only to 
eaſe it of its burden.” 

« I perceive, madam,” ſaid Miſs Wil- 
„ kins, © all this is aimed at me.” 

It is ſo indeed, my dear,” replied Mrs, 
Wheatly, © I never make a fly attack on 
« any ane. I would not have taken the 
trouble of talking ſo long, if 1 had not 
« hoped to ſerve you by it; and that is a 
4 motive I have no reaſon to wiſh to con- 
& ceal from you. The fault I mean to 
s cenſure in you, is your too great deſire 
of making a parade of your reading, par- 
„don me, if I cannot call it learning, 
* which leads you into the uſe of terms 
of ſcience, and hard words, and induces 
« you to make ſuch ſtrained allufians to 
66 hiſtorical facts, or philoſophic tenets, 5 

do 
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« do greater diſcredit to your judgment, 
than honour to your memory. When 
« you have taken pains to ornament your 
« perſon, to the beſt advantage, would you 
« think of recommending it to the ſpec- 
« tators, by telling them how many hours 
« you had paſſed at the toilette? On the 
„ contrary, you would wiſh to conceal 
« your labours, and that the agreeable 
effects they had had on your appearance, 
« ſhould be conſidered as the gifts of na- 
* ture, charms entirely your own, and not 
« beſtowed by art. Why not think in the 
% ſame manner in regard to your mind? 
« Conceal your laborious endeavours to 
« adorn it, and let the effects paſs for na- 
« tural graces. We acknowledge that art 
to be moſt exquiſite, which bears the 
appearance of nature, wherever the ſub- 
tt ject will admit of it. | 

In ref; to our minds, the affair is 
very delicate; if we boaſt of having 
taken much pains to cultivate them, 
people will expect to find them propor- 
* tionably improved; and ſhould that ex- 
« petation be diſappointed, we bring diſ- 
* grace on ourſelves. Our induſtry, indeed, 
will deſerve praiſe, but our capacity will 
„be held in low eſteem. I do not mean 

that 1 would have a perſon affect to be 
* illiterate 3, a. affectation is odious ; but 
. *. « beſide 
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te beſide that objection, to be void: of a 
e deſire of improvement is a proof of a 
“low and groveling mind; a cold and in- 
e dolent nature may enable fuch to go 
e through life with tolerable innocence , 
but I will venture to ſay, they will never 
have a title to any merit beyond bein 
„ inoffenſive. You will underſtand that J 
„ ſpeak of perſons, who have the means 
and opportunity of improvement, within 
e their reach and obſervation; in thoſe who 
© have not, the deſire may exiſt, but lie 
* dormant for want of calls to awaken it 
to the purſuits we are now alluding to; 
for ſtill the deſire will operate in ſuch 
things as fall within their ſphere of ac- 
tion. What I would wiſh, therefore, is, 


« that a young lady would ſuffer her read- 


ing to be perceived in its general effects 
on her mind, and not give it us in re- 
« WL,” 5 
« Muſt a woman then,” aſked Miſs 
Wilkins, © never converſe on learned fub- 
"C27. 
« To ſay ſhe ſhould aot,” anſwered Mrs. 
Wheatley, would be carrying the matter 
© rather too far; but I think ſhe ſhould 


never begin ſuch a converſation, except 


e with a very intimate friend. Ignorance, 
if not from any neglect of our own, is 
the object of pity, but pedantry is the 
|  * obj 
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object of contempt; in keeping clear of 


« that imputation, we are therefore on the 
« ſafe ſide. I nthis reſpect, we muſt regu- 
« late ourſelves by the age and cuſtoms of 


« the country wherein we live. Greater 


« laticade is allowed our ſex in this reſpect 


« now, than when I was young. But till. 


« young woman ſhould ſuffer what know- 
« jedge ſhe has acquired, to be extracted 
from her by thoſe ſhe converſes with, 
« and that not with too much facility, in- 
« ſtead of oſtentatiouſly producing it un- 
called for; the modeſty with Which it 
« appears in the firſt — is its beſt orna- 


<« ment, and. gives it a grace that charms 


the candid, and diſarms envy ; it is then 
« merit without a drawback ; but in the 
other, it has given riſe to a fault for which 
it cannot compenſate ; for no learning, 
<< that a woman can arrive at, will make 
« amends for conceit. Learning in one of 


* our ſex ſhould ſuit Milton 8 deſcription | 
of Eve's conduct, Not obvious, not 


'« obtruſive, butretired.” 
« When a woman ceaſes to be young, I 
4 think leſs reſerve is requiſite; ſne has 
little reaſon to conſider herſelf as of a 
* culiar ſex ; age has deprived her of the 
« charms. of femality, and ſhe is become 
of that common gender, the rational be- 
. and as ſuch may without impro- 


« priety 


{ 
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« priety mix in any rational converſation, 
« of ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be led, and not 
© to lead into learned ſubjects. Thoſe 
& who do ſo are of ſervice to their ſex, as 


“ they will in time emancipate us from the 


« fetters laid on our converſation ; and by 
<« rendering ſuch ſubjects more common in 
* mixed companies, will make diſcourſe 
more rational, and prevent the charge of 
« pedantry from being ſo liberally applied 


to any young woman, who ventures to 


te ftray from the trifling topics generally 
« aſſigned to us; but my young friends, I 
„would have you wait till this change is 
effected, before you indulge yourſelves 
« in the moſt moderate diſplay of your 
« reading; for more than moderate, even 
& cuſtom could not ſanctify.“ 


I have given you, my dear mamma, as 


exactly as my memory would permit this 
long converſation, not only from a deſire 
toimprint it on my own mind, but to quiet 


the fears my grand pappa has, you ſay, 


ſometimes expreſſed, leſt Mrs. Wheatley 
antic ; for at- 


ter ſo full 'a diſplay of her opinion on this 

ſubject, I think no one can believe there is 

any danger of it. The converſation did 

not end here, but I have related, perhaps, 

more than enough. Miſs Wilkins held a 

long argument with her on the ſubject ts 
a 


are b 
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and, to her honour I ſpeak it, ſeemed at 
laſt ſo far convinced, that Mrs. Wheatley 
ventured to deſire ſhe would permit her to 
ſtop her diſcourſe, whenever ſhe fell into the 
errors ſhe had been blaming, and to give 
her leave to ſuggeſt eafy and proper words 
in exchange for thoſe ſhe objected to. Miſs 
Wilkins, heſitated ſomething like a con- 
ſent, which was full-as much as could rea- 
ſonably be expected; and Mrs. Wheatley 
thanked her for the condeſcenſion, without 
ſeeming to obſerve the ill grace with which 
it was made. Had it not been for this li- 
berty, ] do not ſuppoſe ſhe could ever have 
been brought out of her altitudes, for they 


are become too habitual to be perceived by 
herſelf. | 


HISTORICAL. CATECHISM; 
LESSON LXIII. 


9. Did Antiochus take 'no part in the 
wars you have been relating ? | 

A. No: he at that time had carried his 
arms eaſtward, reduced Media and Par- 
thia into ſubjection, formed alliances with 
the Kings of Bachia; and after having ſpent 
ſeven years in this expedition, and, by 
the various dangers and difficulties, he 
ſurmounted 
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ſurmounted, acquired great glory, he re- 


turned to knewch about the time Philip 
made peace with the Romans, and that 


Ptolomy Philopater died. 
2, Had Ptolomy acquitted himſelf bet- 


ter in the latter part of his reign than at 


the beginning ? 

A. By no means: after defeating An- 
tiochus, having no enemy to fear, he in- 
dulged his vicious diſpoſition without reſ- 
traint, and was entirely governed by Aga- 
thoclea, his concubine, her mother, and 
her brother Agathocles. His queen, Ar- 
ſinoe, not bearing very ray the power 
moſt wantonly exerciſed by theſe people, 
and the indigniues ſhe ſuffered "lt them, 
and the chief miniſters was, by the king's 
order, put to death ; murder, being a crime 
to which he had never ſhewn any reluc- 


tance, He at length fell a facrifice to his 
vices at the age of ſeven and thirty. 


9. Who ſucceeded Ptolomy Philopater? 

A. His ſon Ptolomy Epiphanes, then an 
infant: a circumſtance, which encouraged 
Antiochus and. Philip to enter into an al- 
liance, to diſpoſſeſs Fax of his kingdom, 
expecting an eeſy conqueſt duting the 
weakneſs of a minority. 


&. What ſucceſs had they in | this un 
generous deſign ? 


as 


A. Antiochus immediately invading cke 


dominions of the young king, ſubdued 


Paleſtine and Cæloſyria, while Philip de- 
layed his ſhare of the enterprize to carry 


on a war, at firſt unſucceſsfully, with At- 
talus, king of Pergamus and the Rhodians. 
He afterwards took the city of Abydos, 


laid waſte the country of Attica, and be- 
ſieged Athens; but both theſe princes were 
ſlopped in the midſt of their conqueſts 
by the Romans, who accepted the offer 


of guardianſhip to the young. Prolomy; - 
made to them by the Egyptians; and under- 


took alſo, the defence of their Grecian al- 
21 In what manner did the Romans 
act? 6 


A. Having declared war againſt Philip, 5 
they ſent an army into Attica, obliged the 


king's troops to raiſe the ſiege of Athens, 
and defeated him in perſon ; after which 
the Atolians and Achæans entered into a 
league with the victorious Romans, into 
which Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, and the 
Bzotians were afterwards received ; and-at 
length the Romans obtained a ſignal vic- 
tory over Philip, near the hills called Cy- 
noſcephale, in Theſſalia, whereby Philip 
was reduced into ſo deſperate a ſituation, 


that he was, glad to accept a peace on ſuch 
3 


conditions 
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eonditions as the Romans. thought proper 
to dictate. ; 

9. What were the terms of this peace ? 

A. Such as did the higheſt honour to 
the Romans: they required Philip to with- 
draw his garriſons from all the Grecian 
cities of which he had poſſeſſed himſelf, 
both in Europe and Aſia, engaging to do 
the like themſelves, except in regard to 
Chalcis and Demetrius, which they had 
taken from Philip. They obliged him 
likewiſe to pay them a yearly tribute, de- 
liver up almoſt all his ſhips, and to give 
them his ſon Demetrius as an hoſtage, 
And the time of celebration of the Iſth- 
mian games being then come, Quintus Fla- 
minius, the Roman general, cauſed a he- 
rald to proclaim that the Romans reſtored 
all the Grecian cities to their ancient liber- 
ty, and ordained that they ſhould be go- 
verned by their reſpective laws and cuſ- 
toms; which filled the whole aſſembly 
with ſuch tranſports of joy and gratitude, 


that Flaminius was almoſt cruſhed to death 
by the people, who preſſed upon him to 


kiſs his hand, and throw crowns of flowers 
upon him, He then viſited moſt of the 
Cities in Greece; reformed their laws ; ad- 
viſed new ones where good order required 
it ; appeaſed the quarrels and ſeditions a- 

mong 


66 
mong the citizens, and procured the re- 
calling of exiles. | 

9, When was this memorable action 
performed ? 

A. 197 years before Chriſt, 

9. Did any one refuſe to comply with 
the conditions of this treaty ? 

A. Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, {Hill retain- 
ed the city of Argos; upon which the 
Romans, in conjunction with the reſt of 
Greece, made war upon him, and obliged: 
him to reſtore Argos to its liberty; took 
from him the greateſt part of his fleet; and 
the Romans exacted a conſiderable annual 
tribute, and required his ſon to be given 
them as an hoſtage. Flaminius ſpent the 
following winter in reſtoring regularity and 
order to the Grecian-cities, which were ſtill 


in a good deal of confuſion ; and before he 


Jet out on his return to Italy, withdrew the 
garriſons from Chalcis, Demetrius, and 
the citadel of Corinth, 

VY Did Antiochus take no part in this 
war! 

A. His views were otherwiſe directed: 
after he had ſubdued, as already mention- 
ed, Cæloſyria and Paleſtine, he carried his 
arms into Aſia Minor; and Ariſtomenes, 
whom the Romans had appointed govern- 
or of Egypt, taking advantage of his ab- 
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ſence 


1 
ſence recovered thoſe provinces; but An- 
tiochus ſoon after re- conquered them. 

9. Did he annex them to the Kingdom 
of Syria? 

A. No.: having determined to make 
war on the Romans and Grecians, in con- 
cert with the Ztolians and Spartans, he 
married his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolomy, 
and gave her thoſe provinces for her Dower, 
in order to form ſuch an alliance with 
the Egyptians.as would prevent his being 
moleſted by them in the war he meditated 
to which he was warmly inſtigated by Han- 


nibal, who had fled to him for refuge a- 


gainſt a prevailing faction in Carthage. 

Q: Did he in fact engage in a war with 
the Romans? 

A. He did: but not ein after he had 
loſt one of his allies, Nabis, tyrant of Spar- 
ta, who having infringed the peace made 
under the auſpices of Plaminius, was op- 
poſed by the Achæans, who, under the 
command of Philopæmen, defeated him. 


The Ztolians afterwards treacherouſly en- 


deavouring, under the maſk of friendſhip, 
to ſeize Sparta, Nabis was ſlain in the con- 
teſt; and the Spartans defended themſelves 
ſo well, that all the ZEtolians engaged in 
the enterprize were cut to pieces. Philo- 
pæmen taking advantage of the opportu- 

nity, 
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nity," prevailed with the Spartans to enter 
into the Achæan league. 
In what year did the war between 
Antiochus and the Romans begin ? 


A. Antiochus entered Greece in the year 
ga before Chriſt, 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON LXIV. 


2, What was A firſt enter- 
prize in Greece? 


A. The poſſeſſing himſelf of Chalcis and 


all Euboea, where he met with little op- 
poſition; he afterwards took ſome cities in 
Theſſaly : then retiring to Chalcis, fell paſ- 
ſionately in love with a young gil of that 
city; and marrying her, ſpent the reſt of 
the winter in feaſts and rejoicings, in-cele- 
bration of his nuptials. 


9. Was he ſuffered to enjoy his feſtivity 
undiſturbed ? 


A. Not very long: he was obliged to | 


march into Theſſaly to make head againſt 
the Romans, who had led an army thither; 
from them he received a total defeat, and 
was reduced to fly to Epheſus ; Chalcis, 
with the reſt of his conqueſts, having im- 
 mediately ſubmitted to the Romans. 
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9. In what did the Romans next em- 
ploy their forces ? 
A. They entered Ztolia; took Hera- 
clea, the capital city, by ſtorm, beſide 


others of lels note, and greatly diſtreſſed 


that ſtate. The ſenate of Rome at this 
time reſtored Demetrius to his father Phi- 
lip, in reward for the ſervices that king 


had done the Romans in this war; and the 


following year they remitted what te main- 
ed unpaid of the tribute due to them. 
Soon after the victory already mentioned, 
the Romans gained a naval one over the 
fleet of Antiochus, near Mount Corychus 
in Ionia: but that prince equipping an- 
other fleet with great expedition, it defeat- 
ed that of the Rhodians. allies to the Ro- 
mans; but was afterwards in great mea- 
{ure deſtroyed, when cemmanded by Han- 
nibal, in a naval engagement with the Ro- 
mans: and to complete the diſtreſs of An- 
tiochus, a fleet he again fitted out met 
with the ſame fate, being totally overthrown 
by the Romans. 

9. Was Antiochus more ſucceſsful by 


land? 


A. On the contrary, the Romans hav- 
ing followed him into Aſia, he gave them 
battle near Magneſia at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus, where he received fo total a de- 
feat, that no other reſource was left —_ 

| ut 
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but to ſue for peace, on whatever condi- 
tions the Romans ſhould think proper. 

9. what terms did the Romans pre- 
ſcribe ? 

A. That Antiochus ſhould relinquiſh all 
Aſia on this fide Mount Taurus; pay all 
the expences of the war; diſcharge a debt 
they owed to Eumenes, king of Fergamus, 
ſon and ſucceſſor to Attalus; and deliver 
twenty hoſtages to be choſen by the Ro- 
mans, among whom was his fon, who bore 
likewiſe the name of Antiochus. 

9. What uſe did the Romans make of 
their great conqueſts in Aſia ? 

A. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias and My- 
ſia, they gave to king Eumenes ; Lycia, 
part e Pifdia, and that part of Caria 
which lies neareſt Rhodes, they yielded to 
the Rhodians, excepting from the portion 
of each, ſuch cities as enjoyed their free- 


dom before the laſt battle — with An- 


tiochus; and theſe were all declared free, 
exempt from all ſubjection and tribute; 
thus retaining nothing for themſelves, but 


the advantage of having diminiſhed the 


og of Antiochus, which had been very 
ormidable to them; and ſecuring their 
own empire by weakening a prince who 
ſeemed able to diſpute it with them. 
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9. What became of the ÆEtolians, who 
firſt invited Antiochus to undertake this fa- 
tal war? 5 

A. Deprived of the aſſiſtance of Antio- 
chus, the ZEtolians were ſoon ſubdued, 
and glad to accept peace on the hard con- 
diiton of delivering up their arms and horſes 


to the Romans; paying them a conſider. 


able ſum of money; reſtoring to the Ro- 
mans and their allies all their priſoners and 
deſerters; engaging to have henceforward 
no fi iends or enemies, but what were ſuch 


to the Romans; and giving forty hoſtages. 


: Was Greece at peace after this trea- 
ty? a 
A. It ſeldom happened that a country 
compoſed of ſo many ſeparate ſtates could 
be all at peace. The citizens of Sparta, 
whom Nabis had exiled from the city ob- 
tained aſſiſtance from the Achæans to re- 
inſtate them. Ageſipolis, whom Nabis had 
dethroned, was at the head of the exiles. 


The Achzans did indeed reſtore them, but 
not without exerciſing great violence and 


cruelty, and making Sparta feel the weight 
of their power, for they obliged the citi- 
Zens to demoliſh the walls of the city, to 
abrogate the laws of Lycurgus; and en- 
tering into the Achæan league, to form 
but one ſtate with Achæa, and conform in 

every 


fair, 
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every thing to. the laws and cuſtows of that 


common-wealth. | * 
9. Did Antiochus 12 all the con- 


ditions to which he had engaged himſelf in 
the treaty he had made with the Romans? 

A. He did, at the expence of his life; 
for not finding means to pay the tribute 
due to the Romans out of his own treaſury, 
he plundered. the temple of Jupiter Belus, 
in Elymais, which ſo much exaſperated the 
people, that they rebelled and murdered 
him, and his attendants, - His ſon. Seleu- 
cus Philopater ſucceeded him. 
Q In what year was the peace conclud- 
ed between Antiochus and the Romans ? 

A. In, the year 189 before Chriſt : after 
the war had continued three years, 

9. Did the Spartans acquieſce in the 
hard conditions which the Achæans had 
required of them ? 6 


A. No: They appealed to the Roman 


Senate, , who, taking cognizance of the af- 
fair, and, perhaps, more actuated by a 
deſire of . leſſening the power of the 
Acheans, than by humanity, annulled all 
they had ordained. X 
: Were the Achæans the only ſtate that. 
telt the power of the Romans? FEM 
A. By no means: they aſſumed a ſo- 
vereign command over all Greece, and not 
lzls over Philip, king of Macedon, who 
had 
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had long retained a ftrong reſentment 
againſt them, though he feared entering 
into a war with a power ſo ſupertor to his 
own. As complaints were made againſt 
him by various cities in Greece, he ſent 
his ſon Demetrius to plead his cauſe at 
Rome, believing he would prove his beſt 
advocate, on account of the regard the 
Romans had conceived for him, while he 
was an hoſtage in their city. 

Q; Were the ſpirits of the Achæans 
much depreſſed by the treatment they had 
received from the Romans? 

A. It does not appear that they were: 


for the Meſſenians having withdrawn from 


the Achæan league, and preparing to attack 
them, Philopæmen, though ſeventy years 
of age, and at that time ſick, marched 
immediately to Meſſene. 

9. With what ſucceſs ? 

A. His forces were routed by the Meſſe- 
nians: he himſelf being wounded was 
taken priſoner, and put to death; but the 
Achzans, fired with revenge, took Meſ- 
ſene; and after having taken vengeance on 
the authors of Philopæmen's death, treated 
the Meſſenians with great lenity, and re- 
ceived their city again into the Achæan 
league. FTA 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSQN XVI. 
Or FRANCE. 


9, What is the ſituation, and what are 
the boundaries of France? 

A. The territories of the king of France 
extend from the thirteenth to the twenty- 
ſixth degree of eaſt longitude; and from 
the forty- third to the fifty-firft of north 
latitude. It is bounded on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean Sea, and Spain, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Pyrenean 
Mountains; to the weſt by the Weſtern 
Ocean; to the north by the Britiſh or St. 
George's Channel, and the Netherlands ; 
and to the eaſt by Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 

Ho is France divided ? | 

A. Varioufly: but the diviſion at preſent 

molt in uſe is, that of the military. govern- 


ments, of which there are thirty-feven in 


number. 


9, What are they ? 


A. 1. Thegovern- 
ment of Paris. 


2. The Ileof France. 


3. Picardy and Ar- 
Atos. 


4. Champagne 
Brie. 47 

g. Burgundy. 
6. Dauphine. 

7. Provence. 


8. Languedoc. 


9. Foix. 

10. Rouſzillon. | 

11. Navarre and 
Bearn. ED 

12, Guyenne and 
Gaſcogne. 

13. Saintonge and 
Angoumois. 

14. Aunis. 

15. Poitou. 

16. Bretagne. 


5 : 


Chief towns 
Paris, a large popul- 
ous city, and the 
metropolis of the 
whole kingdom. 
oiſſons and St. De- 
ni. 20 


Ameins, Abbeville, 


Boulogne, and Ca- 
lais. 


8 Rheims, T royes,and 


Chalons. 


Aix, Arles, Mar- 
ſeilles, Toulon and 
Avignon. 

Toulouſe, Montpel- 


Foix. 
Perpignan. 
Pau and St. Jean. 


Bourdeaux.. 


Saintes and Angou- 
leſme. 

Rochelle. 

Poitiers, 

Rennes, Nantes, and 
\ Breſt, 


17. 


lier, and Nimes. 
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Chief towns- 
Rouen, Evreux, and 


Dieppe. 
Havre de Grace. 


17. Normandy. 


18. Havre de Grace. 
19. Maine and 
Perchg e t 

20. Orleanois. 
21. Nivernois. 
22. Bourbonnois, 
23. Lionnois. 

24. Auvergne. 


25. Limoſin. 
26. La Marche. 


27. Berry. 
28. Touraine. Tours. 
29. Anjou. Angers. 


Saumur. i 


30. Saumur. 
Ile, and Cambray. 


31. Flandres. 
32. Dunkirk. 
33. Metz. | 
34. Lorraine and 
Bar. 
35. Verdun and 
Toul. | 
36. Alſace. Straſburg, a free city. 
37. Franche Comte. #/ WBeſangon, | 
9. What kind of government is elta- 
bliſhed in France ? 
A. The government is monarchical and 
nearly deſpotic. The crown is hereditary 
; in 


Verdum and Toul. 
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in the male heirs, but the females are ex- 
cluded V the Salic law. 

2 0 


what temperature is the climate? 

A. The air is healthful, dry, and tem- 
perate, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of 
the kingdom; and the ſoil is fertile. 

. What is the eſtabliſhed religion? 

A. That of the church of Rome : but 
the pope is not ſo implicitly obeyed there 
as in ſome other Roman Catholic countries; 
the inquiſition never could gain admittance 
into France. The Chriſtian faith is faid to 
have been planted there by ſome 'of St. 
Peter's diſciples, fent thither on his firſt 
coming to Rome. 

©, What are the principal manufactures 
in France ? 

A. In tapeſtry, velvets, and various kinds 
of ſilk, they particularly excell; but the 
wine made there is one of their moſt profita- 
ble branches of trade. 

9. Of what diſpoſitions are the French? 

A. They are a people of lively genius, 
and gay tempers, polite, eaſy, and amul- 
ing; but much puffed up with national va- 
nity. We are apt to charge them with in- 
ſincerity, but if they, in fact, deſerve it, 
poſſibly it may be more owing to vivacity 
than deſign ; if they do not give themſelves 
leiſure to reflect on the full weight of their 
words, we can ſcarcely call them inſincere, 

becauſe 
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becauſe they fall ſhort of their profeſſions ; 
they are rather thoughtleſs than falſe. In 
treaties between our nation and their's, we 
have not, indeed, found them deficient ei- 
ther in thought or art. 


Or PORTUGAL, 


9. How is Portugal bounded ? 

A. Portugal, formerly called 2 
is at preſent bounded on the ſouth and Weſt 
by the Atlantic ocean; and on the north 
and eaſt by Spain. 

9. How is it divided? 

A. Into fix provinces : which are as 
follows: 


Provinces. Chief towns. 

Entredouro-eminho.] Porto, 22 Vian- 
na and Valenga. 

Traz-os-montes. Miranda, Braganca, 
and Villa Real. 

Beira. Coimbra, Guarda, 
Lamego and Vi- 
ſeu. 

Eſtremadura. Liſbon and Leiria. 

Alente. | Beja, Evora, Elyas. 

The Algarve. Lagos, Faro, and 

| Tavira. 


2. What iſlands ought to be deſcribed 
in this place? 
A. Thoſe 


| ( bo ) | 
A. Thoſe of Porto Santo, and Madeira, 


on account of their vicinity, lying in the 


Atlantic ocean to the weſt of Portugal, and 
the Azores annexed to Portugal. I he 
chief place in Porto Santo bears the ſame 


name, that of Madeira is funncal. 


9. What is the government of Portugal? 

A. Monarchical: Philip the ſecond, king 
of Spain, got poſſeſſion of it, and it con- 
tinued ſubject to the Spaniſh crown till the 
year 1640; when the Portugueſe, no longer 
inclined to ſubmit publicly to the tyranny 
which the Spaniards exerciſed over them, 
expelled them the country, and placed the 


crown on the head of John, Duke of Bra- 


ganza, the lawful heir; and ſince that time 
Portugal has maintained its indepency. . 

9.' What mode of religion is eſtabliſhed 
there? 4 LEES LE 2094: neee | 

A. That of the church of Rome: and 
there is no kingdom where. the cruelties of 
the inquiſition have been carried to ſo dread- 


ful an exceſs; but of late the king has 


ſnewn an inclination to moderate the ſeve- 


rities of that cruel tribunal. 

2. Is Portugal a fertil country? 

HA. The oil being of a dry nature, and 
and the land mountainous, it produces but 
little grain, but the fineneſs of the air is very 
favourable to various kinds of fruit, which 
are there in great perfection. 
ö Adieu, 
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Adieu, my dear mamma, give me leave 
to conclude a letter on ſo many various 
ſubjects, with the aſſurance ſo often repeat- 
ed, ſince I am, and mult. be, invariably, 
our moſt dutiful, moſt affectionate, and 
obliged daughter, 
4 MARIA MIL TON. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
My dear Mamma, 


1 IMAGINE no follies are ſo hard to 
cure, as thoſe that have been adopted un- 


der the notion of wiſdom. Miſs Le Maine, 
with unwillingneſs, ſuffered her polite ſtyle 


to be eorrected; but when ſhe found it un- 
avoidable to Continue what ſhe, thought 
genteel, ſhe ſubmitted with a. tolcrable 


grace to become, in her opinion, vulgar: 


and aukward ; but a greater ſacrifice is re- 
quired of "Miſs Wilkins; and can one 
blame her reluctance . to part with her 


wiſdom ? after having, for ſome years, flat- 


tered herſelf with the belief of out- ſhining 
all her ſex, and that, in a great degree, as 
it was proportioned to her ſuper-eminence 
in hard words; to loſe all that diſtinctign, 
by regulating her phraſes, according to the 
common ſtandard of diſcourſe, mult appear 
; | no 
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no trifling ſacrifice, She this mottiing 
ſhewed us a diagonal rent in her apton, the 
conſequence of an unlucky ſtumble, and 
| obſerved, that had not a flower oportunely 
intervened, the fracture would certainly 
have extended from angle to angle. Judge 
how ſhe muſt ſuffer at being required to 
ſink into the ſimple ſemptreſſes terms! 

She would as expertly handle a ſpear as 
a needle, having been as little accuſtomed 
to the one as the other. She ſays ſhe never 
could bring herſelf to attempt to ſew, there 
is ſomething ſo low in thoſe manual 415 
tions, wherein the intellectual powers have 
no part, that ſne thinks nothing but ne- 
ceſſity can excuſe them in a rational Being, 
Mrs. Wheatley told her, that ſhe, by no 
means, wiſhed to make any of her friends 

eat workers, whoſe fortunes rendered 
it unneceſſary for them; but as ſome knoy- 
ledge in needle-work was conſidered as an 


indiſpenſable part of the female character, 


ſhe begged ſhe would, as a favour to her, 
learn it in ſome degree, and prevailed with 
her to begin; and if in her attempt ſhe did 
not ſhew much dexterity, ſhe at leaſt gave 
no ſmall proof of her patience, for in her 
own ſtyle ſhe made ſo many punctures in 
her fingers with that ſharp inſtrument, the 
needle, that I began to be afraid we ſhould 
ſee her a hving repreſentative of that fame 
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bungling e whoſe monument is 


ſhewn in Weſtminſter Abbey, as a proof, 


that a needle may be the inſtrument of 


death. I think I may venture to affirm, 
that if there was any part in-Miſs Wilkins's 
fingers liable to ſuch a fatal effuſion of 
blood, ſhe muſt, before this time, have 


fallen a ſacrifice to her compliance with 


Mrs. Wheatley's requeſt. To conſole her 
under this painful, and to her, humiliatin 
employment, Mrs. Wheatley repreſent 


to her, that among ſome of the moſt learn- 


ed women, this country, or any other ever 
produced, ſhe may find ſome of the beſt 
ceconomiſts that the ſex can boaſt, and 
who excell as much in domeſtic virtues, as 
in talents. Theſe ſhe enumerated, and by 
giving an account of their excellence in 
theſe points, brought her to behold her 
needle with leſs contempt, and to abate of 
the aukwardneſs with which ſhe affected to 
handle it. 

I could not help thinking, that Mrs. 
Wheatley had now an impracticable taſk, 
becauſe Miſs Wilkins may be lowered 


many degrees. in pedantry, and yet re- 


main an inſufferable coxcomb; but Mrs. 
Wheatley is of opinion, that ſhe will be 


brought right with rather more eaſe, for 


having got to the utmoſt extreme of con- 
seit, ſhe ſays it will be poſſible to convince 
her 
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her of an error, ſo very groſs, as to admit 
of a degree of ridicule that muſt ſtrike her, 
even through her ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions; 
and when ſhe is made ſenſible of it, ſhe will 
find it as eaſy to conquer it entirely, as to 
reduce it into more moderate bounds; be- 
ſide that, her affectation is ſo very elabo- 
rate, that ſhe cannot continue it inadver- 
tently. Small errors grow imperceptible to 
thoſe that commit them, but her abſurdi- 
ties are premeditated, for ſhe evident! 
takes wonderful pains to recollect terms fuk 
ficiently ſcientific to ſatisfy her ambition of 
diſtinguiſhing herſelf. "7 
Mrs. Wheatley feels a ſincere compaſſion 
for this young Lady; the fault, ſhe ſays, 
ſhould be charged. on the parents, who 
educated her, though ſhe is in danger of 
being the ſufferer by it. She laments that 
injudicious vanity in parents, which too 
often leads them to convert the ſuperior 
talents of their children to their greateſt 
diſadvantage, by. flattering them into a 
conceit, far worſe than ignorance, inſtead 
of carefully endeavouiing to keep down 
the vanity which, unencouraged, might 
naturally ariſe in their youthful minds, by 
teaching them to conſider, that all their 
acquiſitions ſhould be directed to 2e, not 
ſhew. She would have them inculcate to 
their children the propriety of a modeſt 
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concealment of their accompliſhments, by 
never ſpeaking of them in company; in- 
ſtead of the too common method of bdaſt- 
ing of the progreſs their child has made in 
her ſtudies, and endeavouring to make her 
ſhine before people, who, void of parental 
partiality, will, at beſt, blame, and too 
probably, ridicule both parent and child, 
as ſoon as they depart, though while pre- 
fent they may be inſincere enough to con- 
tribute to the child's deſtruction by flat- 


tery. 
HISTORICAL cATECHISM. 
LESSON IXV. 


9, Who reigned at this time in Egypt? 

A. Ptolomy Epiphanes was ſtill on that 
throne : during the minority of this prince 
his kingdom had been governed with great 
wiſdom and juſtice by Ariſtomenes, but 
Ptolomy had not poſſeſſed the reins of go- 
vernment above a year, when growing 
weary of the prudent counſels of his for- 
mer governor, he put him to death by 
poiſon, and gave himſelf np to the moſt 
vicious courſes; till finding his cruelty 
had excited conſpiracies among his people, 
and that they were ripe for — | 

| chole 
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choſe Polycrates, the ſon of Ariſtomenes, 
his prime miniſter, who twice overcame 
the rebels; but in a very few years after, 
Ptolomy was ſlain by the principal perſons 


of his court, and his ſon Ptolomy Philome- 
tor was placed on the throne; who being 


only ſix years of age, his mother, Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Antiochus, was 
appointed regent, 

9. In what year was Ptolomy Epiphanes 
aſlaſſinated ? 

A. In the year 180 before Chriſt, and 
the 29th year of his reign. 

9. What ſucceſs had Demetrius in his 
father's.cauſe at Rome? 

A. He met there with a very gracious 
reception, and in conſideration of his merits, 
nothing was then determined againſt his 
father; to whom they wrote in terms of 
high eſteem for Demetrius; which excitin 
the old king's jealouſy, Perſeus, his eldef 
ſon, but not born in wedlock, took ad- 
vantage of it, to accuſe Demetrius of cri- 
minal intentions, both againſt the king his 
father, and himſelf, 

9. Was Perſeus ſucceſsful in this black 
attempt? 

A. So much: ſo that by the moſt trea- 
cherous means, having deceived Philip 
into a belief of the criminal deſigns of De- 
metrius, he cauſed him to be poiſoned. 
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9. Was Philip ſatisfied with what he 
tad done.? 

A, On the contrary, he was extremely 
miſerable from the time of Demetrius's 
death, and lamented the loſs of him in the 
bittereſt terms; but this diſtreſs. was great- 
ly heightened two years after this murder, 

a full diſcovery of the treachery prac- 
tiſed againſt the unfortunate prince, which 
flled Philip with the deepeſt remorſe. He 
determined to exclude Perſeus from the 
throne, and to ſecure the ſucceſſion to An- 
tigonus, nephew to the Antigonus, who 
had been his tutor, and regent of the king- 
dom during his Minority ; but the agonies 
of his mind affected his health fo faally, 
that he did not Jive long enough to com- 
paſs his intention, and at his death was 
ſucceeded by Perſeus. 

9. When did-Philip die ? 

A. 179 Years befor the Chriſtian æra. 

9. Who then reigned in Syria? 

A. Seleucus Philopator : whoſe re 
furniſhes the hiſtorian with no — 
facts, and was but of eleven years duration, 
| that prince dying a violent death. 
| ©. In what manner? 

A. Being for ſome reaſon deſirous of the 
| preſence of his brother Antiochus, who 
| was ſtill an hoſtage at Rome, he ſent thi- 


ther his only, ſon Detnetrius, then but 
twelve 
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twelve years of age, in exchange for his 


brother. The abſence of the younger part 


of the royal family, appearing an incident 
favourable to the ambition of Heliodorus, 
the prime miniſter of Seleucus, he poiſon- 
ed that monarch, and ſeized the throne. 

Q: Did he retain the poſſeſſion of it? 

A. But a very ſhort time: for Antiochus 
Epiphanes, then on his return from Rome, 
ſought the protection of Fumenes, king of 
Pergamus, and by his affiſtance expelling 
Heliodorus, obtained the kingdom; but 
was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, when he 
ſaw himſelf threatened with a war with 
Egypt. | 

©. On what account? 

A. Cleopatra, the mother of Ptolomy 
Philometor, and regent of his kingdom, 
being dead, his miniſters, for he was then 
not fourteen years old, formed a deſign of 
recovering Cæloſyria and Paleſtine, pro- 
vinces which had belonged to the king- 


dom of Fgypt, till conquered by Antio- 


chus the Great. This being made known 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, he judged it moſt 
adviſable to carry his arms into Egypt, 
without waiting till he was attacked; ex- 
pecting a favourable iſſue to his enterprize, 
not only on account of Ptolomy's youth, 
and effeminate education, but from the 
full employ the Romans had for their 

g forces, 


( 169 ) 
forces, in the war they were then cartying 
on with Perſeus, king of Macedon, which 
would prevent their giving any conſiderable 
aſſiſtance to Ptolemy Philometor, their 
ward. 

9. Was the ſucceſs of Antiochus anſwer- 
able to his hopes? 

A. Compleatly ſo: in two years he twice 
defeated the Egyptian army, and got his 
nephew, Ptolemy Philometor, into his 
hands; whom he treated with all the ex- 
ternal appearances of amity, and pretended 
to have no farther deſign, than that of be- 
ing his guardian; till under this ſpecious 
maſk, he had got poſſeſſion of the whole 
kingdom, except Alexandria, and then 
plundered, without mercy, all the richeſt 
cities in Egypt. 

9, Were thoſe in Egypt the only cities 
Antiochus plundered ? 


A. No: having been informed that great 


yy = 
rejoicings were made at Jeruſalem on a 


current report of his death, and that they 
had been encouraged thereby to depoſe the 
high prieſt he had ſet over them; he march- 
ed to that city, took it by ſtorm, and aban- 
doned it for three days to the fury of the 
ſoldiers; during which time fourſcore thou- 
ſand men were ſlain, forty thouſand taken 
priſoners, and an equal number ſold to the 
neighbouring nations. He entered forci- 
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'bly into the ſanctuary of the temple, and 
carried away golden utenſils to a very great 
value. | 

9. Did Antiochus detain Philometor 
near his perſon ? 

A. He did; till hearing the Alexan- 
drians had, on account of his being in the 
hands of his uncle, choſen his younger 
brother, Ptolemy Evergetes, the ſecond, 
or (as he was afterwards more commonly 
ſurnamed) Phyſcon, their king, he laid 
ſiege to Alexandria, on pretence of reſtor- 
ing Philometor, but finding himſelf in 
danger of being baffled in his attempt on 
that city, he yielded ſo far to the media- 
tion of ambaſſadors from Rhodes, and the 
principal Grecian cities, as to raiſe the 
liege, and in appearance, to give Philome- 
tor the poſſeſſion of his kingdom; but in 
reality, with a view of engaging the two 
brothers in a war, which mult ſo far weak- 
en both, as to render them an eaſy prey, 
when a favourable juncture ſhould offer 
for him to take advantage of it. 

9. Did he ſucceed in his views ? 

A. No: Philometor well underſtanding 
what they were, ſought an union with his 
brother, which was effected by the me- 
diation of Cleopatra their ſiſter, on condi- 
tion, that the brothers ſhould reign jointly. 
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9. How did Antiochus bear the union 
of the two Egyptian brothers ? 

A. Enraged at finding his views fruſtrat- 
ed, he marched at the head of a powerful 
army into Egypt, declaring himſelf an 
equal enemy to both its kings. He con- 
quered the greateſt part of the kingdom 
with rapidity, and was preparing to beliege 
Alexandria, when he was met by am- 
baſſadors from Rome, ſent on application 
made to that republic by the younger Pto- 
lemy, and his ſiſter Cleopatra, when they 
were firſt beſieged in Alexandria by An- 
tiochus. 

9. What did theſe ambaſſadors do in 


their favour ? 


A, They acquainted Antiochus, that the 
ſenate required each ſide to forbear hoſti- 
lities, and come to a ſpeedy agreement; 
and that, which either refuſed to comply, 


ſhould, inſtead of a friend and ally, be 


eſteemed an enemy by the Roman people. 
What anſwer did Antiochus give to 
this peremptory command ? 
I 2 A. He 


( 22» 

A. He ſought delay, and required time 
to conſult with his friends : Popilius, the 
chief of the ambaſſadors, then with his 
wand, drew a circle round that prince, and 
required him to return an anſwer to the 
ſenate before he ſtepped out of that circle. 
The king intimidated by the haughtineſs 
of the Roman, declared he would obey the 
the ſenate; which, indeed, he durſt no 
longer offend, having heard, that the re- 
public had put an end to the Macedonian 
war, by taking Perſeus priſoner. 

2; Though this is a very conſiderably 
event, I ſhall delay aſking you any account 
of it at preſent, to avoid interrupting the 
hiſtory of Antiochus. In what undertak- 
ing did he engage after this enforced peace 
with the Egyptians ? | 

A. Although the Jews had not given 
him any reaſonable cauſe of offence, in his 
return from Egypt, he ſent a detachment 
of twenty thouſand men to Jeruſalem, with 
orders to deſtroy the city, which they not 
only did, but killed every man in it, fold 
the women and children into ſlavery, and 
carried away every thing that was valuable 
therein. 

9. D.d his perſecution of the Jews ſtop 
here ? f 

A. No: when he arrived at Antioch, 
be publiſhed a decree, commanding the 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral nations in his dominions to worſhip 
the ſame gods, and in the ſame manner as 
he did. Such of the Jews, as the Syrian 
governor could get into his power, who 
would not conform to this edict, were put 
to death in the molt cruel torments, buc 
their amazing fortitude, and pious courage 
is ſo exemplary, that it ought not to be 
related with the conciſeneſs to which I con- 
fine myſelf, and, indeed, cannot be dæſcrib- 
ed, as it deſerves, by me, but may, at 
large, be read in the book of the Macca- 
bees. | : 

9. Did the king meet with no interrup- 
tion in the exerciſe of his cruelty ? 
A. With ſuch as we muſt eſteem mira- 
culous : Judas Maccabeus being appointed 
neral of the ſmall number of Jews, who 
ared ro oppoſe Antiochus, twice defeated 
the Syrians; whereupon the king ſent an 
army of forty-ſ-ven thouſand men, whom 


Judas, with only three thouſand, over- 


threw. This ſucceſs brought ſome increaſe 
to his little forces, with which he gained a 
victory over another army of Syrians, where- 
in above twenty thouſand were {lain ; and 
he afterwards defeated an army of ſixty-five 
thouſand. 


. How did Antiochus bear ſuch a ſe- 
ries of ill ſucceſs ? 


I 3 A. He 


( 
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A. He was then in Perſia, employed in 
reducing that people, who had refuſed the 
payonent of their uſual tribute; but on re- 

eiving accounts of the repeated victories 
gained over his troops by the Jews, he was 
enraged to the higheſt degree, and imme- 
diately ſet out, in order chaſtiſe them him- 
ſelf, but was taken ill on the road. Even 
ſickneſs could not make him abate his 
ſpeed, and he proceeded with ſuch preci- 
pitation, that he was thrown out of his 
chariot, and bruiſed in the moſt miſerable 
manner. He was then put in a litter; his 
bruiſes mortified, his fleſh dropt off, worms 
were bred in every part of his body, and 
he expired in the extremeſt tortures both 
of body and mind. Daniel, in the eleventh 
chapter of his book, and likewiſe in other 
places, foretold, moſt circumſtantially, the 
moſt remarkable occurrences in the reign of 
Antiochus. 

Q: He does, indeed, with amazing clear- 
neſs, and would our neceſſary brevity per- 
mit it, I fhould, with great pleaſvure, enu- 
merate theſe prophecies. When did Antio- 
chus die? 

A. 187 Years before Chriſt. | 
Q:. Now, if you pleaſe, I ſhall require 


from you, ſome account of the war be- 


tween the Macedonians and the Romans? 
A. Perſeus 


(226M 

A. Perſeus was no ſooner on the throne, 
than he meditated a war with the Romans, 
for which his father had made conſiderable 
preparations. He endeavoured to prevail 
with the Achæans to enter into a league 
with him, but failed in the attempt. He 
then applied to many other of the Grecian 
cities, and ſeverał of them engaged in al- 
liance with him. His wife being dead, 
killed by his own hand, as many hiſtorians 
report, he married Laodice, the daughter 


of Seleucus. Eumenes made a journey to 


Rome, in order to give the Romans a cir- 
cumſtantial detail of the preparations mak- 
ing by Perſeus againſt him; which ſo ex- 
aſperated that monarch, that after Eume- 
nes's return from Rome, he cauſed him to 
| be aſſaſſinated as he was going to Rhodes; 
but though extremely wounded, Eumengs 
eſcaped with his life. Perſeus being dil- 
appointed in this event, endeavoured to 
have him poiſoned, but the perſon em- 
ployed by him, diſcovered the treachery, to 
the Roman ſenate, who then declared war 
againſt him. 

2; What was the ſucceſs of this war? 

A. In the firſt year, only an engage- 
ment of cavalry paſſed between them, where- 
in Perſeus had conſiderably the advantage; 
but not proſecuting his victory, he gave 
the Romans time to ſecure the reſt of their 
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army. The year following, when he heard 
the Roman conſul had entered Macedonia 
at the head of a great army, he ordered 
the treaſures he had laid up at Pella to be 
thrown into the ſea, and ſuch galleys as he 
had at T heſſalonia to be burnt, leſt they 
ſhould fall into the enemies hands; but as 
ſoon as he recovered from his terror he 
countermanded thoſe orders. | 

2. Had they been executed? 

A. That in regard to the treaſures had 
been obeyed; the perſon employed to per- 
form the others had delayed the execution, 
from the hope of the king's changing his 
mind. The treaſures too, were recovered 
by divers; but Perſeus, with a view of 
keeping ſecret ſo great a proof of his pufil- 
lanimity, cauſed all the perſons concerned 
in either of thoſe affairs, to be ſecretly 
murdered. 

The death of Demetrius was given to 
ene of the young ladies as an exerciſe, and 
I ball copy her relation of it. 

During the. long abode Demetrius made 
at Rome, he had much ingratiated himſelf 
with the Romane, and at the ſame time be- 
came warmly attached to them. The fa- 
vour they ſhewed him on all occaſions, 
particularly in the laſt negociation he had 
with them, when he was employed by his 
father to defend him in the 1 
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the well founded accuſations brought hi- 
ther againſt him, raiſed fears in the old 
King, leſt he ſhould avail himſelf of ſuch 
powerful friends, and be tempted to en- 
croach on his power, which was rendered 
more eaſy, by the great attachment the 
Macedonians had to him; who not only 
reſpected him for the good qualities he poſ- 
ſeſſed, but courted him as their future 
Prince, not doubting but the Romans 
would place him on the throne on Philip's 
death. Perſeus, Philip's eldeſt ſon, was 
more criminally affected, by the conſidera- 
'tion with which Demetrius was treated 
the father only feared, but the brother 
hated ; he was ſenſible that the illegitimacy 
of his birth, would invalidate all the claim 
he could plead from 1ts priority, and prove 
a reaſon for the Romans to prefer Demetrius 
to the throne. As the objects of ambition 
are great, fo are frequently the crimes, by 
which it aſcends the ladder of greatneſs. 
Perſeus thought a throne not too dearly 
purchaſed by the death of his brother; but 
not to loſe the benefit of his crime, by be- 
ing charged with all the odium of it, de- 
termined to effect it by treachery, and not 
by open force. 

As noching was more unpleaſing to 
Philip, than Demetrius's regard for the 
Romans, whom he equally feared and 
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hated : Perſeus and his adherents took every 
opportunity, by invieghing againſt, and 
ridiculing the Romans, to draw the artleſs 
Prince into a defence of them. The love 


of truth, and his attachment to that great 


people, whoſe wiſdom he revered, and 
whoſe generous conduct towards him had 
made a deep impreſſion on his grateful heart, 


inclined him to enter warmly into it; and 


every thing ſaid in their favour appeared 
criminal in the eyes of his prejudiced fa- 
ther. Thus Philip's mind was filled with 


| ſuſpicions and diſguſt, and ready to receive 
every impreſſion that was unfavourable to 


Demetrius. | 


The tempers of the court were in this. 


ſtate, when an annual ſacrifice and cere- 
mony was performed. It was then uſual 
to review the army, which being divided, 


and each diviſion commanded by one of 
the princes, they engaged in a kind of tour- 


nament, or mock battle, but the hatred 
ſubſiſting between the brothers, occaſioned 
its being carried on with more animoſity 
than ſuited an engagement intended as an 
amuſement : and although their weapons 


were only made of wood, yet ſeveral on 


each ſide were dangerouſly wounded, and 
Demetrius's band were conquerors. The 


feſtival uſually concluded with an evening 


banquet, Demetrius invited Perſeus to par- 


take . 


_ 
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take of his feaſt, but the latter refuſed to 
come, Yet believing no time was fo fa- 
vourable to his deſire of getting ſome 
grounds whereon, to form an accuſation 
againſt his brother, that might exaſperate 
the old King againſt him, as a ſeaſon of 
mirth and intemperance, when the paſſions 
are heated, and reaſon and caution laid 
aſide, he- ſent ſome ſpies to watch what 
paſſed at Demetrius's table. One of theſe 
ſpies was diſcovered by four young perſons 
of Demetrius's train, who treated him very 
roughly, but did not acquaint their mal- - 
ter, either with their diſcovery or their be- 
haviour thereupon. + | 

The young Prince heated' with wine, . 
and the natural frankneſs of his heart being 
thereby enlarged, propoſed to his gueſts to 
go and conclude the feaſt at his brother's - 
houſe; believing, that ſuch a mark of con- 


| fidence and good-will, could not fail of be- 


ing well received by him, and that all their 
animoſities might be drowned in the feſtivi- 
ty of the day. Thoſe who had ill treated 
the ſpy, were alone unwilling to accom-- - 
pany him, but he would not admit of their 
abſence ; and they, fearing the reſentment 
of Perſeus, concealed arms under their” 
cloaths, in order to defend themſelves, if 
revenge ſhould be attempted, - | 
; Perſeus - - 


1 

Perſ:us was informed of this circum. 
ſtance before Demetrius reached his doors, 
which he commanded” ſhould be barred 
againſt him, and called our of the windows 
to his ſervants, to prevent the Prince from 
entering, who came only with an intention 
to aſſaſſinate him. Demetrius, till ignor- 
ant of the whole affair of the. ſpy, after 
complaining of this treatment, returned 
back with his company, and renewed the 
feſtival. 

Perſeus's hours were differently employ- 
ed; he paſſed the night in deviſing the 
ſureſt means of making this affair anſwer 
his purpoſe; accordingly, the next morn- 
ing, as = as the King was awake, 1n the 
moſt artful manner imaginable, he accuſed 
Demetrius of an intention firft to kill him 
in the mock battle, and that failing, to 
poiſon him at his feaſt, but fruſtrated again 
in this intention, by Perſeus's refufal to par- 
take of it with him; he then aſſaulted his 
houſe in the night, with a deſign of aſſaſſi- 
nating him. Intimating, that when he 
ſhould have thus removed one impediment 
to his aſcending the throne, a man ſo wick- 
ed, and favoured by ſo formidable power 
as the Romans, would not Jong ſuffer a 
rather's life to obſtruct the gratification of 
his ambition. Philip, afflicted at the en- 
mity between his ſons, determined to _—_ 

them 


( 181 ) ; 
them more as a judge than a father, and 
ſent for Demetrius to anſwer to the accu- 
ſation. The unfortunate Prince was called 
from his bed, where he was enjoying that 
reſt, which was neceſſary to refreſh him af- 
ter the intemperance of the night, and was 
hurried before his father, ignorant of what 
was to be laid to his charge. He there 
heard himſelf accuſed by Perſeus of the 
crimes I have related, and every circum- 
ſtance added that could awaken the old 
King's fears, or inflame his paſſions. But 
truth requires ſo little preparation, and 
innocence ſo little art to decorate it, that 
ſurprized and ſhocked as Demetrius was at 
ſo deteſtable an accuſation, he defended 
himſelf with great force and clearneſs, and 
without queſtion, convinced the King of 
the falſhood of the charge, ſince he told 
them he would pronounce no deciſion, but 
judge by their future behaviour of the rec- 
tude of their intentions. 

Though Philip no longer thought De 
metrius guilty of an attempt on his bro- 
ther's life, yet his mind was filled with fears 
and ſuſpicions, and he ſent Philocles and 
. Apelles to Rome, under pretence of a ne- 
goclation, but in fact to diſcover how the 
Romans ſtood affected rowards Demetrius, 
and in what manner that Prince had talked 
and conducted himſelf when in that city. 

Theſe 


( x82.) 


Theſe men, unknown to Philip, were Per- 


ſeus's adherents, and parties with him in 


all his deſigns againſt his brother, 
Demetrius ſeeing the danger he was in, 
ſince Perſeus even prevented his having ac- 
ceſs to his father, though he was ignorant 
what was then tranſacting againſt him, be. 
came extremely ca: atious in his behaviour 
and converſation, avoiding every thing that 


might excite envy, or give offence ; he 


forbore ever ſpeaking of the Romans, or 
keeping up any intercourſe with them, even 
by letters. But Didas, another of Perſcus's 
inſtruments, who was ordered to ingratiate 


himſelf into his confidence, omitted no 


means of increaſing his diſcontent, and 


awakening his apprehenſions, till at length 
he determined to fly to the Romans for 


ſafety, Didas having offered to aſſiſt him 
in his eſcape. 


-- 


At this time the ambaſſadors returned, 


fraught with all ſuch pretended intelligence | 


15 might exaſperate the King, but particu- 
arly with a forged letter from Quintus 
Flaminius, the moſt reſpectable of the Ro- 
man Senate, and the chief friend of Deme- 
trius, addreſſed to Philip, exculpating him- 
ſelf from having inſpired Demetrius with 
any deſigns on the crown, and intreating 
him to forgive his ſon the unguarded ex- 
Preſſions that had dropped from him. 

Philip 


| # 183. * 

Philip now no longer « doubted his ſop's cri- 
minal ambition. Perſeus, again accuſe; 
him, and alledged his deſign of flying to. 
the Romans, but the forged letter from 


Quintus made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion in 


his disfavour on his father's mind; but. 
fear of the people, by whom Demetrius 
was adored, prevented his pronouncing a 


deciſive ſentence, thinking it more ſafe to 


engage Didas to poiſon, him, which he. 
very readily performed. Though fear and 
jealouſy had ſuppreſſed the tender feelings 
of a father, yet they had not extinguiſhed | 
them; too late they returned into Philip's . 
breait, and puniſhed him for the cruelty 
they had not prevented. Though he be- 
lieved his ſon. guilty of the charge brought 
againſt him, yet he. continually lamented © 
his untimely fate, and felt the extremeſt 
anguiſh in reflecting on his too rigorous 


treatment of ſo amiable a ſon. The con- 


duct of Perſeus added to his affliction that 


Prince, having no longer any competitor © 
for the ſucceſſion, paid little reſpect to his 


father, whoſe declining age made him ne- 


lected by the venal courtiers, while they 
paid diligent court to the Prince, who 
would ſoon be in a capacity of gratifying 


their ambitions or mercenary views. 
In this general defection, Antigonus (ne- 
phew to Antigonus Doion, who had been 


guardian . 
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gnardian to Philip) was moſt conſtant in 
his attachment to the old King; and two 
years after the death of Demetrius, ac- 
quainted him with the treachery that had 
been practiſed againſt that young Prince; 


. a diſcovery which only increaſed his wretch- 


ednefs. The immediate inſtruments in the 
1 he put to death; and though ſenſible 

e had not ſufficient power to bring Per- 
ſeus to the ſame puniſhment, he deter- 
mined to exclude him from the throne, and 
to ſubſtitute Antigonus in his place, whole 
merits rendered him worthy of the exalta- 
tion, and he would probably have ſeen his 
endeavours crowned with ſucceſs, had he 
lived a little longer ; bur remorſe and hor- 
ror had fo ſtrong an effect on his mind, 
that he could not obtain any ſleep, and he 
died more worn out with agony of foul 
than with old age, before he had perfected 
his plan, and the deteſtable Perſeus reap- 


ed the fruits of his villany, and therein re- 


ceived the ſevereſt puniſhment that could 
have been inflicted on him. 

You will, perhaps, my dear Mamma, 
think I have kept your mind too long fixed 
on a- ſtory filled with ſuch complicated hor- 
rors; but ] hope you will lay the blame on 
Perſeus, on Philip, on hiſtory, in ſhort, on 
any thing, but your moſt tenderly affec- 
tionate, and dutiful daughter, 


MARIA MILTON, 


„4% 


LETTER 
From Mrs, Milton to her Daughter, 


My dear Maria, 


| FEEL myſelf much inclined to con- 
gratulate you on the admiſſion of Miſs 
Wilkins into your ſchool, though you do 
not appear charmed with that addition to 
your ſociety z; but we may ſometimes. as uſe» 
fully learn from example, what we ought 
to avoid, as what to imitate; and none are 
ſo likely to hit on the true medium, a', 
thoſe who enjoy the advantages. of beth. 
A conduct that we approve we firſt endea- 
your to equal, and then to excel; an am- 
bition, in many reſpects, laudable ; but if 
vanity has its ſhare in our motive, as is but 
too common, we may be led by it into a 
wrong, or at leaſt an abſurd extreme; thoſe 
who have already fallen into it, are, there» 
fore, our beſt barriers, they preſerve us 
from the precipice, and keep us from wan- 
dering out of the ſafe path. Anardent de- 
fire of improvement ſometimes leads peo- 
ple into concęit and pedantry, from which 
nothing can ſo effectually guard them, ag 
ſuch an example of its abſurdity as Miſs 


4 Wilkins; 
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Wilkins; eſpecially, when it gives riſe © 


Mrs. Wheatley's uſeful admonitions. Her 


advice would not come with half the power, 
uncorroborated by ſuch an inſtance at hand, 
of the truth of what ſhe urges. We are 
more apt to ſuffer than to improve by the 
follies and vices of others, becauſe we make 
a wrong uſe of them. 'They are too often 
only the ſubject of our ridicule, and while 
we are exhibiting their abſurdities, we ſhew 
our own ill- nature, and thus expoſe our- 
ſelves more than we do them; beſide teach- 
ing our minds a malevolent turn, encourag- 
ing our own pride, and getting an habit of 
deſpiſing thoſe we ought to pity. We 
ſhould receive great benefit from the faults 
of others, would we conſider them as warn- 
ings to avoid the like in ourſelves. Every 
thing of that kind ſhould put us on our 
guard, and ſummon us to keep a double 
watch over our own words and actions, to 
examine them with a jealous eye, and dili- 
gently eradicate every thing that bears the 
molt diſtant reſemblance to what we diſ- 
approve in our neighbour. Mankind, as 
it were, hold up the glaſs to each other, 
but few of us will look in it, becauſe it 
does not ſhew the agreeable fide of the ob- 
jet; we ſeldom compare ourſelves with 
others, except to find out ſome difſimili- 
tude; from the reſemblance we turn our 
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eyes, or view only as a ſanction for our 
faults ; and conſoling ourſelves with a pre- 
tence to humility, declare we do not defire 
to be better than other people, as if our 
worth were to be determined by the weigh- 
ing of our merits againſt thoſe of others. 
Alas ! it is not from being weighed 1n ſuch 
a ballance, that we ſhall be found wanting; 
a far different pattern 1s propoſed to our 
imitation, and as by that we ſhall be tried, 
by that alone we ſhould examine ourſelves. 
We cannot too much avoid drawing com- - 
pariſons, which, from ſelf-partiality, ge- 
nerally turn either to the increaſe of our 
vanity, or excite envy in our minds, There 
is nothing on which we are ſo diſqualified 
to judge well; prejudices of various kinds 
warp our reaſon; we are all ignorance on 
both ſides of the queſtion, we neither know 
our own hearts, nor thoſe of others; how 
then ſhould we draw any juſt concluſions ? 
Every one of whom we hear or read, or 
with whom we are acquainted, muſt be 
the ſubjects of our obſervation, we muſt 
internally approve or diſapprove them, but 
we ſhould no farther mix ourſelves with 
them in our reflections, than to determine 
to ule our beſt endeavours to imitate their 
virtues, and avoid their faults, at the ſame 
time that we apply our care to correct thoſe 
more peculiarly natural to ourſelves, We 

have 
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have fo many of our own proper growth, 
that if we can keep clear of all thoſe we 
perceive in other perſons, yet we ſhall (till 
have a long and humiliating catalogue to 
reviſe, the correction of which will, to the 
molt vigilant, furniſh buſineſs for a long 
lite, and yet remain ſo far from being to- 
tally conquered, that dreadful would be 
our ſituation, if our merciful judge had not 
aſſured us, that a ſteady, ſincere, and earn- 
eſt endeavour to conquer them ſhould be 
accepted as a victory really obtained, and 
gain from his indulgence—the reward of 


. merits not our own, He who has paid the 


price, offers us the bleſſings of the pur. 
chafed inheritance. How great our debt 
of love and gratitude ! But the ſubjc& is 
too ſublime ſor my pen; I ſhould debaſe 
it; yet after having led your thoughts to 
fuch a height, how deſcend to trifling to- 
pics! I will, therefore, forbear every other, 
except that which 1s more important to me, 
than any other worldly concern; and which, 
I know, however. unequal to the former 
ſubject, will give you pleaſure, as you have 
long wiſhed a ſhare in your grandfather's 
affections, for though 1 cannot yet aſſure 
you of having obtained the portion you de- 
ſerve, I can, with pleaſure, tell you, that 
he ſeems much more diſpoſed in your fa- 
your than he uſed to be, and I think I 2 
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that every day increaſes your intereſt in 


a him, which you may believe diffuſes a joy, 
l long unknown, into the heart of your moſt 
o uenderly affectionate mother, 

0 FRANCES MILTON, 


LETTER XII. 
Miſs Milton to her Mother. 


A THOUSAND thanks, my dear 
Mamma, for the moſt joyful aſſurance you 
give me of my grandfather's growing fa- 
| vour. How charmed am I to hear, that 
| he ſcems well diſpoſed towards me! If his 
| prejudices are ſo far ſubſided, I cannot 
doubt but nature will exert itſelf, and, in 
time, awaken in him the ſenſations ſo na- 
tural to the heart of a parent. My ima- 
gination has repreſented him kindly affec- 
tionate; and, in this laſt ſtage of his life, 
favourably receiving the dutiful attentions 
of his grand-daughter. The ſame kind, 
though ſometimes deluſive power, has an- 
ticipated the inexpreſſible joy of being 
again infolded in the arms of the tendereſt 
of mothers, and reſtored to her ſociety, 
bleſſed with the full enjoyment of inno- 
cence and tranquility ; paſſing my happy 
hours in pleaſures that the heart feels, and 


reaſog, 
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reaſon muſt approve ; a converſation that, 
while it delights, will improve me, yield 
preſent, and contribute to future happineſs, 
I am certain I ſhall never ſigh after gay 
amuſements; pleaſures, that play round the 
head, but come not near the heart, may 
be received with complacence when they 
preſent themſelves, but cannot be much 
delired by one, who enjoys every rational 
ſatisfaction at home; who, in the careful 
and the tender mother, finds the indulgent 
friend, who will lay - aſide the gravity of 
maturer years, to join in the harmleſs mirth 
into which youthful ſpirits lead her daugh- 
ter; takes pleaſure in the vivacity that 
might be arraigned at the ſtern bar of aged 
wiſdom, and liſtens to the play of her 
lively fancy, with the ſame indulgence as 
ſhe formerly beheld her childiſh ſports, 
Ever ſince I received your letter, my ima- 
gination has ſo kindly reſtored me to the 
happineſs, from which I was torn when 
ſent from you, that were J to be diſap- 
pointed of my hope, it would be like a 
ſecond parting ſcene. I ought: not, per- 
haps, in prudence, thus far to have given 
Way to fancy, but ſhe flies ſo faſt, it is dit- 
ficult to overtake and ſtop her, eſpecially 
when there is ſo much pleaſure in following 
through all the flowery paths ſhe traverſes; 
and I flatter myſelf, that even reaſon tells 


6491 9 1 
me, when natural affection begins to melt 
the parent's heart, it will not ſuſpend its 
operation till it has perfected its work. Mrs. 
Wheatley and Miſs Lenthall encourage me 
in this hope, and rejoice in my brightening 
proſpect, though they tell me they ſhall 
much regret the loſs of me, and it would 
be unjuſt to doubt their ſincerity : But no 
change of ſituation can prevent my remem- 
bring them with love and gratitude, nor, 
hope, deprive me of the power of ſome- 
times enjoying their beloved ſociety. 

I will endeavour, my dear Mamma, to 
turn the faults, as well as the virtues of 
others, to my own improvement, in the 
manner you recommend, which 1s certainly 
acting judiciouſly; it is like the bee, ex- 
tracting honey out of even poiſonous herbs, 
as well as out of the ſweeteſt flowers; or 
to ſpeak better, and more litterally, it 1s - 
bringing good out of evil, the moſt deſir- 
able art the human mind can poſſeſs; it is 
a kind of divine chemiſtry. I am not ſure 
you do not diſapprove my diverting myſelf 
with Miſs Wilkins's abſurdities, and I can- 
not feel ſatisfied in any action that I think 
you will cenſure; yet it was with the great- 
eſt difficulty I preſerved any tolerable com- 
poſure of countenance this morning at 
breakfaſt, when Miſs Wilkins, on one of 
the young ladies declining to have any 


Cream 


( 292 }) 

in her tea, told her, ſhe was injudicious, as 
:t made the tea more ſalubrious, becauſe the 
globular particles of the cream ſheathed the 
acute angles of the tea, and by rendering then; 
more obtuſe, made it a leſs hurtful fluid. You 
may ſuppoſe this elaborate ſentence did not 
eſcape Mrs. Wheatley, who, with a manner 
as ſmooth as that ſame globular particled 
cream, ſhewed her how ſhe might, in more 
familiar terms, have better conveyed the 
ſame advice; but, however ſmooth the me- 
dium, in which the reproof was adminiſ- 
tered, it did not ſheath the acute angles of 
Miſs Wilkins's temper, for ſome aſperity 
appeared in her anſwer ; but after a little 
_ altercation, Mrs. Wheatley's reaſon and 
gentleneſs prevailed ; ſcience lowered its 
creſt, and Miſs Wilkins's good humour re- 
turned. She really well deſerves the trou- 
ble Mrs. Wheatley takes, to correct this 
error in her, for ſhe has very good quali- 
ties, and when out of her altitudes is agree- 
able; but thoſe, which ſhe eſteems grovel- 
ing moments, are but few, ſhe ſoon ſoars 

ain, and will not allow one time to be 
thoroughly pleaſed with her converſation. 
Her diſpoſition is not unamiable, though 
ſhe lives at preſent in a ſtate of mortifica- 
tion, which muſt prevent its appearing to 


advantage. 
S To 
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To change the ſubject to the hiſtorical 
Catechiſm, is like going from one leſſon to 
another, therefore is no unnatural tranfi- 
tion. That I quit is, I believe, the more 
uſeful; as to learn how to avoid, in com- 


mon life, what we ſhould not do, is of 


more importance than to know what has 
been done by others; and, more eſpecial- 
ly, by thoſe who have moved far above 
our ſphere; but my plan requires, that 1 
now turn to'my catechiſm. | 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. ' 
LESSON TXVIL 


©. Were Perſeus's terrors well founded? 

A. Though the dangets that threatened 
him might juſtly excite apprehenſions, yet 
his fears ſerved only to increaſe his danger. 
However, nothing deciſive paſſed between 
him and the Romans, till the beginning of 
of the fifth year of the war, when Paulus 
Emilius, then choſen conſul, was appoint- 


ed commander of the army in Macedonia. 


He entirely defeated Perſeus, and purſued 
him tifl he ſought refuge in a temple in 
Lamothracia, where the Roman fleet, in 


à manner beſieging the iſland, reduced him 


to ſurrender-himſelf, his wife, and children, 
* K | to 


„ 

to the clemency of the conſul and ſenate. 
Another Roman army, had juſt before 
vanquiſhed Gentius, King of IIlyria, and 
ſent him and his family priſoners to Rome. 

9. What treatment did Perſeus receive 
from his conquerors? _- 

A. Paulus Fmilius uſed him with com- 

laiſance and lenity, but at his return to 
Re, cauſed him and his children to make 
part of the triumph decreed him, for the 
ſignal ſervice he done the common- 
wealth; the pride of a Roman feeling no 
ſmall gratification, in leading a captive mo- 
narch at his chariot wheels, imagining he 
thereby increaſed his glory, by what a 
more generous mind would have conſidered 
as a barbarous inſult on misfortune; though 
if ever it could be ſeen without pain, it 
muſt have been on this occaſion; Perſeus's 
extreme cruelty having excited general de- 
teſtation, and his folly as general con- 
tempt. Even after the loſs of the laſt fatal 
battle, he killed with his own hand, ſuch 
of his friends, as had ſufficient regard for 
him, to give their advice with ſincerity, on 
the melancholy ſituation of his affairs. 

9. Did Perſeus live any great length of 
time after he came to Rome? 

A. No: he died, as is imagined, vo- 
luntarily, refuſing to take any food. 21 

| "Ht 
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9, In what year was Perſeus taken pri- 
ſoner? 75 

A. In the year 168 before Chriſt. 

9. How did the Romans treat the Ma- 
cedonians after having finiſhed the conqueſt 
of their country ? 

A. They declared the Macedonians free: 
ordering, that the people ſhould chuſe a 
public council or ſenate for the adminiſtra- 
tion of goverament—that they ſhould pay 
to the Romans, a tribute of half the fum 
they paid to the King—and that the coun- 
try ſhould be divided into four cantons; 


no one being allowed to marry or purchaſe 


lands or houſes out of their own canton. 
Such of the Macedomians, as by their riches 
or power might be induced to attempt to 
overturn this new-eſtabliſhed government, 
were required to remove to Rome. The 
-_ ſort of eſtabliſhment was made in 11- 
ria. | 

g 2: Were any of the Grecian ſtates in- 
volved in the ruin of Perſeus ? 

A. Some of them ſuffered ſeverely from 
the favourable diſpoſition they had appear- 
ed to entertain towards him, The Rho- 
dians were deprived of part of their terri- 
tories z great numbers of the Etolians were 
put to death; a very bloody inquiſition was 
made 1n every ſtate of ſuch as had favoured 
Perſeus ;; and the 3 were r 
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ed to fend a thouſand of their principal 
citizens to Rome, where they received a ſen- 
tence of baniſnment, nor could they obtain 
permiſſion to return to their native country, 
till ſeventeen years after, when but three 
hundred of the number remained. The 
worthieſt men in each ſtate ſuffered in this 
inquiſition; for as the Partizans of Rome 
became the moſt powerful faction on this 
new ſucceſs of the Roman arms, they, in 
their accuſations, confounded thoſe who 
had oppoſed their meaſures from truly pa- 
triotic views, with the favourers of Per- 
Jeus. | 

9. Had Eumenes aſſiſted the Romans in 
the war with Perſeus ? 

A. He had ſent them a body of troops 
under the command of his brother Attalus, 
but was, notwithſtanding ſuch fair appear- 
ances, ſuſpected of favouring the cauſe of 
Perſeus, which greatly leſſened the good 
underſtanding ſo long ſubſiſting between 
that monarch and Rome; but it did not 
occaſion any open rupture, and that King 
died in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, which 
he had, by his wiſdom and valour, ſo great- 
increaſed, and by his noble and excellent 
qualities, rendered illuſtrious, in the year 
before Chriſt x59, and after a reign of thir- 
ty-eight years. He was ſucceeded by an 
infant ſon, named Attalus ; to whom Eu- 

menes 


„ 
menes appointed his brother Attalus as 
guardian, and regent of the kingdom; 
and a war, which Pruſias, King of Bythe- 
nia; ſoon after the death of Eumenes,. 
made on Pergamus, evinced, that a minor” 
was not a fit Prince for that nation; but 
by the authority of the Romans, Attalus 

ut a ſucceſsful coneluſion to it. 

2: What became of-Prufias after this? 

A. He ſent his ſon Nicomedes to Rome, 
commiſſioned to ſolicit a remiſſion of the 
fine, which they had commanded him to 
pay to Attalus; at- the ſame time giving 
orders to one of the young prince's atten- 
dants, to take a favourable opportunity, 
during his abſence from Bithynia, for put-- 
ting him to death, Pruſias being deſirous 
to advance the children he had by a ſecond 
marriage; but the intended aſſaſſin ac- 
quainted Nicodemes with the taſk that was 
aſigned him, who took refuge with Atta- 
lus ; by his aſſiſtance ſoon gained over all: 
the Bithynians, and cauſed his father to be- 
murdered ; thus preventing his . father's . 
crime, by committing a more atrocious one- 
himſelf. 

9. In what year did Pruſias die? 

A. 149 Years before Chriſt, after a reign 
of 56 years, 

K 3 Q: Did 
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A Did Macedonia continue ſatisfied 
with the government the Romans had there. 
m eſtabliſhed ? 

A. They appear to have done ſo; for 
about fifteen years after the defeat of Per- 
ſeus, a man of obſcure birth, named An- 
driſcus, of Adramytta, a city of T roas in Aſia 
Minor, aſſumed the name of Philip, and 
pretending to be natural ſon to Perſeus, 
endeavoured to prevail with the Macedo- 
nians, to riſe in his favour; but finding 
himſelf diſappointed herein, he retired to 
the court of Demetrius Soter, King of 


Syria, whoſe fiſter had been married to 


Perſeus, but Demetrius diſcovering the 
fraud, ſeized, and ſent him to Rome. 
2, In what manner was he treated 


there ? 


A. He was little regarded, being thought 
too mean to be dangerous; but havin 
made his eſcape, he fled into Fhrace, — 
levied there a conſiderable army, and got 
poſſeſſion of Macedonia, and part of Theſ- 
ſaly. He defeated the Romans once en- 
tirely, and gave them a ſevere check a ſe- 
cond time, but was afterwards routed by 
them in two battles ; and having taken re- 


fuge at the court of a petty Thracian King, 


he was by him betrayed inta the hands of 
the Romans. 
2, Was 


( 299 ) 
Was Macedonia at peace after the 
. of Andriſcus? | 
A. Another impoſtor, who alſo called 
himſelf the fon of Perſeus, afterwards aroſe, 
but he gave leſs trouble to the Romans ; 
who then, either to ſecure that country, 
or to puniſh. it for ſhewing ſome inclina- 
tion towards theſe impoſtors, reduced it 
into a Province dependant on Rome. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON IXVII. 


9, Was Greece more fortunate than 
Macedonia ? 

A. It ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate: A 
quarrel ariſing. between the Achæans and. 
Spartans, the Romans ſent commiſſioners 
to adjuſt their differences, with ſuch orders 
as mult. effectually weaken the Achæan re- 
public, to a.degree, that would ever after 
2 its being a formidable enemy. 

he Acheans extremely exaſperated at this 
treatment, infulted the commiſſioners, and 
Corinth in particular ſhewed an ill-judged, 
as well as unjuſt reſentment,. by an inex- 
cuſeable conduct towards the commiſ- 
ſioners; and the Achæans, in defiance of 
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the Romans, commenced hoſtilities againſt 
Lacedemon. 

9, How did the Romans act on that 
occaſion? 5 

A. The army, which had fubjected 
Macedonia, now marched againſt the A- 
chæans, and defeated them near the town 
of Scarphoa in Locris, reduced ſeveral 
cities, and proceeding to Corinth, laid 
liege to it. 

9. With what ſucceſs ? 

A. The Grecians, who were guided by 


raſh and factious men, without either pru- 


dence or true valour, gave the Romans 
battle near the city, and received a total 
overthrow. | 

9. What then was the fate of Corinth ? 

A. The citizens, now entirely hopeleſs 
of making any good defence, quitted it in 
the night, and the Romans entering it the 
next morning, plundered it of all its riches; 
its fine ſtatues and pictures, they reſerved 
to grace the victor's triumph, and then ſet 
fire to the buildings, which continued burn- 
ing for ſeveral days; and the walls were af- 
terwards razed to their very foundations, 
The other cities, that had joined in the 
revolt of the Achæans, were diſarmed, 
and their walls demoliſhed. 

Q: Did the Achæans attempt, after this, 
to defend themſclyes? 


No: 


| (' 203: 

A. No: Overwhelmed: with conſterna- 
tion and terror, they made no reſiſtance. 
The Romans aboliſhed the popular go- 
vernments, appointed a chief magiſtrate 
in every ſtate, and reduced Greece into a 
Roman Province. | 

9. When did this great nation, which 
had ſo long made a principal figure in Eu- 
rope; and given birth to many of the no- 
bleſt of the human race, ſuffer ſo melan«.- 
choly a reverſe of fortune? 

A. 146 Years before Chriſt. . 

9. As Greece-will no longer engage our 
attention, we may, with the Jeſs: reluctance, 
look back to Syria and Egypt, though the 
confuſed and turbulent ſtate of thoſe king- 
doms, wtll- not afford us any great ſatis- 
faction. What paſſed in Syria on the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes? 

A. That Prince, juſt before his death, 
appointed Philip, his favourite, to the re- 
gency of the kingdom, during the minori- - 
ty of his ſon Antiochus Eupator; but 
Philip's abſence gave Lyſias, the young 
Prince's governor, means of ſeizing both 
the guardianſhip and the regency. 

Did the death 'of Epiphanes make 
any great change in the affairs of the Jews? 

A. No: Lyſtas proſecuted the war with 
vigour. Having received a conſiderable 
overthrow - from Judas Maccabeus, he 

| 1 agreed 
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agreed to a peace, but it was ſoon broken, 
and each fide again took the field. Judas 
was ſtill victorious, though very inferior in 
LAT i but ſuperior farce at length pre- 
vailed; the Jews, oppreſſed by numbers, 
were obliged to retire into Bethſura, which, 

ter a long ſiege, was ſurrendered, and 

.yſias laid fiege to Jeruſalem ; but when 
it was reduced to ſuch extremity, that it 
could not have holden out much longer, 
Lyſias was informed, that Philip, his com- 
petitor for the regency, had entered Syria 
at the head of an army of Medes and Per- 
fians, and taken the city of Antioch. A- 
larmed at the loſs of the capital of Syria, 
he granted the Jews peace on very ho- 
_— terms, and marched again 

lip. 

9. With what fueceſs * 

A. Philip was ſoon obliged to fly before 
him, and, in a very ſhort time after, death 
delivered Lyſias from his competitor, 

Q. Was Lyſias equally fortunate in ſuc- 
ceeding occurrences ? 


A. His power and good fortune were of 


mort continuance : Commiſſioners being 
fent by the Romans to examine into the 
ſtate of Syria, they found Antiechus poſ- 
ſeſſed of more ſhips and elephants than were 
allowed by the treaty. between the Syrians 
and Romans, whereupon they burnt the 

former, 
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ormer, and killed the latter; an action 
hat ſo exaſperated the people, that they 
flew one of the commiſſioners. 

9. Did the Romans take vengeance for 
this inſult? | 

A. Before they had determined in what 
manner to revenge it, Demetrius, the ſon 
of Seleucus Philopator, elder brother to 
Epiphanes, who was ſtill an hoſtage at 
Rome, not having been able to obtain per- 
miſſion of the ſenate to return into Syria, 
and claim the throne, to which he had the 
beſt hereditary right, ſtole away ſecretly; 
and having landed at Fripoli, a report ſoon 
ſpread, that he was ſent thither by the 
Romans to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
which was the more credible, as ſuch of- 
fence had been given them; and the Sy- 
rians not daring to oppoſe the will of the 
Romans, readily received him, delivering 
the young King and the regent: into his 
hands. 

A What treatment did they receive from 
Demetrius? 

A. He put them to death after they had 
enjoyed the ſovereign power only two years. 

9, Was the government of Egypt in a 
more ſettled ſtate ?- | 

A. By no means: The affociation of the 
two brothers in the government occaſioned 
continual diſſentions, which often aroſe to 

very 


very deſtructive wars. At length, Ptolo- 


my Evergetes, or Phyſcon, expelled his 
elder brother, Ptolomy Philometor, from 


his kingdom. | 
D. What courſe did Philometor take? 


A. He went to Rome, where he ob- 


tained commiſſioners to return with him 
into Egypt, and reſtore him to his right. 


Theſe commiſſioners divided the kingdom 


between the brothers, declaring each, in 


his ſeparate diſtrict, independent of the 
other. Lybia and Cyrene were given to, 
Phyſcon, Egypt. and the Iſle of Cyprus to 


Philometor, - * W 
©. Did this partition compoſe. their ani- 
moſities ?- 


A. It rather occaſioned new ones: Phyl- 


con went to Rome to complain of the un- 


equal diviſion, and required, that Cyprus. 


ſhould be added to his ſhare, wherein he 
was gratified by the Romans, whoſe poli- 


tical - view was. to. leſſen the power. of 


Egypt. | 
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GEOGRAPHICAL carECHISMW 
LESSON. XVII. 
Os. THE KINGDOM or SPAIN. 


9. What is the ſituation of Spain? 

A. It lies between the 36 and the 44 
of north latitude, and the 10 and 21 of 
caſt longitude. 

9. What are the boundaries of this king- 
dom? | 

A. Spain; formerly called Iberia, is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Mediterranean 
and France, from which it is ſeparated by 
the Pyrenean Mountains; on the north by 
the Bay of Biſcay; on the weſt by the 
weſtern ocean and Portugal; and on the 
ſouth by the-ſame- ſea and the Mediterra- 
nean. 

2, How is Spain divided? 

A. This kingdom conſiſts of main land 
and iſlands; the former is divided into 
fourteen Provinces, ſix to the north, five 
in the middle, and three to the ſouth: 

2, Which are thoſe. to the norch ? 


Provinces: 
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' Provinces. Chief Towns. 
A. The Kingdom e ago Ge Com: 


L 1 poſtella. 
of Galicia. Finiſterre and Lugo. 
Aſturias. 


lana.. 
Bilbao, Vitoria, To- 
| | bo. and San Se, 


Biſcay... wry 
iano. 


The Kingdom of? F. Pamplona. and Es. 


Navarre. C2 tella, 


The kingdom of 5 5 Saragoza, Barba. 


Aragon. tro, and Seruel, 

Barcelona, Tarra- 

Catalonia. - * gona, and Tor- 
toſa. 

9. What are the Provinces 1 in the middle 


diviſion? 
” Chief Towns. 
Leon, Aſtorga, 
A. The kingdom p< Palencia, Medina, 
of Leon. Salamanca, and 
Civdad Rodrigo. 
The kingdom of e F Burgos, Valladolid, 
old Caſtile. } and Segovia. 


| Badjoz, Plazencia 
Eſtramadura. f 4 — Truxillo. : 


Madrid, the capi- 
tal of all Spain, 
Toledo, and Gua- 
|  dalaxara. 

The 


New Caſtile, 


* 


Oviedo and. Santil-. 


Val 
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The kingdom of Valencia, Honda, 


Valencia. 1 and A- 
icante. 
2. Which are the Provinces. to the 
fouth ? 
Chief Towns. 
; Cadiz, Seville, Cor- 
Andaluzia. dova, and Gib- 
| raltar. 
The kingdom of 2 Ronda, Malaga, and 
Granada. % Almeria. 
The kingdom of 2 Murcia, Lorca, and 
Murcia. Carthagena. 


; What are the Spaniſh iſlands in the 
Mediterranean ? 

A. Majorca, Minorca, was once ſo, but 
is now in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 
Yvica and. Formentera, the capital of the 
firft bears the ſame name as the iſland , 
Citadella is the largeſt town in Minorca, 
there is in that iſland an excellent harbour 
called Mahon. The Metropolis of Yvica 
hkewiſe bears the fame name as the iſle. 

Q, What is the government of Spain? 

A. The government is monarchical, and 
the crown ; AF — This country was 
formerly ſubject to *.* Moors, and after- 
wards, as its ancient inhabitants began to 
ſhake off their yoke, it comprehended four- 
teen different kingdoms, which were, in 
tune, reduced to three, viz. Aragon, Ca 

tille, 


1 
mille, and Granada, the latter of which 
only remained to the Moors; the two for- 
mer were united anno 1474, by the mar. 
riage of Ferdinand of Arragon, with Eli- 
zabeth, heireſs of Caſtille. This King 


likewiſe ſubdued the kingdom of Granada, 


and afterwards the Moors were baniſhed 


Spain; which, with the number of men 


ſent to people part of the Welt-Indies, 
greatly impoveriſhed the kingdom, and 
have rendered it much leſs powerful than 
before its territories were ſo-extenſive. 

Q. What is the religion in Spain? 


A. The religion is that of Rome, and 


all other profeſſions are excluded by the 


tyranny of the inquiſition, at firſt adviſed 
and ſet up by Gonzalez de Mendoza; 


Archbiſhop of Toledo. 
- 9, What is the air and ſoil of Spain? 
A. The air is good, but from the month 
of May till Auguſt extremely hot. The 
ſoil is in many places dry and barren, and 
in others, where it is better, it is ſeldom 
cultivated; agriculture, and, indeed, all. 
kinds of induſtry, having gone much to 
decay, ſince the diſeovery of America by 
Chriſtopher Columbus, and the great poſ- 
ſeſſions the Spaniards have acquired there; 
they may alſo have been rer dered much 
more remiſs by the various excellent fruits, 
which, with little art and labour, _ oy 
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duced in great quantities, whereby t 
want of corn and other grain is compen- 
lated. 


rr 


9. What is the ſituation, and what are 
the boundaries of Italy ? | | 

A. It lies, including Sicily, between the 
37 and 46* of north latitude, and nearly 
between the 24th and 36th degrees of eaſt 
longitude, including Savoy. It is bound- 
ed on the ſouth and weſt by the Mediterra- 
nean, on the north by the Alps, and on the 
caſt by the Adriatic Sea. 
2: How is Italy divided? 

A. The moſt uſual diviſion is into three 
parts, namely, Upper, Middle, and Lower. 

2. What does Upper Italy contain? 
: | Chief Towns. 
A. 8 off Chambery. 
The Principality off [Turin and Nice. 

Piedmont. | 


The Dutchy of) Caſal. 


Montſerat. 
The Dutchy of Mi-| Milan, Pavia and 
3 1) | Cremona. | 
e utchy of; 
Mantua. 4 } n. = 


The 


The Dutchies of 
Parma and Pla- 
centia. 

The Dutchy of 
Guaſtalla. 0 

The Dutchy of | [Modena and Miran 
Modena. dola. 

0 Venice, Padua, Ra- 

vigo, Verona, Vi- 
cenza, Breſcia, 

Bergamo, Crema, 

and Treviſo. 


Three independent 
Republics, name- 
ly, Venice. 


Genoa, enoa, Savona, and: 
Finale. 
Lucca. Lucca. 


9, What does the Middle part of Italy: 
contain? 


A. The Grand Dut- 


Chief Towns. 
chy of Tuſcany, | | 


Florence, St. Ma- 


and the ſtates of 1 ria- Nuova, Piſa, 
the Church, orf Leghorn, and 
the - Pope's. Do- Siena. 
minions. | 


2. What are the . dominions? 
Chief Towns. 


A They are Bolog-( YBologna.. 
Fer . Ferrara. 
Romagna. Ravenna, 


Urbino. 


Urbino 


Ancon: 


Caſtelle 
Perugl 
Orviet« 
Spolete 
Caſtro 
lion 
The I 
Je 
Camp: 
mat 
2, 
A, 
Pope s 
Marin 
2, 


comp! 
A, 


E 


Chief Towns. 
Urbino. Urbino. 
Ancona. Ancona and Loret- 
to. 
Caſtello. | Citta di Caſtel lo. 
Perugia. Feen 
Orvieto. 0 Orvieto. 
Spoleto. Spoleto. 
Caſtro and Roncig-] Caſtro and Roncig- 
lione. lione. 
The Patrimony of] Vitervo and Civita 
St. Peter. Vecchia. 
Campagna di Ro- Nome, Albano, and 
mana. \ Benevento. 


9, What is the Republic of St. Marino ? 

A. It is a ſmall ſtate protected by the 
Pope; the capital city is alſo called St. 
Marino, 

9. What does the Lower part of Italy 
comprehend ? | 

A, Naples, part of the dominions of the 
King of the two Sicilies, wherein are the 


following diſtricts : 
Chief Towns. 


Naples, Capua, 
Lavara, | Gaeta, Salerno, 


The farther and hi- 4 Coſenza, Rhegio, 
ther Calabria, A- Otranto, Taran- 
pulia, Terra 70. ö to, Barri, and 
tranta. Manfredonia. 

Abruzzo. 


fat ©) a 
Chief Towns. 
I Abruzzo Aquilla, 
Chieti. 

2, Neſcribe the kingdom of Sicily? 

A. Sicily is an iſland at the foot of Italy, 
from which it is ſeparated by the ſtrait of 
Meſſina; its principal cities are Meſſina, 
Siracuſe, and Palermo, formerly called Pa- 
normus. ä : 


9. What is the Government of Italy; 


Abruzzo, 


A. As this country comprehends various: tainec 
little ſtates, independent of each other, it under 
contains great variety of governments, Par- x 
ma, Modena, and Mantua, are under the A. 
ſovereignty of their reſpective Dukes. The feſſo 
firſt is a fief of the holy See, the other two the 
of the Empire. Tuſcany and Naples, W tot 
though they have peculiar ſovereigns, are fition 
tributary to Spain. The- ſtate of the 2. 
Church belongs to the Pope. There are, A 
beſides, four republics in Italy, viz. Ve- pure 
nice, Genoa, Lucca, and St. Marino. The part, 
government of Venice 1s ariſtocratical; the mon 
chief officer is the Doge, who is, in rea- the! 
lity a flave; with the empty title. of a mate 
Prince, not being allowed the leaſt power pert 
in the ſtate, nor even the liberty of every eſte 
private man. The Venetians do not al- nati 
low the Pope's ſapremacy, nor eſteem him |  walc 
much more than a temporal Prince. Fheir whi 
Preſts, Monks, and Nuns lie under few inte 


reſtraints, 


* 
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reſtraints, ſcarcely thoſe of decency. The 
government of Genoa very much reſembles 
that of Venice. Lucca is a ſmall ſtate 
under the protection of the Emperor of 
Germany; it is governed by a Magiſtrate 
called the Gonfalonier, who remains in 
office but two months. St. Marino conſiſts 
of one mountain, about three miles long, 
in the dukedom of Urbino, which is go- 
verned by its own magiſtrates, and main- 
tained its liberty 1000 years, but is now 
under the protection of the Pope. 
What is the religion in Italy? 

Z. The Italians are the moſt zealous: pro- 
feſſors of the Roman Catholic religion; 
the natural conſequence of their vicinity 


to the Pope, and the terrors of the inqui- 


ſition. | 

9. What is the air and ſoil of Italy ? 

A. The air of this country is extremely 
pure and temperate, except the ſouthward 
part, where the hears are exceſſive for ſome 
months in the ſummer. The fertility of 


the land is equal to the fineneſs of the cli- 


mate. This country, from its natural pro- 
perties, 'and the embelliſhments of art, .is 


eſteemed to excel all others. The ancient 


matives conquered the world by their 
valour; but the warlike diſpoſition, with 
which the 7 were once actuated, is now ſunk 


into effeminacy, yet they till excel in che 


arts 
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arts of painting, ſtatuary, architecture, and 
muſic. Jealouſy and revenge are their 
ſtrongeſt characteriſtics, 


Since my grandfather has the goodneſs 
to permit me to preſent my duty to him, 
which, in every poſſible means, I am ſure 
I ſhall always pay with joy and gratitude, 
I know you will ſay what is proper for me 
on the occaſion, and be aſſured, no expreſ- 
ſons you can uſe will ever be diſavowed by 
the heart, or conduct, of, my deareſt 
mamma, your moſt affectionate and duti- 


ful. daughter, | 
MARIA MILTON; 


LETTER XII. 


My dear Mamma, 


I WILL not let the poſt go without 
addreſſing you, though my letter will be 
very ſhort, an uncommon practice with me; 
but which Iam ſure you will not only par- 
don bur pity me for, when I tell you the 
occaſion of it. Miſs L.enthall was taken 
extremely ill this morning, and till con- 
tinues ſo; and my time has been ſo entire- 
ly taken up with attending her, that I have 


but a few minutes left for the perſon * 
| as 


66213 
has the greateſt ſhare of my heart, and to 
whom I would therefore wiſh to dedicate 
the largeſt portion of my time. This ſud- 
den ſeizure has very much alarmed us all; 
I think the ſick perſon, in the midſt of all 
her pains, bears the moſt compoſed mind 
of any one in the houſe. For my own part 
mine is ſo far otherwiſe, that had I leiſure 
to write, I could not make uſe of it, for 
the agitation of my ſpirits would not ſuffer 
me to fix my thoughts on any other ſub- 
ject than my ſick friend; and that would 
be a melancholy one, therefore better 
avoided. The Hiſtorical Catechiſm for 
the laſt two days will, however, give a bet- 
ter appearance to my packet, than if it 
contained only this ſcrap ; and I can never 


have more reaſon to ſend it than when I 


can fend nothing for myſelf, therefore it 
thall attend you as uſual. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM, 
LESSON LXIX. 

9. Did Philometor acquieſce in the de- 

cree of the Roman Senate, whereby he 


was ordered to deliver up the Iſle of Cy- 
prus to his brother? 
A. On 
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A. On the conttary he declared himſelf 
determined to adhere to the firſt diviſion, 
The people of Cyrene, too well acquaint- 
ed with the cruelty and brutal vices of 
Phyſcon to approve of ſuch a maſter, re- 
volted, and were ſo ſucceſsful, that as his 
only reſource, he again applied to the Ro- 
mans; and though he at laſt got poſſeſſion 
of Cyrene, it only ſerved to increaſe the 
hatred of that people, who fell upon him, 
and wounded him in ſuch a manner, tht 
he was left for dead on the ſpot. 8 
2. Was he in reality killed? 

A. No: his wounds proved not mortal; 
and as ſoon as he recovered he went to 
Rome, where he accuſed his brother of the 
aſſaſſination; and though the well known 
equity and humanity of Philometor ſhould 
have been conſidered as a ſufficient de- 
fence, yet the Senate believed, or pretend- 
ed to believe him guilty, and fent com- 
miſſioners back with Phyſcon, at the head 
of a good army, to put him in poſleſſio 
of Cyprus. | 

Q: Did they execute their commiſſion ? 

A. Phyſcon was defeated, and afterwards 
taken by Philometor, who made no other 
uſe of his ſucceſs than to give an evident 
proof of the generoſity of his nature, for 
he reſtored to his captive brother Lybia, 
and Cyrene, and made him, beſide, ſome 
7 8 com- 
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compenſation for Cyprus, and thus the 
Peace of Egypt was ſecured for a time. 
9. In what manner did Demetrius Soter 
acquit himſelf in his new acquired king- 
dom of Syria ? | 

A. In the beginning of his reign he made 
war on the Jews. His troops were twice 
defeated by them under the command 'of 
Judas Maccabeus, but in a third engage-. 
ment that general, overpowered by num- 
bers, for he had but a handful of men, was 
ſlain. | 52 

9. Did Demetrius take advantage of his 
death ? | | 

A. No: the Jews applied to the Ro- 
mans for their friendſhip ; who receiving 
them into their alliance, forbad Demetrius 
to continue moleſting them, an order he 
dared not diſobey, as he wiſhed to be ac- 
knowledged King of Syria by the Senate, 
wherein he ſucceded. Demetrius ſoon after 
placed Holopheraes on the throne of Capa- 
docia; but he was in a ſhort time depoſed, 
and took refuge at Antioch. 

9. Did Demetrius diſtinguiſh himſelf af- 
ter this ? 

A. In nothing but his vices: he gave 
himſelf up to indolence and drunkenneſs, 
which encouraged Holophernes to aim at 
depriving him of his crown, and he enter- 

; | ed 
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ed into a conſpiracy for that purpoſe ; but 
it was fruſtrated by a diſcovery. 

Q: Was Holophernes the moſt danger- 
ous enemy Demetrius had to contend with? 

A. By no means: the Kings of Egypt, 
Pergamus and Capadocia, were ſecretly 
leagued againſt him; and the Romans 
likewiſe bore him much ill will. Theſe 
powers countenanced a young man of mean 
extraction, named Bola, who pretended 
himſelf the ſon. of .Antiachus Epiphanes, 
and had, by a diſgraced Miniſter of that 
Prince's, been bred up for that purpoſe; 
he aſſumed the name of Alexander, was 
acknowleged .by the three Kings above- 
mentioned, and obtained from the Roman 
Senate a decree, permitting him to return 
into Syria for the recovery of his kingdom; 
and alſo ſome aſſiſtance in his enterprize. 

©. What was the event! 
A. Demetrius, rouſed by ſo formidable 
an enemy from his licentious pleaſures, 
took the field, and defeated Alexander; 
but his powerful allies ſupplied him with 
freſh forces; and at length he obtained a 
victory, wherein Demetrius was ſlain, and 
Alexander aſcended the Syrian throne ; his 
predeceſſor having, during the courſe of 
the war, ſent his two ſons to Cnidos, a city 
a1 Carla, that at all events they might be 


ſe cure. | 
| ©, Did 
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2. Did Alexander ſhew himſelf worthy 
of the crown-he had obtained? | 

A. As ſoon as he was ſeated on the 
throne he eſpouſed Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philometor, an alliance which 
might be uſeful towards ſupporting him 
againſt any competitors; but in the reſt of 
his conduct he ſhewed little conſideration of 
the dangers, to which a King is expoſed, 
who has ſo weak a title to the crown he 
wears. He abandoned himſelf to luxury 
and indolence, leaving the government in 
the hands of a cruel and inſolent Miniſter, 
who thought ſafety was to be purchaſed by 
crimes, and with that view cauſed Laodice, 
the ſiſter of Demetrius Soter, and widow 
to Perſeus, Antigonus, Demetrius's young- 
eſt ſon, who had not been ſent with his 
brothers to Cnidos, and, in fine, all the 
perſons he could find of the blood royal, 
to be murdered. 


* What was the conſequence of ſuch 


barbarity ? 
A. It excited horror and averſion in the 
people, which encouraged Demetrius, the 


eldeſt ſon of Demetrius Soter, who was 


then at Antioch, to attempt the recovery 
of his kingdom. He led a body of Cre- 
tans into Cilicia, where he was ſoon joined 
by a great number of mal-contents, and 
whole provinces declared in his favour, 
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Q: What courſe did Alexander take in 


Fo dangerous a juncture? | 
A. He ſolicited aid from Ptolemy Phi- 


lometor his father-in-law, who accordingly 
led a great army to his aſſiſtance ; but hay- 
ing diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
formed by Alexander's firſt Miniſter, and 
that Prince refuſing to deliver up the trai- 
tor, Philometor believed he was himſelf 
guilty of that black treachery, whereupon 
he took from him his daughter Cleopatra, 
gave her in marriage to Demetrius, and 
engaged to eſtabliſn him in that Kking- 
dom. 

2. Was Philometor ſucceſsful in this 
enterprize ? | | 

A. The city of Antioch opened its gates 
to him, and offered him the crown of Syria, 
but Philometor aſſuring them he was free 
from all ſuch ambitious views, recom- 


- mended to them Demetrius their lawful 


Prince. He then gave battle to Alexander 
and defeated him. | 

9. What became of that uſurper ? 

A. He fled with five hundred horſe to 
Zabdiel, an Arabian Prince, who cauſed 
his head to be cut off, and ſent it to Philo- 
metor. But the triumph of that Prince 
was ſhort : he died a few days after of a 
wound received in the battle, having fat 


on the Egyptian throne thirty-five years; 


i a Prince 


n 

2 Prince deſerving of a happier reign; 
which, not vithſtanding the gentleneſs and 
humanity of his diſpoſition, tempered as 
appears with a proper degree of courage, 
had bren continually diſturbed with family 
diſſentions, and civil wars. Demetrius, by 
the death of Alexander, came to the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the Syrian throne, and aſſum- 
ed the ſurname of Nicator. 
2. When did he come to the crown ? 

A. 130 Years before the Chriſtian æra. 

9. Who then reigned in Egypt? 

A. Ptolemy Phyſcon had then fat ſix» 
teen years on the. Egyptian throne, | 


INSTORICAL CATECHISM, 
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; Who ſucceeded Philometor in his 
ſhare of Egypt? 

A. Cleopatra, his widow, endeavoured 
to place the crown on the head of her in- 
tant. ſon, but Phyſcon preparing to ſeize it, 
under the ſanction of the Romans, it was 
agreed that he ſhould marry Cleopatra, and 
her ſon be declared heir to the crown ;. but 
Phyſcon killed her ſon even in her arms on 
the day of their marriage, I 
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A ln what manner did Demetrius con- 
duct himſelf in his newly acquired king- 
dom? 
A. Inexperienced, and voluptuous, he 
was entirely governed by Laſthenes his 6:{ 
Miniſter, a raſh and cruel man; who of— 


ſended the Fgyptians, by cauſing thoſe who 


had raiſed his maſter. to the throne to be 
treacherouſly murdered, and by his in- 
tolerable tyranny, increaſed the hatred 
which Demetrius's vices might alone have 
excited. So great a ſedition aroſe in An- 
tioch, that the King muſt have periſhed by 
the hands of his ſubjects, had he not been 
reſcued, and even revenged on the rebels 
by the Jews, to whom he had applied for 
aſfiſtance. 5 : 
©, Were the citizens of Art'och the 
CN pat ef lis ſuojefts that rebelled ? 

A. The rebellion ſoon became general: 
Diodotus, furnamed Tryphon, who had 
been one of the Miniſters of Alexander, 
carried Antiochus, that uſurper's ſon, into 
Syria, (from the court of Zabdiel, the Ara- 


bian Prince, who had betrayed his father) 


where he was joyfully received by the en- 
raged ſubjects of Demetrius, and placed 
on the throne, Demetrius being obliged to 
retire to Seleucia. | 
9, Did Antiochus maintain himſelf in 
the kingdom of Syria? 
A. Tryphon 
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A. Tryphcn had, from the firſt, de: 
ſigned only his own exaltation; therefore 
a3 ſoon as he found his pageant Prince, 
to whom he had given the ſurname of 
Theos, in full poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
he ſecretly put him to death, and giving 
out that he died of a natural diſeaſe, _ 
claimed himſelf King. 1 
9. Was Demetrius inactive all this 
time ? | | 
A. Hitherto he had been immerſed in 
diſſipation and vice in the city of Laodicea , 
but he was at le N 0 rouſed by, an invita- 
tion from the Medes, Peèrſia-s, and other 
Eaſtern natigus, for they: difrultel wil 
the Parth: ans, who had con: ured, aud 
now tycanatecd over nem, offered. to re- 
ceive Demetrius for their King. He ac- 
cordingly put himſelf at the head of their 
forces, and gained ſeveral victories over 
the Parthians, but was at length taken pri- 
ſoner by them, at a place where they had 
appointed to meet him, under pretence of 
coming to a treaty. 

9. In what manner was Demetrius uſed 
by the Parthians? 

A. Mithridates, King of Parthia, who 
took him priſone r, entertained him as x 
King, gave him his daughter Rhodoguna 
n marriage, and ſent him into Hyrcania, 
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the place aſſigned for his reſidence, but yet 
did not leave him intirely at liberty, 

2, What paſſed in Syria during his cap- 
tivity ? 7 | 

A. Cleopatra, his Queen, not thinking. 
herſelf ſufficiently powerful to eontent 
with Tryphon, offered herſelf, and the 
crown of Syria to Antiochus Sidetes, young- 
er brother to Demetrius, who. accordingly, 
married her, ſubdued Tryphon, and hav- 
ing taken him priſoner put him to death, 

Q. Did Antiochus then remain ſole King 
of Syria F . 

A. He did: his good conduct on the 
throne having diſcouraged any cne from 
 2trempting to ſucceed Tryphon. He made 
a face Bfub war with ile Jews, which was: 
Fonciuged by a ſtrict alliance, and a con- 
dcrahle number accompanied him in an 
expedition into Parthia, whereby he hoped! 
to prevent the deſigns he found the Par- 
thians had againſt Sy ria. 


2. What ſucceſs had Antiochus in 


Parthia? 

A. He gained ſeveral victories over the 
Parthians, but having diſperſed his troops 
among various towns, for the convenience 
of winter quarters, the inſolence of his ſol- 
diers gave ſuch offence, that moſt of them 
were maſſacred, and Antiochus periſhed in 


his endeavours to defend: them, : 
| 9, Where 
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9. Where was Demetrius then ? 

A. On his road to Syria: Before this 
war broke out, he had twice attempted to 
make his eſcape, but had been overtaken ' 
and brought back. When Phroates, then 
King of Parthia, found himſelf much em- 
barraſſed by Antiochus's ſucceſs, he gave 
Demetrius permiſſion to return into Syriap 
in hopes his preſence would excite diſtur- 
bances there; and though on the news he 
received of the death of Antiochus, he 
endeavoured to have his late captive over- 
taken, yet he had uſed ſuch ſpeed, that he 
arrived ſafe in his kingdom; and again re- 
ceived his former wife Cleopatra, and now 
the widow of his brother, as his Queen. 

9. Was Demetrius amended by his mis- 
fortunes ? 

A. They had made no alteration in him, 
and he became more than ever the object 
of his people's hatred, . as evidently ap- 
peared in the war he undertook : againſt 
Egypt. 5 
9. What induced him to enter into that 
war ? | 

A. Phyſcon, whoſe brutal cruelty rather 
increaſed than abated, had repudiated his 
wife Cleopatta, the widow of Philometor, 
and eſpouſed a niece and daughter-in-law 
of the ſame name, daughter to Philome- 
tor, by the very Cleopatra he put away. 

L 5 The 
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The citizens of Alexar,dria, whom Phyſ- 
con had exaſperated by his horrible cruelty, 
received the repudiated Princeſs. Phyſcon 
cauſeleſsly jealous of his eldeſt ſon, put him 
to death; and ſoon after ordered a ver 
beautiful youth, his ſon by his firſt Cleo- 
Patra, to be lain, cut to pieces, and put 
into a cheſt, which he ſent her on her birth 
day as a preſent. The horror of this act 
incited the Alexandrians to an open rebel- 
lion, but being defeated by Phyſcon, Cleo- 
patra ſolicited the- aid of Demetrius, her 
fon-in-law, promiſing him the crown of 
Egypt. | | 

9. Did Demetrius accept the invitation? 

A. Very readily ; but a rebellion of his 
own ſubjects obliged him to return directly 
into Syria; and to detain him there, Phyſ- 
con ſet up one Alexander Zebina, who pre- 
tended himſelf the fon of Alexander Bola, 
and claimed the crown of Syria. under that 
title. 

9, With what ſucceſs ? 

A. He defeated Demetrius, who, de- 
ſerted by his ſubjects, fled to Ptolemals, 
of which his wife, Cleopatra, was in pol- 
ſeſſion, but ſhe ſhut the gates againſt him, 
and he was afterwards flain in his flight. 
This horrible woman, however, retained 
part of the kingdom, and Zebina got pol- 


ſeſſion of the reſt, 
2, Did 
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Did Demetrius leave no ſon? 

A. Yes: he left two ſons by Cleopatra, 
Seleucus, the eldeſt, cauſed himſelf to be. 
proclaimed King, and bore that title for a 
year; when his mother, fearing he would. 
aſſume more power than ſuited her ambi- 
tion, ſtabbed him with her own hand. To 
her ſecond ſon, Antiochus, ſurnamed Gry- 
pus, ſhe gave the ſame title, expecting to 
find him more tractable, and Verein Þ » 
the Syrians would not. bear to be confeſ? 
edly under the rule of a woman, 


Athough my dear mamma has had fo 
little ſhare in my ti ne this day, yet I hope 
ſhe is well aſſured, that ſhe poſſeſſes at. all 
ſeaſons, the tendereſt affections of her moſt 


Dutiful and grateful daughter, 
MARIA MILTON. 


LETTE KM. 


My dear Mamma, 


F H E night after I finiſhed my laſt let- 
ter, Miſs Lenthall appeared in a high fever, 
but the next day was a good deal relieved 
by the breiking out of an eruption... It 
ſtill continues, and, perhaps, to that may 


be 


AF; 


wil 
1 
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be owing the clearneſs of her intellects, 


which do not ſeem at all affected. She has. 
three bliſters on, a ſevere, though. thought. 
a neceſſary, remedy, and muſt be a great 


addition. to her pains, but ſhe makes no 
complaint; ſhe is all patience under her 


preſent ſuffering, and reſignation as to the 
event; grateful for. the happineſs ſhe has. 


enjoyed in this world, yet willing to quit 


it, ſhould that be the will: of him in whoſe 
hands are life and death. Strengthened 
by humble hope, ſhe looks forward with. 


complacency, her conſcience. is clear of 


any great offence, and her. reliance on di- 
vine mercy is ſtrong and perfect, though. 
free from deluſions of preſumption. She 
has long taught one how to Jive, and may; 
now. teach one how to die; but to die the 


death of the righteous, one muſt live her 


life, then may one's laſt end ſafely be like 
her's. I flatter. myſelf, however, that this 
is not the laſt ſcene of ſo uſeful a life; I 
fear that I could not reſign myſelf to that 


event, ſo properly as ſhe does to the pio- 
ſpect of it; and though ſhe would certain- 


ly be a gainer, yet it would be a great los. 


to numbers. She is a noble example to 


, perſons of all ranks, and the poor are great- 
Iy intereſted in her life. She has, indeed, 


taken care, in the diſpoſition of her effects, 


that thoſe, who are now benefited by a 
| a 


| (ang 3 + 
ſhall ſuffer as little as poſſible ; but every- 
month would add objects for her charity; 
and ſhould ſhe live, many now, unborn. 
would, feel the influence of her benevo- 
lence. The phyſician, who, attends her, 

has great hopes of her recovery: her youth 
and the compoſure of her ſpirits, he ſays, 
ive him reaſon to believe ſhe will ſtruggle 
.. this ſevere illneſs. 
He ſays, her fever being eruptive, is 
infectious, and Mrs. Wheatleys have moſt 
earneſtly importuned me to forbear my at- 
tendance on her, but I hope I ſhall ſtand 
excuſed, as this is the firſt time Lhave been 
diſobedient to, even what I could ſuppoſe 
was a wiſh,of theirs. I could not excuſe 
to my own heart that care of myſelf, which 
led me to neglect the duties of friendſhip 
and humanity; and ſurely. that cannot be 
done more eſſentially, than by forſaking a 
friend when our care and tenderneſs is moſt 
requiſite, and when every kind attention 
ſeems to alleviate her pain, and gives ſome 
leams of pleaſure to her comfortleſs ſtate. 
This alſo is the only conſolation we can 
receive under the ſufferings of a friend; 
the delightful offices of tender care mitigate 
the anxieties of our on minds, which, 
deprived of opportunities of thus exerting 
our affections, would be inſupportable. 
Beſide, 1s ſhe not teaching me a leſſon we 


{ ought 


11 


ought all to learn to perform well, ſince 


we ſhall certainly all be called upon to per. 
form it. Long life may be an evil; to 
die well muſt be a bleſſing. Mrs. Wheat- 
teys have, indeed, urged the moſt powerful 
argument, the pain I may give you ſhould 
I be infected; but I think I know you too 
well, to believe you would wiſh me to for- 
ſake a friend to avoid a danger to myſelf; 
your practice has often juſtified what I am 
doing; ſhould your opinion now contradi& 
it, believe, my dear mamma, that it is only 
the too partial impulſes of your heart, that 
lead you to diſapprove in me what you think 
right in yourſelf; but pardon me a ſuppo- 
fition that injures you, even maternal ten- 
derneſs cannot bias your rectitude, your hu- 
manity. For my own part, were my life 
at ſtake, I think I could not juſtify ſuch 
inordinate care of it; for ſurely that care is 
inordinate, which leads us to neglect any 
duty, from the apprehenſion of poſſible evils 
that may attend the peformance of it, when 
our reafon muſt tell us, that the actions of 
our life are of far more real conſequence 
than the length of it. Miſs Lenthall 
would, indeed, be well attended without 
my aſſiſtance ; for Mrs. Wheatleys are en- 
tirely void of that care for themſelves, 
which they would fo kindly take of me, 
and by their practice overthrow their argu- 

h oo ments, 
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ments ; but their attention to the other 
young ladies, none of whom are permitted: 
to come near her room, deprives them of 
an abſolute command over their time, and 
the affection Miſs Lenthall ſo kindly en- 
tertains for me, makes her feel:a pleaſure 
in my being near her, and would render 
my abſence painful. How cruek would it 
be, to make that regard, which now con- 
ſtitutes ſo great a part of my happineſs, 
the ſource of uneaſineſs to her! It would 
be intolerable ingratitude; A ſeeming ne- 
glect in a friend would be an inſupportable 
additforr to the pains. of ſickneſs, and yet 
neglectfubh in the ſtrongeſt degree, muſt 
my abſenting myſelf appear, except ſhe 
were acquainted with the reaſon; and in 
doing that one ſhould diſtreſs her extreme- 
ly, for her humanity is ſo tender, ' ſhe 
would be miferable to think any one ran 
the hazard of ſevere ſickneſs, perhaps of 
hfe, by attending her; even the neceſſary 
eare of mercenary attendants would ſcarcely 
be ſuffered by her on thoſe terms; her 
anxiety for them would dangeroully agitate 
her mind, and poſſibly baffle all our hopes 
of her recovery. Happily ſhe has no ſu- 
ſpicion of the infectiouſneſs of her diſorder. 
I fear I have too long dwelt oh this ſub- 
jet, but my mind would admit of no other, 
and a ſweet ſleep ſne has now enjoyed for 
ap 
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an hour, a much longer term than ſhe has 


yet ſlept ſince her ſickneſs, afforded me 
more leiſure than I ſhould otherwiſe have 
had; and when I have the power of writ- 
ing to my dear mamma, I know not how 
to leave off, though T have nothing to ſay 
that might not better be ſuppreſſed ; but 
this 18 no new fault, affection firſt inclined 
you, and habit muſt, by this time, have 
taught you to overlook it. To apologize 
or aſk pardon for it would now be. ſome- 
what too late, as it has already been ſo 
continually committed; and at the, ſame 
time ſomewhat too ſoon, as I ſhall ceftainly 
repeat it frequently, except by a period's 
being put to our ſeparation, I ſhould have 
the means of wearying you with my im- 
rtinence, without the aſſiſtance of a grey 
govole quill. A pleaſing: thought, with 
which I will conclude my letter at preſent, 
as it offers a ſubject to reflect on, which 
intices me to indulge my imagination. 
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9. Did Zebina long enjoy his con- 
quelts ? ME. 
A. No: 


E 

A. No: Phyſcon, who firſt exalted him 
to the throne, required him to do homage 
for his kingdom, which this uſurper, whoſe 
mind was more noble than his birth, hav- 
ing refuſed, Phyſcon entered. into a league 
with Cleopatra his niece, gave his daugh- 
ter Tryphena in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, and aſſiſted him fo. effectually,, . 
that he defeated Zebina's forces, and he 
was ſome time after taken and put to death, 
five years after an exaltation, of which he 
was more worthy than moſt of the heredi- 
tary monarchs of that time, being of a na- 
ture generous and humane. During theſe 
troubles the Jews made themſelves inde- 

pendent of the kingdom of Syria. 

23 Was Antiochus Grypus as paſllye as 
his mother had expected? 

A. For ſome time: but at length grow- 
ing weary of ſubjection, he reſolved to aſ- 
ſume the reins of government, /a- reſolution. 
fo offenſive to.Cleopatra, that ſhe poiſoned: 
a draught, with which ſhe preſented him 
one day, when he returned home hot and 
dry; but being informed of the compoſi- 
tion, obliged her to drink it herſelf, and 
ſne ſoon after expired. 

9, When did Ptolemy-Phyſcon die? 

A. Deſpiſed and deteſted by all. man. 
kind, he died in the year 116 before the: 
Chriſtian æra. is 

2. Did; 
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2. Did he leave any ſons ? 
A. We have ſeen that he had murdered 
thoſe he had by his firſt wife, but left two 


by the ſecond Cleopatra, Ptolemy La- 


thyrus, and Alexander; but he bequeathed 
Egypt to his widow, and which, either of 
the ſons ſhe ſhould chuſe. The youngeſt 
beſt ſuited her ambition, and fhe had pre- 
vailed with Phyſcon to baniſh Lathyrus to 
Cyprus; but the people obliged her to ad- 
mit him to the throne, which yet ſhe would 
not do, till ſhe had forced him to repudiate 
Cleopatra, whom he much loved, and to 
marry her younger ſiſter Selena. 
: What became of the repudiated 
Cleopatra? | | 
A. She married Antiochus of Cyzieum, 
the ſon of Antiochus Sidetes, by: the Cleo 
patra, Queen of Syria, of whole death by 
poiſon we have lately made mention. This 
Antiochus of Cyzicum, born during Deme- 
trius's captivity, finding Grypus harbour- 
ed deſigns againſt his life, rebelled, and laid 
claim to the crown of Syria; but in the 
firſt battle fought between the brothers, 
Antiochus was defeated, and Tryphena, 
the wife ef Grypus, contrary to his com- 
mands, cauſed Cleopatra, though her ſiſter, 
to be murdered in a temple in Anticch, 
where ſhe had taken refuge. But Antio- 
chus afterwards gaining a victory over 
Gry 135 
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Grypus, revenged the death of his wife by 


that of Tryphena. The two brothers: at 
length divided the kingdom of Syria be- 
tween them. 

2, Did Egypt enjoy the benefits of 
peace at this time ? | 

A. Theſe two kingdoms had, for ſeveral 
years, exhibited a ſeries of the moſt abo- 


minable crimes, and continued to do ſo for 


ſome time longer. Cleopatra, the Dow- 
ager Queen of Egypt, had given Cyprus 
to her ſon Alexander, but diſguſted with 
Lathyrus, who endeavoured to obtain ſome 
thare of regal power, ſhe expelled him the 
kingdom, obliged him to content himſelf 
with Cyprus, and raiſed Alexander to the 
throne of Egypt. She likewiſe took from 
Lathyrus Selrna, the wife: ſhe had given 
lum. 

9. Did the two Kings of Syria obſerve 
the peace they had made? 

A. They did: but Grypus being aſſaſ- 
ſinated by one of his vaſſals, Antiochus 


endeavoured to deprive his ſons of the ſuo- 


ceſſion, but he was by the eldeſt overcome 
and put to death. (Pets 
9. How many ſons did Grypus leave? 
A. Six: Seleucus, Antiochus, Philip, 
Demetrius, Enchaſes, and Antiochus Die- 
nyrus. Antiochus of Cyzicum left one 


named Euſebes, who married Selt na, the 


willow 
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widow of Grypus; theſe Princes contend. 
ed for the crown of Syria, till the Syrians 
determined to expel a race that had brought 
ſuch evils upon them, and gave the king- 
dom to Tigranes, King of Armenia, Who 
poſſe ſſed it eighteen years. But Selena re- 


tained Ptolemais, with part of Phænicia 


and Cæloſyria, wherein ſhe was ſucceeded 
by her fon Antiochus Aſiaticus, whom ſhe 
had borne to Antiochus Eulebes.. 

2. Did Tigranes reign in Syria till his 
death? 

A. No: having joined with Mithridates, 
King of Pontus, in a war againſt the Ro- 
mane, he was reduced by his wy ſucceſs 


chereim to call his forces out of Syria, and: 


relinquiſh his poſſoſſions in that kingdom, 
part of which Antiochus Euſebes ſeized, 
and enjoyed for four years, when he was 
diſpoſſefied by Pompey, who made Syria 
a Roman province. Antiochus was re- 
duced to pals the reſt of his lite in a private 
ſtation, and with him ended the empire of 
the Seleucides, after a duration of near two 
hundred and. fifty years. 

9. In what year was Syria converted into 
a Roman Province? 
A. Sixty- five years before the Chriſtian 
era. 

9. Did Egypt enjoy a reſpite from its 
ſoenes of horror ? 
' A. By 
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A. By no means : Alexander diſcover- 
ing, that Cleopatra, his mother, had form- 
ed a deſign of killing him, to fave his own 
life put her to death. An action which 
excited ſo general a hatred againſt him, 
that he was driven out of the kingdom, 
and Lathyrus recalled ; who enjoyed the 
throne till his death, when he was ſucceed- 
ed by Berenice Cleopatra, his only legiti- 
mate iſſue. | 

2: Was her reign long? 

A. Six months after ſhe aſcended the 
throne, Sylla, dictator of Rome, ſent 
Alexander, ſon to Alexander her uncle, to 
demand the crown; and the people, to 
avoid giving offence to the Romans, oblig- 
ed them to marry, but Alexander mur- 
dered her nineteen days after their nuptials. 

- 2, Did Alexander long enjoy his king- 
dom ? | | 

A. Fifteen years: when the Alexan- 
drians, weary of his vices, expelled him 
the kingdom, and placed Ptolemy Auletes, 
the illegitimate ſon of Lathyrus, on the 
throne. Alexander, at his death, be- 
queathed all the ſtates he had poſſeſſed to 
the Roman people, following therein the 
example of the laſt Kings of Pergamus, 
Bythinia, and Cyrene. 5 175 

9. Did the Romans claim the bequeſt 
made them by Alexander ? 2 | 

, . 


| 
| 


was given by the Romans to Pompey. 
ö HI S- 
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A. They took poſſeſſion of the Iſland of 
Cyprus, but Ptolemy Auletes, by giving 
immenſe bribes to Cæſar and Pompey, got 
himſelf acknowledged King of Egypt; 
though, to raiſe ſo great a ſum of money, 
he was obliged to charge his people with 
ſuch heavy impoſts, that they drove him 
out of the kingdom, and placed his daugh- 
ter Berenice, the eldeſt of his children, on 
the throne. She mar.1ed Seleucus, the 
younger brother of Antiochus Aſiaticus, 
but deſpiſing him for his extreme cove- 
touſneſs, ſhe cauſed him to be ſtrangled, 
and afterwards eſpouſed Archelaus, high 

zeſt of Comana in Pontus. 5 | 

. What became of Ptolemy Auletes ? 

A. He fled to Rome to ſolicit ſuccours, 
and again making uſe of bribery he pre- 
vailed on them to reſtore him to his king- 
dom; which he no ſooner recovered, than 
he put his daughter Berenice to death. Her 
huſband, Archelaus, had been ſlain in bat- 
tle by the Romans. 


: Did Ptolemy reign long after his reſ- 


toration ? | 


A. Only four years: and at his death, | 


left the crown to his eldeſt fon and daugh- 


ter, the latter the famous Cleopatra, ap- 


pointing the Romans to be their guardians, 
as they were then minors; and this charge 
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HISTORICAL cATECHISM. 
LESSON LXXI. 


Did the will of Ptolemy Auletes 
take effect? 


A. Only for a ſhort time: for the Minis. 


ters of thefe young Princes excluded Cleo- 
patra from the throne, who fled into Syria, 
in order to raiſe, there and in Paleſtine, an 
army, with which to defend her rights. 
At this time Pompey arrived in Egypt, 
having fled from the conquering arms of 
Cæſar, and was aſſaſſinated by the Egyp- 
tians, who feared either to give or refuſe 
him the ſuccours he ſolicited. | 

9. Was Cleopatra ſucceſsful in her en- 
deavours.to ratſe-an army? 

A. She was: but owed her reſtoration 
leſs to her military force than to her beau- 
ty. Cæſar purſued Pompey into Egypt, 
but on his arrival found him dead. He 
took upon him te reconcile the young 
King and Queen, and commanded them 
to have their. cauſe pleaded before him. 


Cleopatra, conſcious of her charms, ap- 


peared in perſon, and ſo effectually capti- 


vated him, that he entered warmly into her 


defence. The Egyptians would not ſub- 


mir 


oy 
| 
r 
ac 
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mit to his authority, and turned their arms 
againſt him; but after ſeveral leſs deciſive 
engagements, he overthrew them in a pitch- 
ed battle, and Ptolemy attempting to make 
his eſcape was drowned in the Nile. Cæſar 
then placed Cleopatra on the throne, aſſo- 
ciating with her a younger brother of hers, 
then but eleven years old. Cæſar's paſſion 
for Cleopatra detained him in Egypt ſome 
months after the war was concluded. 


9, Was the young King more fortunate 
than his brother ? 

A. He gave no umbrage to Cleopatra 
while his minority continued, but when he 
attained his fifteenth year, the age that per- 
mitted him to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, ſhe cauſed him to be poiſoned, and 
by that deteſtable action remained ſole poſ- 
ſeſſor of the throne. 

9. Did the Romans take any offence at 
this action of Cleopatra's ? 

A. They were too much engaged by the 
civil war, which ſucceeded the death of 
Cæſar, who had juſt then been killed in 
the Capitol, to pay. any regard to what 
was tranſacted elſewhere, Cleopatra de- 
clared for the triumvirate, and attempted 
to carry a fleet to their aſſiſtance; but a ſtorm 
Mattered her ſhips, and obliged her to de- 
fiſt from her enterprize. After Anthony, 


one of the Triumviri, had gained the 


victory 


wctor! 
and he 


patra 
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victory of Philippi, he went to Tarſusz. 
and having received information that Cleo- 
patra had aſſiſted his enemies, he ſum- 
moned her to appear before him. 

9. Did ſhe obey his ſummons ? | 

A. Very readily; as appears above ſhe. 
was intirely innocent of the charge, but 
ſhe ſtill depended more on her charms for 
her full juſtification. She was then five and 
twenty years old, in the higheſt perfection 
of her beauty, her perſon graceful to the 
greateſt degree, her voice enchantingly har- 
monious, her learning great, her wit bril- 
liant, and conſumate in every art to capti- 
vate. She diſdained the reſtraints of vir- 
tue, and even of decency, except ſuch a 
proportion of it as was requiſite to prevent 
diſguſt. Voluptuous and prodigal to ex- 
ceſs, ſhe was formed to corrupt the heart, 
as much as to captivate the ſenſes. She 
went, therefore, to Tarſus, not as a ſup- 


poſed criminal, but armed to take captive 
the conqueror. 


9. Did ſhe ſucceed? | 
A. Too well: Anthony became ſo ab- 
ſolute a ſlave to her charms, that for a long 
time even his ambition lay dormant, _ 
near two years were paſſed in the moſt vo- 
luptuous feaſts and entertatnments, where- 
in they ſeemed to vie with each other in 
mad extravagance, which was carried to. 
© 544 ds almoſt 
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almoſt an incredible exceſs. At the end of 


that time, he began to be re- actuated by 
ſome care of his fortunes and ſafety; and 
his firſt wife being dead, he returned to 
Rome, and eſpouſed Octavia, the ſiſter of 


Octavius ane e Au- 
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2: Did this marriage expelt Cleoparr 
from his thoughts? 


A. It only fuſpended the gratification 1 


them: Octavia was greatly diſtinguiſhed 
for every virtue that could charm a rational 
mind, but all her merit could not extin- 
guiſn Anthony's paſſion for Cleopatra. He 
gave her Fhænicia, Cyprus, and many 
other countries, to the great offence of the 
Romans. At a return from an expedition 
againſt the Parthians and Armenians, ke 
ſtopped in Phænicia, and ſent to Cleop a- 

tra to meet him there. His wife, Octavia, 
had likewiſe ſet out from Rome, with large 
preſents for her huſband, which, after fo 


long an expedition, ſhe imagined might he 


eculiarly uſeful ; but he would not ſuffer 
fret to proceed- farther than Athens; ard 
while Anthony paſſed his time with Cleo- 


patra, Octavia was obliged to return to 


Rome, without having ſcen him, nor did 
ſhe ever after behold him. 


How did Octavius bear this treat- 


ment of his ſiſter? n . 
85 A. Not- 


J%½% tone wat: 
A. Notwithſtanding her moſt earneſt in- 
treaties urged, even after Anthony had re- 
pudiated her, Octavius declared war againſt 
Cleopatra, and four years after Anthony's re- 
turn to that Queen, his fleet gave battle 
to that of Octavius, in the gulph of Am- 
bracia, near the city of Actium, in Epirus, 
Cleopatra commanded an Egyptian fleet 
in this action. | 
2. What was the ſucceſs of it? | 

A. Fortune ſeemed to favour Anthony, 
till Cleopatra, frighted at ſo unuſual a 
ſcene, fled with her fleet; Anthony ever 
infatuated, followed her, leaving his ſhips 
engaged, nor did the battle end till night' 
parted them. 

2, What became of Anthony and Cleo- 

atra ? 

A. They returned to Alexandria : from 
thence Anthony ſent a deputation to Octa- 
vius, offering to paſs the reſt of his life as 
a private perſon in Athens, if Octavius 
would ſecure the kingdom of Egypt to 
Cleopatra and her children; for ſhe had one 
by Ceſar, and two by Anthony, but this 
not being accepted, they again paſſed their 
time in riot and feaſting. 

QL. How did Octavius employ himſelf ? 

A. In a far different manner : he-march- 
ed to Alexandria, and laid ſiege to it, 
Cleopatra's ambition now got the better of 

M 2 her 


10 


her attachment to Anthony, and ſhe treat- 


ed privately with Cæſar, to deliver up the 
city and Anthony to him, on condition that 
* would ſecure the crown of Egypt to 
her. 

9, Did Octavius comply with this con- 
dition ? 

A. He evaded giving her an explicit an- 


S 


ſwer: but ſtill deluding herſelf with hopes, 


ſhe made her fleet ſubmit to Octavius, and 
to avoid Anthony's reſentment, commiſ- 
ſioned one of her attendants to tell him ſhe 
had put an end to her life, to avoid falling 


into the hands of the conqueror. This in- 


telligence drove Anthony to deſpair, and 


unable to ſurvive her he ſtabbed himſelf. 


9. Did the city hold out againſt Octa- 
vius after this event? 

A. No: it was no longer poſſible; and 
he entered it without reſiſtance, and declared 
tothe affrighted inhabitants that he pardoned 
them. 

© ©. What became of Cleopatra ? 

A. She flattered herſelf that ſhe might ſtill 
have ſufficient charms to captivate the young 
.conqueror ; but finding herſelf diſappointed, 
and perceiving that he intended ſhe ſhould 


| grace his triumph, ſhe concluded the long 
5 


ſt of murders ſne had committed by her 


con, which ſhe performed by ſuffering an 


aſpic to bite her arm; for having during the 
| ſiege 


fiege 
kind 
anim 
was 
Was 


Egy 
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fiege tried on condemned criminals every 
kind of poiſon, and bites of all venemous 
animals, ſhe had found that the eaſieſt death 
was procured by the bite of the aſpic. She 
was thirty-nine years of age when ſhe died. 

9, Did OXavius place any other king in- 
Egypt? | 

A. No: he reduced it into a Roman Pro- 
vince, and it was ever after governed by a. 
Prefect ſent from Rome. 

2. When did this empire end? 

A. Thirty years before the chriſtian era 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM.. 
E ES SON XVI. 
Or SWITZERLAND. 


9. Where does Switzerland lye? 

A. Between the 46th and 48 of north. 
latitude, and the 24th and 28* of eaſt lon- 
gitade. | 

: What are the boundaries of Switzer- 
land? 

A. It is bounded on the north by Swabia, 
on the weſt by Sundgau, Burgundy, and the 
county of Gex. On the ſouth by Savoy, the 
Miianeſe, and the territories of Venice ; and 


M 3 or 
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| on the caſt by the county of Tyrol, and the Schy 
4 Auſtrian Lordſhips on this ſide the Arlberg. Mur 
| 9. How 1s Switzerland divided? Gras 
A. Into thirteen cantons, namely: Eſch 
Chief towns. Bell. 
Zurich. Zurich. Riel 
Bern. Ber N. 0 3 40 
Lucern. „ e. Fus 
Uri. Altorff. Mey 
Schweiz. Schweiz. | Mc, 
Unterwalden.. Sarnen and Stanz. 
Zug. Zug. 
Glarus. Glarus. 
Baſel. Baſcl. 
Freyburg. Freyburg. 
Solothurn. Solothurn. 
hazfhauſen. Schaf hauſ n, 9 
Axenzell, Appenzell, p 
| Q: Are chere not ſome landgravates be- um 
* longing to theſe cantons? 47 
A. Yes: and are as follows: ws 
Chief towns. che 
Thurgau. Frauenfeld. 6 
Rheinthal. 8 p 
Sargans. argans. | 5 
Gafter. Shanis and Ween, 491 
Utznach. _ Utznach. 115 
Gambs.. Gambs. ; 
Baden. Baden. | = 
The Upper free Amts. 0 , H 
The 2 2 r n 12 


Schwar- 
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Schwarzenburg. Schwarzenburg. 
Murten or Morat. Murten or Morat. N 
Grandſon. Srandſon. 
Eſchalens. Eſchalens. 
F . . *-:- Belen 

Riviera or Poleſe.” FAT LT 

"Lavis, „ aan, 
Luggarus. Luggarus. 
Meynthal. „„ 
Mendris. Mendris. 


The town of Rap-- 
erſchwell, with 
Its precinct. The 
towns of Brem- 
garten and Met-: 
lingen. 

2. What are the allles of Switzerland? 

A, Thoſe counties and cities which are 
ſummoned to the legiſlative diet, and have 
a vote in thoſe aſfemblies; the principal of 
which are the abbey and city, of St. Gall, 
the town of Biel, and the united Griſons. 
: Repeat the vaſſals of the Griſons, 
A. The Veltlin, the counties of Worms 
and Cleven. 

Q, What other ſtates belong and are in 
alliance with the Switzers? 

4. The barony of Haldenſtein, the Va- 
lais, Muhlhauſen, the principality of Neuf- 
chatel, the city of Geneya, and part of 
the temporal lands of the Biſhop of Baſil. 


e Wie 


„ 

DO, What is the government of Swiſler. 
. 

A. Every canton is abſolute within its 
own juriſdiction, but they differ in the form 
of their government, ſome being ariſtocra- 
tical, others democratical; but all affairs 
which concern the whole body are deter- 
mined 1n a general diet, to which each can- 
ton ſends two deputies. The Proteſtant 
_ Catholic cantons have likewiſe ſeparate 

.. a 

O. What is the air and ſoil of Switzer- 
land? | 

A. The air 1s very cold in winter, the 
mountains are almoſt: always covered with 
tnow, and the north and ſouth ſides of a 
mountain ſeem different climates, and have 
in reality different ſeaſons. It affords great 
plenty of neceffary food, but nothing to 
tempt its inhabitants to intemperance, or 
encourage them to luxury. All expence in 
dreſs is prohibited, and they are neceſſarily 
frugal. Arms is their only trade; hfe is 
the commodity with which they traffic k; 
and at the hazard of it they gain their ſub- 
ſiſtence. While they furniſh other Princes 
with troops, they keep no ſtanding army 
at home, but have a very well regulated 
- militia, Their poverty, the coldneſs of 
their climate, and their occupation, make 

them hardy and brave, Switzerland was 
brought 
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brought under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans by Julius Cæſar. 


Or TURKEY, 1x EUROPE. 


9, What is the ſituation of this king- 
dom ? 

A. It lies between the 34th and 48? of 
north latitude, and the 34th and 55* of eaſt 
longitude, 

A How is Turkey in Europe bounded ? 

A. On the caſt by Poland, . Ruſſia, Alia, 
the- Black Sea, the. Helleſpont, or Sea. of 
Marmara, and the Archipelago, on the 
ſouth by the Mediterranean, on the north 
by Croatia, Sclavonia, and Tranſylvania, 
and on the welt by the Adriatic and Dal- 
matia. 4 

. What does 1t contain ? 

45 To the north lies Turkiſh Illyricum, 
Bulgaria, part of Little Tartary, Molda- 
via, "and: Walachia; in the middle, Mace- 
donia, Romania, and Albania; to the 
ſouth Theſſaly, Livadia. In Greece, pro- 
perly ſo called, are the Morea, and the Gre- 
cian Iſles, the principal of which are Can- 
dia, Negropont, Stalimene in the Archi- 
pelago. In the Adriatic are the lands 
Corfu, Zant, and Cephalonia. 

M. 3 2 Waich 
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2, Which are the principal cities in 
theſe different diviſions 3 * 
A. Belgrade, in Turkiſh Illyricum; Ne- 
copoli, Sophia, and Widim in Bulgaria; 
Jaſſy in Moldavia; Tarvis in Walachia; 
Barſchiſarai, and Bielgorod in Tartary. 
L. Enumerate the remaining conſidera- 
ble cities. N 

A. In Macedonia are Salonichi, or Theſ- 


falonica ; Conſtantinople, Adrianople, and 
Philippopol in Romania; Dulcigno and Du-. 
razzo in Albania; Lariſſa in Janna or Theſſaly; 


Athens, now called Setines, Livadia, Stibes, 
and Delphi, now Caſtri, in Livadia; Co- 


rinth, Belvedere, Miſſtra, and others of 


leſs note, in the Morea. 


Or TRANSYLVANIA:. 


9. How is Tranſylvania bounded ? : 
A. On the north, by Poland, Hungary, 


and Moldavia ; on the eaft, by Moldavia ; 


on the ſouth, by Walachia, and the Banat 
of Temeſwar; and on the weft: by Hun- 
gary; the chief towns in it are Hermanſtadt, 
the capital; Cronſtadt, and Clauſenburg. 
2. What is the Hungarian Illyricum? 


A. It is compoſed of the kingdoms of 
Sclavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, which 


lie between the Rivers Drave and Save, 
_ reaching 
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reaching Foe: the Bude to the Adnan 


Sea. * 


2 What cities are chere in theſe differen | 


kingdoms ? 1 
2041. In Sclavonia or Eftek, . Illok, and 
Verotz; in.Craatia, Karlſtadt and Waraſ- 


din; in Dalmatia, which is divided: into | 


four, diſtinguiſhed in appellation accord- 
ing to the power to which it belongs, name- 
ly, the Hungarian, the Venetian, the Ra- 
guſian, and Turkiſh Dalmatia; are the 


cities of Zengh, Spalatro, Raguſa, à very 


ancient city. There are many iſlands be- 
longing to Dalmatia in the Adriatic Sea, 


the chief of which are Cherſo, Pago, Great 


Iſole, Leſina, and Corzola. 


2, What is the government eſtabliſhed - 


in Turkey? 


A. The Grand Signior's government is 
deſpotic, for his ſubjects eſteem implicit 


obedience as one of the principal points of 


their religion; and have a firm belief that 


there is no road to Paradiſe ſo ſure, as dy- 
ing by his command. If he orders any man 
to: ſend him his head, the victim of his 
ſuſpicion, caprice, or avarice, ſubmits to 
the. fatal ſtroke, Wich the reſignation of a 
martyr. The ſoldiery, indeed, he is oblig- 
ed to pleaſe; and of theſe the Janiffaries are 
moi powerful, but much leſs fo than for. 
merly. Fhe Grand Signior can raiſe an 

army 
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army of zoo, ooo men at a fmalt ex- 
nce, the lands of that country being held 
by military tenures, which obliges the poſ- 
ſeſſors to maintain a proportionable number 
of ſoldiers. The Baſhaws and Beglerbegs 
are under the ſame obligations. I he great 
ſobriety and temperance of 'the Turks ren- 
der the expence- ſmall, rice, bread, and 
water being ſufficient for their fuſtenance. 
| What is the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Turkey ? | 
A. Mahommedaniſm, to which they are 


very zealous of making proſelytes, not by 


the force of argument, but by the power 


of the ſword. Moſt of the great officers of 


the ſtate are the children of Chriſtians, for- 
etbly taken from their parents, and educat- 
ed in the Seraglio, where there are la 


colleges for them.” Birth is of no eſteem in. 


Turkey; valour is there the only road-to, 
preferment. | 

9; What is the air and fojiFin Turkey? 

A. In ſo large an extent of country they 
muſt both differ greatly, but in moſt parts 
are healthful and fruitful The Turkiſh; 
empire is very extenſive in Aſia. 

Of what countries does it conſiſt ? 


A. Chaldea, Diarbec, Aſſyria, Turco- 


mania, or Armenia, Georgia, Natolia Pro- 
bu Amaſia, Aladulia, Caramania, and 


yria ERS. 
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Miſs Lenthall is awaked much refreſhed 
and relieved by her ſleep. This I know, 
my dear madam, you will be glad to hear, 
as it gives a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to your 
moſt ſincerely affectionate, 

| And dutiful daughter, 
MARIA MILTON. 


LETTER WLV. 
My dear Mamma, 


Tux. favourable circumſtance in rela- 
tion to Miſs Lenthall, with which J con- 
eluded my laſt letter, was the beginning of 
her recovery, and I have the inexpreſſible 
joy of obſerving almoſt an hourly amend- 
ment in: her health. There is no longer 
reaſon to entertain the leait fear for her life; 
the very weak neſs from which now ariſes 
her chief ſufferings is the ſource of pleaſure, 
fince it ſhews that her fever has nearly left 
her. I thought could not have loved her 
better than I did before, but there is cer- 
tainly ſomething very indearing in ſickneſs, 
Compaſſion increaſes our tenderneſs, and 
the fear of loſing a bleſſing: awakens all our 
ſenſibility of its worth. But there is till - 
another cauſe for the increaſe of my affec- 

dlon 
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tion by this event. Miſs Lenthall's ſick.” 


neſs has made a fuller: diſplay of her merit. 
Fer admirable patience under her ſuffer- 


ings, the pious reſignation with which ſhe _ 


welcomed the approaches of expected death; 


her readineſs to leave a world which Fg | 


ed to offer her all its: beſt enjoyments, to- 
gether with her. tender care for thoſe ſhe 
was to leave behind, to whoſe eaſe or com- 
fort it was in her power to contribute, the 
canſolations ſhe ſo eloquently. adminiſtered 
to her friends, when ſome ſymptoms of 


their affliction would break out before her, 


all theſe things, beſide. many others, ex- 
emplified in a thouſand inſtances, have raiſ- 


ed affection to veneration, and leads one to 
think oneſelf of an inferior order of beings, 


while one rejoices in the intimate connec- 
tion with which one is favcured. I feel 
aſhamed at the air of equallity I am forced, 


by cuſtom, to aſſume, when my conſcience | 
tells me how infinitely J am her inferior in 
thoſe things which form the trueſt diſtinc- 


tion. She ſeemed: fo willing to die, that [ 


doubted whether ſhe would be glad to hve, 


but the warm effuſions. of her gratitude to 
him who has reſtored her to life, ſhews me, 
that her readineſs to refign 1t proceeded 


only from the perfect comformity of her 


will to his, who ſhe thought had ſeen it 


Sood to put. a period to her days. I fear 


= ſhould 


en 


L ſfiould a 2 tire you with this ſubjeck, if 

having her reſtored to me, did 
not deprive me of the power of keeping 
out of her room; one would imagine 1 


the joy o 


feared loſing her if ſne were out of my 


fight, for 1 am reſtleſs and uneaſy. if I am 
not by her. How greatly repaid by the 
pleaſure 1 now enjoy ſor all the pain I have 
ſuffered on her account! I hear ſhe en- 

uires for me, ſo I muſt leave my leſſons to 


add bulk to my letter. 


HISTORICAL. CATECHIES Mz 


LESSON. LXXIII. 


9; The only kingdom of any note, 


which at laſt made part of the great em- 


pire of Rome, that you have not yet given 
an account of is Carthage, I ſhall there- 
fore aſk you ſome queſtions about it, tho“ 
It will carry us far back from the age you 


have lately been enagaged in. When was 
the city of Carthage built, by whom, and 
where ſituated ? 

A. Carthage is ſaid to have been built 


in the year of the world 3135; and 869. 


before the chriſtian æra. When Joaſh 
reigned in Judah, and Jehu in Iſrael. 
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The foundation. of it is aſcribed to Fliſz, 
by ſome called Dido, a Princeſs of Tyre; 
Ithobal, in Scripture called Ethbaal, King 
of Tyre, and father to Jezabel, wife to 
Ahab, King of Iſrael, was great grandfa- 
ther to Dido. Her huſband, named Acer- 
bas, or Stchzus, being put to. death by 
Pigmalion, King of 1 yre, her brother, in 
order to ſeize his treaſures, ſhe fled the city, 
Ending means to convey her wealth on ſhip- 
board, and landed in Africa, not far dif. 
tant from Tunis. There ſhe obtained per- 
miſſion to build a town for herſelf and her 
followers, to which great numbers from 
the neighbouring country repaired, and in 
a ſhort time incorporated with them. She. 
engaged to pay a tribute to the Africans 
for the ground allowed her. 

9. What. kind of government did ſhe 
eſtabliſh? For to know ſomething of that 
may be nece ſſary to the better underſtand- 
ing the hiſtory. | 
A. Theaccounts we have are but imper- 


fect: thus much indeed we may gather, 


that it was a mixed government, com- 
poſed of three different authorities, the 
duffe:es, the ſenate, and the people. The 
Suffetes were two ſupreme magiſtrates choſen 
annually. The ſenate was compoſed of the 
moſt conſiderable by birth, riches, . and 


age; but the number of ſenators is un- 
known. 


i. SOR 

known. When they were unanimous they 
decided on all affairs without appeal. The 
Suffetes preſided in this aſſembly. If the 
ſenate was divided in opinion, the affair 
was then brought before the afſembly of 
the people, and the power of deciſion de- 
volved on them. 

9. Was there not a council called the 
tribunal of the hundred ? 

A. Not at the firſt eſtabliſhment : nor 
indeed is the time of that inſtitution well 
known, but by the intent of this council, 
which was compoſed of an hundred and 
four perſons, whoſe office was for life, it 
appears to have owed its riſe to ſome en- 
croachments made by the nobles or the 
ſenate, for its buſineſs runs to examine into 
the conduct of the generals or other great 
officers of the republic, and puniſh or re- 
ward them as they appeared to merit. 

2. What was the religion of Carthage ? 
A. The moſt cruel kind of idolatry : 
their principal deities were Urania, or the 
Moon; and Saturn, called Moloch in Scrip- 
ture, To the latter they offered human 
ſacrifice, particularly children ; and it was 
uſual for mothers to be preſent at this ſa- 
vage offering of their own children, with- 
out ſhewing any tokens of concern; the 
leaſt ſymprom of natural affection, or even 
humanity on thoſe occaſions, being deem- 


ed 
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ed. criminal, 
they had gained a great, ſuperiority over 
them, particularly Darius Hyſpaſpes, King 


.of Perſia, and Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe, 
made it a condition of the peace they 
that they, ſhould ab- 
ſtain from human ſacrifices, but they 


granted them, 


obſerved this article no longer than they 
feared the power of him who preſcribed it. 


2; Did Dido long enjoy her new ſettle- 


ment? | 


A. That is not well known : but we- 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe not very long, ſince 


we are told her death - was-occaſioned by a 


paſſion Iarbas, King of Getulia, conceived | 


for. her, who having demanded her in mar- 
riage, and threatened to declare war againſt 
her in caſe of. a . refuſal, ſhe, who had 
bound herſelf by an oath to Sichæus never 
to engage in ſecond nuptials, killed her- 
ſelf, at once to ſecure the completion of her 
vow, and to fave her infant ſtate from the 


dangers. of a war. This tranſaction I look 


upon as a proof, that Dido was ſti]] young, 
for had her city been the object of Iarbas's 
addreſles, her death muſt have given him 


a very favourable opportunity of ſeizing it, 


which it does not appear that he did. 
9. I think you have founded your argu- 


ment on very good grounds. Did the 
Carthagenians ſoon extend their ſtate ? 


9. Their - 


Some of their enemies, when 
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A. Their hiſtory is very obſcure, being 
ſeldom illuſtrated by dates. We know that 
they conquered great part of Africa, the 
Iland of Sardinia, the Iſlands called Ba- 
leares, now named Minorca and Majorca, 
the weſtern coaſt of Spain, from the ocean 
to the Pyrenean Hills, and the coaſts of 
the Mediterranean, as far as the River 
Iberus; but when, or by what means is lit- 
tle known. They built the city of Cartha- 
gena on the Mediterrancan coaſt. 

9. Did they not make conſiderable con- 
queſts in Sicily? | 

A. Of this we have more particular ac- 
counts, though we are ignorant when they 
firſt entered it. But when Xerxes medi- 
tated a war with Greece, he entered into a 
league with the Carthagenians, who, on 
their part, engaged to invade ſuch Greeks 
as were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, while 
Xerxes marched into Greece. 

9, Were the Carthagenians more ſuc- 
ceſsful in their enterprize than their great 
Ally, Xerxes, was in his? 

A. As their cauſe, ſo their ſucceſs was 
the ſame : the Carchagenians fitted out a 
prodigious force, both naval and land 
armies, which laid ſiege to Hymera, a city 
near Palermo, but Gelon, prince, rather 
than tyrant of Syracuſe, ſince we have now - 
annexed a different meaning to that appel- 

; lation 
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lation than it then bore, haſtened to the re- 
lief of the Hymerians, and gained a com- 
plete victory over the Carthagenians on the 
ſame day, with the famous battle of Ther- 
mopylæ; the ſlaughter was incredible; 
the general periſhed in the action; and the 
fleet was burnt. As ſome reparation for 
what they ſuffered, they had the good for- 
tune to obtam peace of Gelon on very rea- 
ſonable terms. | 

9. When was the next expedition of the 
Carthagenians into Sicily ? 

A. Soon after the defeat of the Athenian 
fleet, before Syracuſe, wherein Nicias, the 
commander, periſhed. The people of Se- 
geſts had declared for the Athenians, and 
ecing them no longer in a condition to- 
protect their allies, they feared the reſent- 
ment of the S-linuntians, and called in the 
Carthagenians to their aid who were glad 
of every opportunity of extending their 
conqueſts in that iſland. 

2 9 ſucceſs had they in this enter- 
rize * | 

A. They took the cities of Selinuntum 
Hymera, and Agrigentum, then one of 


the richeſt cities in the world, filled with 


the fineſt pictures, ſtatues, and every work 
of art, which the conquerors ſent, together 
with the bull of Phalaris to Carthage, and 
having exerciſed the greateſt cruelty to- 

wards 
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wards the inhabitants, deſtroyed theſe cj- 


ties. After which, the war was conclud- 
ed by a treaty of peace with Dionyſus, 
then tyrant of Syracuſe, having ſucceeded 
Gelon. 
9. When was this peace made? | 
A. About 292 years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra. ä 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON LXXIV, 


2: Was the peace between Carthage and 
Syracuſe of long continuance ? 

A. No longer than till Dionyſius had 
made ſuch warlike preparations, as gave 
him reaſon to think he might infringe it 
with advantage ; for he had entered into 
that agreement only with a view of eſta- 


bliſhing. himſelf well in the government, of 


which he had but juſt made himſelf maſter. 
He then began hoſtilities, by cauſing to be 
maſſacred all the Carthagenians, who, in 
confidence of the peace that ſubſiſted, were 
ſettled in Syracuſe. 

9. What was the event of a war ſo trea- 
cherouſly commenced? 

A. As the Carthage niins had not fore- 
ſeen Dionyſius's deſign, he took ſome of 


their 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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their cities in Sicily, before their army could 
| get thither, but theſe they recovered, and 


ſieged Syracuſe, with ſo great a force, 


that it was reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and muſt have ſurrendered, had not a con- 
tagious diſeaſe ſpread itſelf in the Cartha- 
genian camp, and made ſuch havock, that 

Dionyſius tound it an eaſy conqueſt. As 
ſoon as Imilcon, the Carthagenian general, 
arrived at Carthage, he put an end to his 
life, and thereby prevented a public execu- 
tion, for it was uſually the barbarous cul- 
tom of that people to revenge on the gene- 
ral the bad ſucceſs of an enterprize. 

Q. What followed this defeat? 

A. Carthage was attacked by a prodi- 
gious body of Africans, which occaſioned 
an univerſal terror in that city, more ad- 
dicted to trade and commerce than to war, 
for their armies were compoſed of merce- 
naries; but that enormous multitude hay- 
ing no leader, quarrelled among them- 
ſelves, end diſperſed. Freſh troops were 
ſent into Sicily and again defeated ; but a 
new army arriving there, ſo well recovered 
the affairs of the Carthagenians, that a 
treaty of peace was agreed to by Diony- 
ſius, whereby the 1fland was left in the 
lame ſtate as before the war. | 

2; Did Dionyſius obſerve this treaty 


better than the former? 


2 A. Yes : 
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J. Yes: the peace continued till his 
death, and ſome years after. He had been 
ſucceeded. by his ſon of the ſame name; 
who, after having been expelled by the 
Syracuſans, had regained the tyranny by 
force of arms, and uſed his newly recoyer- 
ed power with ſo much crueky, that part 
of the citizens had recourſe to Teetes, tyrant” 
of the Leontines, and others implored the 


aid of the Corinthians, who ſent Timoleon 


to their aſſiſtance. The Carthagenians con- 
ſidered theſe diſſentions as favourable to 
their views, and ſent a very powerful fleet 
under pretence of aſſiſting Icetes, but Ti- 
moleon fruſtrated all their attempts, and 
afterwards with only fix thouſand men de- 

feated an army of above ſeventy thouſand; 
took ſeveral towns, and the Carthagenians 
being reduced to fue for peace, could ob- 
rain it only by relinquiſhing a great part of 
their poſſeſſions in Sicily; while Timoleon' 
reſtored liberty and proſperity to Syracuſe. 
2: Could the Carthagenians acquieſce' 
patiencly in , this abridgement of their ter- 
ritory ? | : 
A. We do not find that they endeavour. 
ed to recover it till near thirty years after, 
when Agathocles, a Sicilian of "obſcure 
birth, had riſen to the tyranny of Syracuſe.” 
They defeated Agathocles, . and obliged 
him to ſhut himſelf up in Syracuſe, which 
the 
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they beſieged, and there ſeemed nothing to 
oppoſe their ſucceſs, which muſt have been 
followed by the reduction of the whole 
iſland. | - | 

2. What courſe did Agathocles take in 
ſuch extremity ? 

A. In the year 310 before Chriſt he com- 
mitted the defence of the city to his bro- 
ther, and ſet fail with thirteen or fourteen 
thouſand men, without communicating the 


deſtination of his little army to any one, 


till he arrived in Africa. He then ſet fire 
to his fleet, for the defence of which he 
could not ſpare ſoldiers, and marched di- 
rectly towards Carthage. An univerſal 
horror ſpread through the city; an army 
compoled of citizens were ſent out againſt 


him, but theſe he defeated. The Cartha- 


genians recalled their army from before 


Syracuſe, which was what. Agathocles had 
in view, by this bold enterprize. 


©. Did the return of theſe troops bring 


any degree of tranquility to the city? 

A. Agathocles was not the only ſource 
of diſtreſs to Carthage. Bomilcar, one of 
its principal citizens, took advantage of 
the favourable opportunity the general con- 
fuſion ſeemed to offer him to ſeize the 
ſole government, and erect a tyranny. 

2 Was he ſucceſsful in his attempt? 
| A. Far 
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A. Far otherwiſe: before the citizens 
had leiſure to arm themſelves, and repel 
an injuſtice of which they had not conceived 
a ſuſpicion, he ſlaughtered a great number: 
but a general amneſty being proclaimed 
to his . followers, if they would lay down 
their arms, they all deferted him, and he 
| was taken and crucified. Nor was this all 
the Carthaginians ſuffered, ſuperſtitiouſly 
attributing their misfortunes to a neglect 
of the proper human ſacrifices, it having 
become a cuſtom for the rich, to purchaſe 
the children of ſlaves and beggars to offer 


to their gods in lieu ef their own; they 


now ſacrificed two hundred children of the 
nobleſt birth in the city, and above three 
hundred perſons voluntarily offered them- 
ſelves as expiatory victims, which muſt 
add great private diſtreſs to the public cala- 
mity. | 3s 

©. Did Apathocles continue victorious ? 

A. His affairs in Africa being in ſo 
proſperous a condition he repaired to Syra- 
cuſe, where he was equally ſucceſsful, till 
hearing, that ſince his abſence he was de- 
prived of almoſt all his African conqueſts, 
he returned thither ; where finding it im- 
poſſible to put his affairs into any tolerable 
poſture, and being deſtitute of ſhips to con- 


vey back his troops, he fled away private. 


ly, leaving them and his two ſons under 
the 


PT. * * 


1 


the command of the eldeſt of them Archa- 
gathus. | 

9. What became of his little army ? 

A. The ſoldiers murdered Archagathus 
and his brother, and then ſurrendered to 
the enemy. Agathocles was ſoon after 
poiſoned by the contrivance of Archaga- 
thus his grandſon, who diſcoyered, that 
he intended to deprive him of the ſucceſ- 
ſion in favour of his fon Agathocles. 

2. Did the Carthaginians, after this, 
enjoy their poſſeſſions in Sicily unmol- 
Jetted? | 

A. By no means: in a few years Pyr- 
rhus invaded the ifland, and with great ra- 
pidity conquered all the Carthagipians held 
there, except the city of Lilibeum; but 
then being obliged. to return, the Cartha- 
-ginians recovered what they had loſt, ard 
retained it till attacked by a more powerful 
enemy, the Romans. | 
9, When did their war with Pyrrhus 
end? 

A. In the year 274 before Chriſt, after 
continuing fix years; and thirty-ſix years 
after the invaſion of Africa by Agathocles. 


TI intended to have made ſome farther 
addition to my letter, but in reading to 
Miſs Lenthall I forgot the time as it paſſed, 
and learned the hour only by my letters be- 
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ing called for. She deſires I would ſay 
much for her in excuſe for her having en- 
groſſed ſo much of my time; but the loſs 
1s mine, as it 15 impoſſible any thing I could 
have ſaid ſhould have given you equal 

leaſure to what I feel in writing to you; 
— conſider my omiſſions in this particu- 
lar, as an occaſional neceſſity, which will 


not long continue. The preſent call upon 


me will ſoon end, in Miſs Lenthall's reſtor- 

ed health, while I hope, through life, to 

have continual opportunities of communi- 

cating every thought, and every wiſh of 

my heart to my dear mamma, and of tell- 

ing her how ſincerely I am her moſt dutiful 
And affectionate daughter, 


MARIA - MIL TON. 


L. E TT E-R XLV. 


IN the preſent tranſport of my heart, 
how ſhall 1 acquire ſufficient compoſure of 
mind, to tell my dear mamina the ſmalleſt 
7 of the joy her letter gave me! Shall 

then be again reſtored to that dear ſociety 


which muſt ever be eſteemed my greateſt 


happineſs! Again be under the care, the 


inſtruction, the guidance of the beſt, the 


tendereſt of parents! May my dear grand- 
2 fatner 
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j 
father receive the reward of this goddneſd 


to me, in a degree proportionate to the 
Joy it gives me! And may the compla- 
cence he muſt feel in this kind action, yield 
him ſo ſincere a pleaſure, as to tempt him 
to convert the permiſſion he gives me af 
attending him and you for the approaching 
holidays, into a deſire for my remaining 
always with you! But ſhould this not 
prove the caſe, ſhould I. return again to a 
Ichool, where, next to his houſe, I would 
moſt wiſh to fix my abode, if I may but 
repeat this delightful viſit every breaking 
up, the pleaſures of recollection and anti- 
cipation will enable me better to ſupport 
enforced abſences; and though not tho- 
roughly gratified, I ſhall be grateful and 
contented : thankfully receive the joy he 
beſtows on me, and patiently acquieſce in 

the mortification he exacts. | 
It gives me great ſatisfaction, that you 
approve my conduct in regard to Mis 
Lenthall; and nothing could more ſtrongly 
expreſs your affection for me, than your 
telling me, you ſhould have been moſt ſen- 
fibly hurt, had 1 preferred my own ſafety 
to the care and conſolation of a friend ; it 
ſhews the nobleſt kind of tenderneſs for 
me, thoſe who are more anxious for our 
health, or even life, than for our adherence 
$ a due performance of our duties, have 
| | nat 
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not the right ſort of love for us. I knew 
my dear mamma too well to fear ſne would 
difapprove a right action. I am ſo happy 
as to feel no bad effects from it. The 
nurſe and ſervant who attended Miſs Lent- 
hall are both fallen ſick, but Mrs. Wheat-- 
ley and myſelf are perfectly well; a bleſſ- 
ing, for which we cannot be ſufficiently 
thankful, though 1 hope, had it proved 
otherwiſe, we ſhould not have repented of 
the cauſe of it. Miſs Lenthall is not n- 
formed of the ſickneſs of theſe two perſons, 


in order to fave her from anxiety on their 


account and on-ours: They are, however, 
not near ſo ill as ſne was, and her phyſi- 
cian, who alſo attends them, thinks they 
are in no danger: 

I will endeavour” to collect my ſcattered 
thoughts, for, indeed, joy has thrown them 
into ſtrange confuſion, and will write my 
thanks to my grandfather for his kind in- 


vitation; but 1 am ſure my words will be 


very inadequate to my ſenſations, andi I 
hope he will not meaſure my gratitude by 
my acknowledgements, for that would not 
be doing them juſtice; words are not equal 
to my ſentiments on the occaſion; an orator 


could not expreſs them, how far ſhort then 
muſt J fall! | 
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HISTORICAL CATECHISM, 
LESSON LXXV. 


2. When did the war between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, called the firſt 
Punic war, break out ? 


A. In the year 264 before the Chriſtian. 
Era. | | 

9, What gave riſe to it? 

A. A conteſt about the city of Meſſina 
in Sicily: the inhabitants, who had aſſum- 
ed the name or Mamertines, finding a pro- 


tector againſt the Syracuſans neceſſary for 


their ſupport, differed in their choice, and 
the conſequence of this diſſention was, that 
one party ſurrendered the citadel to the 
Carthaginians, the other called in the Ro- 
mans to their aſſiſtance, 

D: Did the Romans accept this invita- 
tion ? 

A. The vicinity of Meſſina to the coaſts 
of Italy, rendered it very dangerous - to 
them to have it in the hands of ſo powerful 
an enemy ; they obeyed, therefore, the 
call with all poſſible expedition, and drove 
the Carthaginians out of the citadel ; for 
the loſs of which this mercileſs people put 
their general to death, and beſieged the 

| : city, 


„ 
eity; but their army, with that of Hiero, 
who had, by the united ſuffrages of the 
Syracuſans, been appointed their King, 
was defeated by the Romans, the city re- 
lieved, that of Agrigentum aft-rwards 
taken, and Hiero gained over to their al- 
liance, | 

2. What were the conſequences of a be- 
ginning ſo unproſperous to the Carthagi- 
nians? 

A. They ſent freſh armies into Sicily, 
and as their Maritime ſtrength was great, 
little feared an enemy who had yet con- 
fined its conqueſts chiefly to the little con- 


tinent wherein it was ſituated; but the 


Roma's, ſenſible of their diſadvantage in 
this reſpect, equipped a fleet, and employ- 
ed it ſo ſueceſsfully, as to gain two \navar 
victories over the Carthaginians, 

9.. What uſe did the Romans make of 
their ſucceſs ? 

A. They carried their arms into Africa 
took ſeveral places; laid waſte the country; 
defeated the army with which the Cartha- 
ginians oppoſed them, and filled the whole 
city with terror; but a body of Grecians, 
commanded by Xanthippus, the Lacede- 
monian, arriving very opportunely to their 
relief, they hazarded another battle under 
his conduct, in their turn gained a com- 
plete victory, and took Regulus, the Ro- 

4 man 
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man general, priſoner, who is ſaid to have 
been put to the moſt cruel death, ſome 
years after, by the Carthaginians. And, 
according to ſome hiſtorians, their deliverer 
Xanthippus met with no better fate, he 
and his little army being treacherouſly 
deſtroyed by thoſe whom they had reſcued 
from deſtruction. Other writers ſay, that 
well acquainted with the ingratitude and 
mean jealouſy of the Carthaginians, he 
withdrew from the city before their baſe 
intentions againſt him were perpetrated, 

9, What turn did the war take after this 
event, ſo favourable to the Carthagenians ? 
A. The next engagement was at fea, 
wherein the Romans were viQorion?, but 
their fleet was afterwards deſtroyed by a 
ſtorm, and they met with the like mi-for- 
tune the next year ; but the ſucceſs of their 
land forces afforded' them ſome conſolation, 
by defeating the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
who were commanded by Aſdrubal; after 
which they laid ſiege to Lillybæum. 

Q: Did they take that city? 

A. No: The beſieged made fo vigorcus 
a defence, that the Romans feeing no pro- 
/ yas of getting it ſoon into their poſſeſſion, 
changed the ſiege into a blockade, and ſail- 
Ing to Drepanum, attacked the Carthage- 
nian fleet under the command of Adherbal, 
and received a total defeat. 


9, Did 
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9. Did the Carthaginians gain any con- 


ſiderable advantage by chis victory! ? 
A. It does not appear that any action 


of moment paſſed in Sicily for the next 


five years: Hamilchar Barcha command- 
ed in that illand for the Carthagenians, 
and by his conduct and courage, kept the 
Romans at bay, till another naval engage- 
ment near- Depranum, wherein Hanno 


being admiral of the Carthaginians, Luta- 


tius of the Romans, the latter were VIC- 
torious. 


9. What were the confequences of this 


victory ? 


A. The Romans being now maſters - of 
the ſea, the Carthaginians were deprived 


of all means of ſending ſupplies either of 


men or proviſions. to their army in Sicily, 


therefore empowered Barcha to act as he 
thought proper; who, perceiving the ne- 


ceſſity of a peace, propoſed it to the Ro- 
mans; and being much exhauſted by ſo. 


long a war they conſented to it. 
9. On what terms ? 


A. The conditions were, that the Car- 


thaginians ſhould entirely evacuate all Si- 
cily. No longer make war on Hiero, the 
Syracuſans, or their allies. — Reſtore to 
the Romans, without ranfom, ail the pri- 
foners they had taken from them.-—Pay 
immediately a thouſand talents. — And 
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within ten years two thouſand two hundred 
more.—lIt was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the 
Carthagenians ſhould depart out of all the 
iſlands ſituated between Sicily and Italy. 
2, When was the firſt Punic war put 
an end to by this treaty ? 
A. 242 Years before Chriſt : after hay- 
ing continued twenty-three years. 
2. Did this treaty reſtore peace to the 
Carthaginians ? | 
A. No: their war with the Romans was 
no ſooner ended, than they were engaged 
in one with the Africans, ſuſtained by the 
mercenary troops which had ſerved them 
againſt the Romans. | 
. What was the occaſion of this war? 
A. The Mercenaries required to be paid 
more than the ſtipend agreed upon, and 
the Carthaginians refuſed to pay them even 
what was due. This injuſtice ſo highly 
exaſperated them, that they declared war 
againſt Carthage, and placed at their head 
two violent and bad men, named Spendius 
and Matho. All Africa joingd them, de- 
ſirous of ſhaking off the yoke of Carthage, 
which had been rendered extremely heavy, 
by the enormous taxations laid upon them 
during the war with Rome, and exacted 
with the greateſt rigour and cruelty. 
2. What was the event of this war ? 
A. There 
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A. There never was a greater ſcene of 
barbarity than Africa now exhibited : the 
rebels put to the moſt cruel deaths all the 


Carthaginians that fell into their hands; 


and theſe, in return, threw to wild beaſts 
all the priſoners they took. As the Car- 
thagenians had in all their wars truſted to 
mercenary troops, they were ill prepared 
for defence; however, they exerted them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt of their abilities; all 
the citizens who were capable of bearing 
arms were enrolled; but they ſucceeded 
ill under the command of Hanno, where- 


upon Barcha was placed at the head of their 


army. | | 
9, Was he more ſucceſsful? / 

Al. He was: ſoon after he was appointed 
he defeated the rebells, and killed ten thou- 
ſand of them; but ſtill they continued 
ſtrong enough to lay ſiege to Carthage, 
but Barcha obliged them to raiſe. it, yet 
they continued the war: till at length Ha- 
milchar, who had ſucceeded to Barcha, ſhut 
them- up in a {pot from whence they had 
no means of eſcaping without fighting their 
way through his army; this they durſt not 
attempt, being deficient in horſes and ele- 
phants, with which Hamilchar was well 

rovided. 


9. How did the rebels act in this emer- 
gency ? | 


A. They 
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A. They fortified their camp in the 
ftrongeſt manner, but were ſoon attacked 
by a ſtronger enemy within it; proviſions 
failed them, and they were reduced to ſuch 
exceſs of hunger, that at length they eat 
their priſoners, then their ſlaves, till all 
theſe being devoured, the ſoldiers obliged 
their chief 
granting them a ſafe conduct, they went to 
him, and it was agreed that the Carthage- 
nians ſhould ſele& out of them ten men to 


puniſh as they ſhould think fit, and the 


reſt be allowed to depart. 
: Were theſe conditions performed? 


A, No: when the treaty was ſigned; 


the Carthagenians ſeized the chiefs, and 


the rebel army, thinking they were betray- 


ed took up arms, Hamilchar ſurrounded 
them, and they all, to the amount of above 
forty thouſand, were lain. 

9. Did this deſtruction put an end to 
the war? Fo 

A. That was not to be effected but by ano- 
ther battle, wherein the C?rthagenians were 
again victorious, after which all Africa 


was once more reduced to ſubmit to its 


former fubjection. 

9. Did the conſequences of the rebel]- 
hon in. Africa reach no farther than that 
continent ? | 


A. They 


s tO treat with Hamilchar, who 
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A They extended to Sardinia : * the 
mercena 7 troops there,, hearing. of the 
revolt of thoſe in Africa, murdered. the 
Carthagenian, who was general over them, 
and afterwards. flew all of that country 
who were in the iſland. | 

9. When they had deſtroyed the Car- 
thagenians did they keep poſſeſſion of Sar- 
dinia ? 


A. No: they. were themſelves driven 


out by.the natives, and reduced to fly into 
Italy, where they prevailed. with the Ro- 
mans to ſeize that Iſland; and though the 
Carthagenians complained of this action, 
the melancholy ſtate of their affairs obliged 
them to conſent. to a treaty, whereby they 
ceded it to the Romans, and engaged to 
pay an additional tribute. 

©. In what year did the Carthaginians 
loſe Sardinia ? 

A. In the year 231 before the Chriſ- 
tian era. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON LXXVI. 


9. Could the Carthaginians patiently 
bear the loſs of Sardinia ? 


A. They 


3 
A. They were too much weakened by 


their late wars to reſiſt the power of the 


Romans, but their reſentment for this in- 
jury, and the additional tribute, was not 


mitigated by being reſtrained from break- 


ing out into action. No man felt it with 


more ſenſibility than Hamilchar Barcha, 
who, from that time, thought of nothing 
but of enabling his countrymen to revenge 
on the Romans what they had ſuffered 
from them. He had given ſuch evident 
proofs of his courage and conduct, that 
he was appointed general of the army then. 


maintained by the Carthaginians in Spain; 
whither he carried his young ſon Hanni- 
bal, then but nine years of age, after hav- 
ing made him ſwear on the altars of the 


Gods of his country, that he would ever: 


be an irreconcileable enemy to the Ro- 
mans. | | 


9. Did Barcha diſtinguiſh himſelf in 


Spain? 

A. He commanded there nine years, and 
after having ſubdued the greateſt part of 
the various nations that then inhabited 
Spain, he was killed in battle. His ſon- in- 
law, Aſdrubal, was apppointed to ſucceed 
him. Aſdrubal built there a city, to which 
he gave the name of New Carthage, now 
called Carthagena, and was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that at length the Romans took the _— 
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and entered into a treaty with him, 
whereby they acquieſced in the Carthagi- 
nians poſſeſſing all they had conquered in 
Spain, on condition that they ſnould not 


attempt any thing beyond the River Ibe- 


rus; the city of Saguntum, though with- 
in the limits ſet to the Carthaginians, was 
excluded from what was allowed ta them, 


on account of its being an ally of the Ro- 


mans. Aſdrubal ſtill continued to proſe- 
cute his victories, and eſtabliſh his con- 
queſts, yet without infringing the treaty ; 
but after having commanded there eight 
years, he was killed by a Gaul, . whoſe 
maſter had been ſlain by Aſdrubal. 

9. Who ſucceeded Afdrubal ? 

A. Hannibal, the ſon of Hamilchar 


Barcha, who had ſo early ſworn eternal 


enmity to the Romans, a vow to which he 


ſtrictly adhered, and which reduced that 


powerful nation to the greateſt extremities, 


never having had fo great a general to con- 
tend with, hiſtory ſcarcely recording one 
of more conſummate abilities. 

9. In what manner did Hannibal act 
after he was made general of the Carthagi- 
nian forces? 

A. His firſt act of hoſtility againſt the 
* Romans was laying ſiege to the city of 
Saguntum, and while the Romans em- 
ployed themſelves only in ſending fruitleſs 

1 8 deputations 


thing valuable o 
into the market place, and threw it all, 
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deputations to Hannibal, and to Carthage, 
complaining of this breach of faith, he 
reduced it. to ſuch extremity, that the be- 
ſieged not being able to cbtain tolerable 
conditions from Hannibal, . the principal 
ſenators of Saguntum cauſed. all the gold 
and ſilver in the en treaſury, and every 


„ 


their own, to be brought 


and afterwards themſelves, into a fire light- 
ed for that purpoſe. At the ſame time a 
breach being made in the walls by the be- 
ſiegers they entered the city, and put to 


the ſword all the Saguntines who were of 


age te bear arms; a cruelty which re- 
dounds as much to the diſhonour of Han- 
bal as of the Romans who. occaſioned 


this calamity, by neglecting to give timely. 


aid to fo brave an ally. This was the im- 
mediate cauſe of the ſecond Punic war, 
for the Romans hereupon, too Jate, de- 
clared war againſt Carthage, 

9. When did the ſecond Punic war 
begin? 

A. 218 Years before Chriſt. | 

9, What courſe did Hannibal take. on 
the breaking out of this war? | 

A. He. determined to march his troops 
into Iraly : and this not being an intention 
newly formed, he had before got all poſſi- 
ble intelligence concerning the places thro? 


which 
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which he was to pals, and having taken 
much ſpoil at Saguntum, notwithſtanding 
the endeavours of the Saguntine ſenators to 
prevent it, as well as in other places, he 
made the beſt ule of it by rewarding his 
| ſoldiers, gaining the favour of his citizens, 
and purchaſing the good will of ſome of 
the chiefs: of ſuch Gallic nations, whoſe 
territories Jay in his way. Early in the 
ſpring he ſet out from new Carthage, and 
having croſſed the Iberus, he ſubdued all 
that part of Spain through which he march- 
ed; he then paſſed the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, and coming to the Rhone, conveyed 
over his. army and his elephants in boats 
and on floats of timber, but this could not 
be effected without a battle with the Gauls, 
in which he was victorious, 

9, Was this the moſt difficult part of 
his march? 

A. By no means : he had then the Alps 
to paſs, an enterprize the moſt arduous 
that ever was undertaken, eſpecially if we 
conſider that part of the ſtrength of his 
army conſiſted in elephaats. He had not 
only the difficulty of the ways, the ſnow, 
the ice, the precipices to encounter, but 
the ſavage inhabitants of thoſe mountains, 
who annoyed him with their darts, and 
were ready to ſeize every opportunity of 
advantage; their knowledge of the * 
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and their babit of climbing up the ſteep eſt 
aſcents, rendering nothing of that kind Aif. 
ficult to them. But all chis, by his con- 
duct, his patience, and by the art wit h 


which he animated his ſcldiers to bear ſuch 


amazing dangers and difficulties, he over- 


came. In ons place he was obliged to cut 


a way through the hard rock for the paſ- 


ſage of his army, in what manner. is ſtil}: 
diſputed ; ſome authors tell us that it was 
done by burning great quantities of fuel. 
on the rock, till it was made exceeding kot, 
and then pouring vinegar on it, the cor- 
roſive acid eat through the rock; but this 


ſeems incredible, and is Ayrely contrary to 


reaſon ; however, thus much is certain, he 
opened a paſſage for his army, and in Sep- 


tember deſcended into the plains of- Italy, 
with twenty thouſand foot, and ſix thou- 
ſand hare, about a third of the number 


which. he had brought out of Spain, ſo- 
greatly. had he ſuffered in this long and ex- 


traordinary march. 

2. Where was he firſt met by the Ro- 
mans? 

A. Near the ſmall River Tecinus, now 


called Teſino in Lombardy. The Roman 


army was commanded by Publius Scipio, 


who being grievouſly wounded in the bat- 


tle, was reſcued out of the enemy's hands 
by his ſon, then only ſeventeen years of 


age 5. 
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age; but this accident, in great meaſure, 
occalioned the defeat of his troops, and 
with great precipitation they retreated; and 
paſſing the Po, broke down the bridges 
tha, were built over that river, to prevent 
the Carthaginians from purſuing them. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 
L ESSON XIX. 


9. Which are the principal European 
illes ? 

A. The moſt conſiderable in the weſtern 
ocean are as follows: The Britannic, con- 
ſiſting of Great Britain and Ireland ; the 
Orkneys, the Weſtern iſles, the Schetland 


iſles, the iſle of Iceland, with many others 


of leſs note. The chief iſlands in the Bal- 
tic Sea are Zeeland, Funen, Alien, Long- 
land, Laaland, Falſter, Mona, Bornholm, 
Gothland, Aland, Rugen, Oſel, Dagho, 
Uſedom, Wollin. : 
2. What are thoſe in the Mediterranean 
Sea ? 
A. Ivica, Majorca, Minorca, Corſica, 
Sardinia, and Sicily; with many more leſs 
conſiderable in the Archipelago. In the 
Adriatic and Ionian Seas are Lieſſina, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zant, and Leucadia. 
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9, As Great Britain makes no incon- 
fiderable figure in Europe, 1 muſt deſire you 
will inform me how England is bounded? 
what its ſituation ? and how it is divided? 
A. Englazd is bounded on the 
North by Scotland, on the Eaſt by the 
German Ocean, on the South by the Eng- 
liſh Channel, which divides it from France, 
and on the Welt by St. George's Channel, 
and the Iriſh Sea, is ſituated between the 
500 and 36 of North latitude, and the 11% 
40 and the 19? 25 of Eaſt longitude, It 
is divided into a eireuits, wh: ch are ſub- 
divided into counties. 8 
A. Name thoſe fix circuits you mention. 
A. The Home; Norfolk, Oxford, Mid- 
land, Weſtern, and Northern circuits. 
Fo 9. How are theſe-circuics ſubdivided ? 
A. Into the following counties : 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Home Circuit. | Chelmsford, Col- 
Ws cCheſter, and Har. 
Eſſex. j wich, 


* 
; [ Hertford, . St. Al- 
| 'J bans, Royſton, 
Hertford. Ware, Hitchen, 
| and Baldoc. 


Kent, 
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Counties. | Chief Towns. 
Maidſtone, Canter- 
bury, Chaiham, 
Rocheſter, Green- 
wich, Woolwich, 
Dover, Deal, and 
Deptford. 


. We e Kingſ- 
; ton, Guildford, 


Kent. 


Surry. Croydon, E pſom, 


Richmond. 


Chicheſter, Lewis, 


Rye, Eaſt-Grim- 
cad, and Haſt- 


ings. 


ES Buck- 


Suſſex, 


Norfolk Circuit. 
ingham, Much- 


Bucks Wickham, and. 


. 
Bedford. 1 
i 
1 


Marlow 


table, Luton, and 
Biggleſwade. 

Huntington, St. 
Ives, and Kim- 
bolton. 


Huntington. 


Cambridge. Newmarket, and 


Roy ſton. 


Counties. 


Bedford, Ampthiel, : 
Woburn, Dunſ- 


Fewer Ely, 


( 


Counties. 


Suffolk. 


Norfolk. 
Oxford Circuit. 


Oxon, 


Berks. 


Glouceſter. 


Worceſter. 


Monmouth. 


| Hereford, 
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Chief Towns, 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sud- 
bury, . Leoſtoff, 


and part of New- 


market. 


U Thetford, 


Lynn, and 2 


mouth. 
Oxford, Banbury, 
| Chipping - Nor- 
ton, Henly, Bur- 
ford, Whitney, 
Dorcheſter, and 
Woodſtock. 
Abingdon, Wind- 
| ſor, Reading, 
2 Wallingford, 


| gerford, and Mai- 
ee 
Glouceſter, Tewkſ- 
bury, Cirenceſ- 
ter, and part of 
Briſtol. | 
Worceſter, Eveſ- 
5 ham, and Droit- 
wich. 
* and 
Chepſtow. 
| Hereford and Lemſ- 


| 
3 
| 
= 
7 
$ 


Counties, 


Newbury, Hun- 


6 
Chief Towns: 
Shrewſbury, Lud- 
low, Bridgnorth, 
and Wenlock. 
Stafford, Litchfield, 
and 'Newcattle. 
under-Line. 
Leiceſter, Melton- 
Mowbury, and 
Aſnby de la 
Zouch. 


; 
l 
j Derby, Cheſterfield, 
ji 
| 
{1 


; Counties. 
Salop. 


| Stafford. 


Leiceſter. 


Derby. and Aſhburn. 


Nottingham, South- 
well, and New- 
wark. | 

Lincoln, Stamford, 
Boſton, andGran- 
tham. 

Oakham, and Up- 

pingham. 

Northampton, Pe- 
terborough, and 
Daventry. 

. Wincheſter, South- 

| ampton, Portſ- 

mouth, Andover, 

{ Baſingſtoke, 

{ Chriſt - church, 

and Newport, 1n 

1 in the Iſle of 

3 Ki Weight, 


5 
Midland Circuit. ; 
5 

| 


N ottingkam. 


Lincoln. 


Northampton. 


Rutland. 


Weſtern Circuit. 


Hants. 


* 
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= Counties, ) { Chief Towns. 
= | | Saliſbury, Devizes, 


Marlborou ; 

Wilts, 1 ialmſburg, Wil N. 

ton, and Chip- 
penham. 

Dorcheſter. Lyme, Ee 

Sherborn, Shafil We 
bury, Pool, Blan- 
To and Brid- 


Dorſet, 


of Briſtol, Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, 
and Ilcheſter. 

Exeter, Plymouth, 0 
Barnſtaple, Bid- D 
deford, I iverton, 

Dartmouth, Ta- 

viſtock, Top- 

ſham, and Oak- | N 
hampton. | 


| 
9 55 Fal- 


Somerſet. 


| | 
| ? 
* | | 

| Devon. 

| ) 


Te Wells. Part 


mouth, Truro, 
Saltafh Podmyn, 1 
St. Ives, Padſtow, 


and Tregony. 


| Cornwall, 


Counties. 


Chief Towns. 
York, Leeds, Wake- 
field, Halifax, 


9 
'Counties. | 
| Bradford, Rip- 
S 


NVorchern Circuit. 


pon, Pontefract, 
Hull, Rtchmohd, 
Scarborou gh, Bo- 

roughbridge, 

| Miſon, ef. 
field, Noncaſter, 

| Witby, Beverley, 
. 


Northallerton, 
and Burlington, 
Durham, Stockton, 
| Sunderland, Stan- 
> hope, Barnard- 
) Caltle, and Awk- 
1 


Purbam. 


eweaſtle, Berwick, 


N 
: 401 Tinmouth, 
Northumberland. 0 Shields, and Hex- 


ham. 


. Lancaſter, Man- 
| cheſter, Prefton, 
Lancaſter. jt 8 and 

| Wiggan 


Applets Kendal, 
and onſühle. | 


| Weſtmoreland. $3 | 
| bil Penrith, 


Cockermouth,and 
Whitehaven. 


9. Prad 


Cumberland. 


— — _—_ _ 
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* Pray why have you omitted Middle- 
ſex and Cheſhire ? 

A. The former being the ſeat of the ſu- 


preme Court of Juſtice, and Cheſhire be- 


Ing a county Palatine, neither are included 


4n any Circuit. 


9. Pray what towns do theſe counties 

contain? | 
Counties. , Chief Towns. 

London, Weſtminſ- 

ter, Uxbridge, 

Brentford, Bar- 

ö net, Highgate, 

| Hampſtead, Ken- 


Middleſex. 
ſington, Hack- 


ton- court. 


Macclesfield, and 
Malpas. 

E 1 is Wales divided ? + 

A. Into four circuits, namely, North 
Eaſt, North Weſt, South Eaſt, South 
Weſt circuits. 
2. Are not theſe circuits fubdivided 
anto counties-? 

A. Yes: and are as follows: 


Counties. c Chief Towns. 
North Eaſt Cireut. rue St. Aſaph, 
and Holywell. 


Flint. 9 


Counties. 


| ney, and Hamp- 
: Jer Nantwich, 
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a 3 7 fo . Towns. 


8 Denbigh Wrex- 
Denbigh. ham HH wt 
* Montgomery an 
Montgomery. 5 1 Llanvylin. | 
Besumorts Lanrick 
Angleſea. ö Mead and Holy- 
head. 
North-weſt Circuit 1 Conway, 
Carnarven. and Pullilly. 
8 Delgelheu, "Bala, 
Merioneth. 85 and Harley. 
FA Radnor wad Preſ- 
Radnor. } Sn 
Brecon. Brecknock. 
South-eaſt Circuit. ? 5 Landaff and Car- 
Glamorgan. : ; diff. 
South-weſt Circuit.) St. David's Haver- 
5 | ( fordweſt, Pem- 
Pembroke. broke, Denbigh, 
and Milfordha- 
N e ven. 
5 Cardigan and Abe: 
Cardigan. f ) riſtwith. 
5 Caermarthen, and 
Caermarthen. s 5 Kidwelly. , 


2 How is Scotland divided ? | 
O 2 A, Into 


„ 
A. Into north, middle, and ſouth. 
2. Enumerate the counties and chief 
ztowns, that are in the ſouthern part. 


A. Counties, Chief Towns. 
Berwick: - © Berwick and Duns. 
Eaſt Lothian. D 2 and Had - 

; ington. 

Mid Lothian. 3 
Weſt Lothian. 4 Linlithgow. 
0px Or P CE- Peebl es. 
Selkirk. Selkirk. | 
3 Boxburg, and Ted- 
Tiviotdale. | ; | ho _ J 
Liddiſdale, Eſkdale» | 

and Euſdale, be- 

long to this ſhire. 

Dumfries, confiſt-., ; 
ingof Annandale, ] Dumfries and An- 
Nidiſdale, and nand. 
Wachopdale. Fo 
The Stewartry ' © 
Kirkendbright. 0 een. 
Wigton. A Wigton. 


Air, conſiſting of | 
three Bailiwicks, aybole, Air, and 


viz. Carrick, Ryle, Irwin. 
and Cunningham. 
Renfrew. Renfrew, 


'Lanerk, 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Lanerk. pony and Glaſ- 
Sterling. | Sterling. 


Fife. St. Andrew's.- - 
Kinrols. Kinroſs. 
Dumbarton. Dumbarton. 

Bute, which con- 1 

ſiſts of the Iſles 
of Bute and Ar- 
ran. 1 

Q: Deſcribe Mid- Scotland. 
A. Inverary, which TY 

contains Argyle FRA : 

proper. f 

Cowel, Lorn, Kna 4 e 

dale, Kantyre, the 
Iſles of Ila, Jurz, | I. 
Liſmore, Mull, | (!“ 
St. Culumbus, ( z 
Tyre-y,or Tyrree, | 

Coll, South Viſt, | 
and North Viſt. J{' 

. Perthſhire contains) J 
Braidalbin,. Stra-] Perth, Menteith, 
thern, Perth, f | and Dunkeld. 
Scoon, and Athol, } | ' 


Clackmanan. U a Andrews 1 


- 


et 


O 3 Angus 


1 
Counties. Chief Towns. 
Angus or Forfar. Forfar. 


Kincardineſhire.. Kincardin. | 
New. Aberdeen, Old 

Aberdeen. 0 Aberdeen. 

Barmff. Bamff. 

Elgin and Nairn. Elgin and Nairn. 


: What does North Scotland contain. ? 
A. The following ſhares, 
Counties. Chief Towns, 
Inverneſs, 'F Inverneſs. 
Cromartie, and 


Tayne, to which & 2 
belon the — 9 
Lune and 
fg | 
Dornock,, which) 
contains Suther- ). 
land, and Strath- () 


naven. 


Caithneſs. 


The Stewarthy * wick. 

Orkney — Shetland, which contains 
the Northern Iſles, the principal of which: 
are the Orkneys and the Iſles of Shetland. 
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Or IRELAND. 


9. How is Ireland divided? 

A. Into four large parts: which are ſubs 
dvided into counties. | 

2. Name thoſe four parts. 
A. Leinſter, Ulſter,, Connaught, and 
Munſter. . 2a 
What counties does Leinſter con- 


tain ? 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
A. Dublin. Dublin. f 
Wicklow. Wicklow. 
Wexford. Wexford.- 
Kilkenny, Kilkenny. 
Catherlagh. Catherlagh. 
Kildare. Kildare. 
Queen's County. Mary-borough. 
King's County. Philip's-Town. 
Eaſt Meath. Trim. 
Weſt Meath. Molingar. 
Longford. Lander. 
2, What does Ulſter comprehend ? 
Counties; Chief Towns, 
A. Cavan, „ 
Monaghan. Monaghan. 
Louth. Drogheda. 
Armagh. Armagh. 
Down. Down, 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Antrim. | Carickfergus. 
Londonderry. Londonderry. 
Donnegal. Donnegal. 
Tyrone. Dungannon. 
Fermanagh. Enniſkilling. 

2 Deſcribe Connaught. 
Counties, Chief Towns. 
A. Leitrim. Leitrim. 
Sligo. Sligo. 
Mayo. | Mayo. 
Roſcommon: Athlone. 
Gallway. Gallway, 
Clare. Killalo, 
2, Enumerate. the counties of Munſter; 

Counties, Chief Towns, 

pperary.. Clonmell. 
* Waterford, 
Limeric. Limeric. 
Kerry. Dingle. 
Cork, Cork. 


9. What is the government, eſtabliſhed 


in England ? 

A. The Engliſh government is a very 
peculiar limited monarchy :: The ſupreme 
power reſides in King, Lords, and Com- 
mons united; and while the balance is pro- 
perly preſerved between them, the liberty 
of the ſubject is ſecure. 

9. What is the religion eſtabliſhed 
there? 


24. It. 


If 
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A. It is called, in common, with man ny 
others, the Proteſtant religion, though di 
fering from them, being reformed by de- 

es. 

8 Was not Scotland united to England- 
by King James the firſt's aſcending the 
Engliſh 1 — ? 

A. No: it from that time indeed be- 
came a joint patt of the dominions of the 
Kings of England, and was-comprehended 
under the name 'of Great-Britain, butꝭ it 
was not ſubjected to the ſame laws till the 
reign of Queen Ann, who completed the 
union between the two Kingdoms. 

9. What is the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Scotland? 

A. Calviniſm: King James I. and his 
ſon King Charles, introduced eſpiſcopacy-; 
but in the beginning of King” William's 
reign, Calviniſm was again reſtored. 

9. What is the- eſtabliſhed religion in- 
Ireland? 


A. The ſame as is. profeſſed by the 


church of England: but the greateſt num- 
der of the people; efpecially the lower fort, 
are Roman Catholics, notwithſtanding the- 


endeavours that have. been uſed to convert 
them. 


If: I were not to ſend my graud pappa a 
lerter till I could write one that pleaſed me, 
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J fear he would never receive my thanks, 
ſo inadequate are any words I can find to. 
my ſenſations, but if he could ſee into my - 
heart he would pardon any deficiency in 
my expreſſions; and in the hope he will be 
acquainted with it, for mine is pretty ob- 

vious en even a ſhort acquaintance, I ven- 
ture to beg you: will give him the incloſed, . 
and that you will believe me, my dear 


mamma, your moſt. happy and affectionate- 
daughter, 


MARIA: MILTON... 


LETTER XLVL 
My dear Mamma, 


| A S there are ſtill three days to come 


before the completion of all my wiſhes, 1 
cannot forbear writing you one more letter, 
though the indulgence I have hitherto- 
found in this kind of addreſs to you ſeems 
leflened, and the pleaſure of this imperfect. 
kind of converſation appears rather inſipid, 
by the compariſon my imagination is con- 
tinually making between it, and that far 


more perfect Joy I fo ſoon expect, and am 


continually anticipating in my mind. Miſs 


| Lenthall will leave this place the fame day, 


and as part of our road is the ſame, we 


ſhall 
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mall fo far travel together, and perhaps it 
will be the only time I ſhall ever part trom 
her without pain; but even ſhe will for- 
give me for bidding her adieu without 
regret, ſince it will be occaſioned by my 
nearer approach towards you. She is ſo 
well recovered as to be perfectly able to 
take the journey, and probably will re+ 
ceive benefit from it. My good friends 
here are very kind, and were it poſhble for 
me on this · occaſion to feel any pain the tak- - 
ing leave of them would excite it. Seve- 
ral of the young ladies are to pals the holi- 
days here, and among the reſt Miſs Le 
Maine and Miſs Wilkins; the former is ſo 
cared of her follies that it is not neceſſary, 
but it will be much to the advantage ef 
the latter to remain under the care f 
thoſe,, whoſe prudent advice, and rational 
correction, has already been of great ſer- 
vice to her; and I really believe, before 
the holidays are expired, ſhe will be brought 
to “ talk a little like Folks of this world.” 

But the following leſſons are ſo long, 
that to copy them, which muſt unluckily 
be the caſe to-day, will require all my 
time. 


HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CATECHISM:. 


LESSON, LXXVII. 


S Did Hannibal. continue ſucceſsful ? 

A. The advantages he gained in the bat- . 
tle of. Ticinus, brought over the greateſt 
part of the Gauls to his ſide, and he was 
affiſted by them in a ſecond engagement he 


had with the Romans, commanded by | 
Sempronjus, near the little river. Trebia in 


Lombardy, in which he gained a complete. 
victory. He then put his army into win- 
ter quarters, where he learnt that, the Car- 


thaginians had been leſs fortunate in Spain, 
Cneus Scipio having defeated and taken 


riſoner Hanno their general, and driven 


them beyond the River Iberus, now called | 


the Ebro. 
9. What events dic the next year pro- 
duce; Pr | 


A. As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit - 
Hannibal retook the field, and again gave. 


Sempronius battle, but with no confider- 
able advantage on either ſide. Then: 


marching into Tuſcany he encountered a a 


freſh Roman army, commanded by Fla- 


minius the new conſul, near the Lake of 


Thraſymene, and gained a complete vic- 


tory, 


[ 
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tory, wherein Flaminius and near fifteen: 
thouſand Romans were flain. Such an: 
unſual ſeries of ill fortune occaſioned great 
conſternation in Rome, and Quintus Fa- 
bius was appointed dictator--— 

I; Did this new general alter the face. 
of affairs? - 1 1.3 Bon 

A. He acted in a manner the moſt diſ- 
treſſing to Hannibal; for well knowing the 
difficulties an army muſt encounter in an- 
enemies country, and the importanee a- 
victory is to them, he avoided fighting; 
never · ſuffering himſelf by any art Hanni- 
bal eould uſe, to be brought to an engage 
ment beyond flight ſkirmiſhes, on occaſions 
when the advantages were apparently on- 
his ſide; but this conduct diſpleaſing ma- 
ny of his citizens, ho- imputed it rather- 
to puſillanimity than -prudence, Minucius 
his maſter of the horſe; was appointed his 
collegue in command. 

9, Had the Romans reaſon to approve ; 
this affront put on their dictator... 

A. Far otherwiſe: Minucius, with his 
part of the army, (for Fabius had divided; 
it with. him) engaged the Carthagmians, 
and being routed, were reſcued by Fabius, 
who obliged Hannibal to retreat; and from 
that time Minucius, overcome by the ge- 
neroſity of the diftator, n> longer uſed the 
power ſo injudiciouſly. conferred on him; 

s | and 
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and the whole campaign paſſed away wich- 
out. any deeiſive action. 

2, Did the Romans proceed in the ſame 
manner the next campaign? 

A. By no means: the two new conſuls, 
Terentius Varro, and Emilius Paulus, took 
the field at the head of the greateſt army 

Nome had ever raiſed, when Hannibal was 
ſo reduced by the cautious conduct of Fa- 
4 bius, that he had not proviſions for ten 
= days. Varro boaſted when he left the city 
that he would by one deciſive action deliver 
= his country from an enemy which might 
long harraſs it, were Rome to have only 
ſuch commanders as Fabius. The two 
armies met near Cannæ, a ſmall town in 
Apulia, and coming to an engagement, 
the. Romans were totally routed, with pro- 
digious ſlaughter. Seventy. thouſand men | 
are ſaid to have been ſlain in that battle, 
and among them the conſul Emilius, and 
a great number of ſenators of the firſt 
1 note. | | 
| 9, What conſequences had the victory 
gained by the Carthaginians at Cannz ? 

A. Great part of Italy ſubmitted to the 
conqueror, and among the reſt the city of 
_' Capua, the moft opulent; and moſt lux- 
4 urious city in Italy; and there Hannibal 

fixing his winter quarters, converted the 
loſs of that place to the benefit of the Ro- 

| mans; 
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mans; for his ſoldiers, enervated by tlie: 
eaſe and pleaſures they enjoyed during the. 
winter, were never again ſo formidable to- 
their enemies. Beſide being corrupted by 
luxury, his. army was extremely diminiſſw. 


ed by the ſeveral. battles he: had fought ; 


and the faction of. Hanno, his: inveterate 
enemy, was ſo powerful in Carthage, that. 
he could obtain no recruits from thence; 


it was not: therefore to be expected. that he 


ſhould make any conſiderable progreſs in 
Italy; none but a general of his courage 
and abilities could have kept his ground 
there ſo many years, without ſupphes ei- 
ther of men, money, or proviſions fro 
Carthage. LE 

. What were the next conſiderable- 
actions that: paſſed be:ween. theſe two po- 
tent enemies ? . 

A. The Romans laid ſiege to Capua-: 
Hannibal, in order to oblige them to draw 
off their forces, marched up to the very 
gates of Rome, and there pitched his 
camp, but this failed of the effect he aimed 
at, and the ground whereon he was en- 
camped was fold by auction at Rome for 
1s full value; a bravado which affected 


him, though leſs than the account he ſoon 


received of the tak ing of Capua. 


9. Was Hannibal abſolutely denied all 
2, Not 


ſuccours from Carthage ? 


” 
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A. Not entirely: his brother Aſdrubal 


had leave: ar. length to lead an army from 


* into Italy, but Cneus Scipio, and 
his brother Pablius, after a long ſeries of 
ſacceſſes in Spain, attacked him in his 
march, and defeated his army. Three 
years after, both Scipios were killed in 
battle, but their deaths were ſoon after re- 
venged by the Romans, who gained a con- 
ſiderable victory over the Carthaginians ; 


and Publius Scipio, ſon to him of the ſame... 
name, who was fa lately ſlain, being ſent 
thither as chief commander, the affairs of 


the Carthaginians there grew daily more 


deſperate. They ſuffered alſo very much 


in an invaſion of Sardinia. 


Q. Did Aſdrubal renew his attempt of 


carrying ſuccours to his brother ? 


A. His ardour for aſſiſting Hannibal be- 


ing unabated, he at length conducted an 


army into Italy, but being attacked by the 
Romans on the banks of the River Men 
taurus, his forces, after a moſt obſtinate 


reſiſtance, were routed, and Aſdrubal, de- 


termined not to outlive this defeat, ruſned 
into the midſt of a Roman cobort, and 


fought with an intrepidity equal to all the 


former actions of his life, and worthy tke .. 


brother of Hannibal, till he wes ſain. 


e 
£ 


Q, How- 


| 
| 
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9. How many years after Hannibal's 


entering Italy was this. battle fought with. 
Aſdrubal? | 


A, Eleven. years, 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON ILXXVII. 


Qi. Did Carthage after this event renew 
bor ny of ſending ſupplies to Hanni- 
A. What was before obſtructed only by 
the influence of a faction envious of the 
glory of Hannibal, was then out of their 

ower; for Scipio being choſen conſul, led 


5 army into Africa, laid waſte the coun- 


try, defeated two armies, one under the 
command of Syphax, King of . part of. 
Numidia, (for that country was divided 
between him and Maſſaniſſa) the other un- 
der that of Aſdrubal, and laid ſiege to the 
city of Utica. 
Q.: What part did the Carthaginians 
take on ſo great an emergency 7? 

A. They recalled Hannibal out of Italy, 
who obeyed the ſummons with the moſt 

ignant grief. After he came into Africa 
le obtained an interview with, Scipio; in 
which he endeavoured to agree. upon the 


articles 
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articles of a peace; but the conditions re-- 
quired appearing to him too grievous, a" 
battle enſued, wherein the. Romans were 
victorious, and the Carthaginians were 
obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as: the 
victor thought-proper to preſcribe. 

2. What were the conditions of this 
peace ? | 

A. The Senate had given full power to- 
Scipio to regulate the terms, which were 
theſe: That the Carthaginians ſhould re- 
tain all that they poſſeſſed in Africa before 
the war. That they ſhould deliver up to 
the Romans all deſerters and captives.— 
The greateſt. part of. their ſhipping.— All 
their tame clephants.— And train up no- 
more. I hat they fould not make war out 
of Africa; nor even in it, . without previouſ-- 
by obtaining leave of the Roman * 2 
— Should reſtore to Maſſaniſſa (who had 
entered into alliance with the Romans) all 


that they had diſpoſſeſſed him of.—And 
they were: beſide to pay a great ſum of 


money to the Romans. 
When was: this made which 
put a period to the ſecond Punic war? 
A. 201. Tears before the chriftian æra. 
9. What became of Hannibal after this 
peace was concluded? | 
A. He. was made Prætor: and equally. 
wiſe and brave in peace as in war, he un-- 
dertook 
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dertook to reform many abuſes, which had 
. crept into the government. He cauſed 
a law to be enacted, which confined the 
office of Judge to one year; it had before 
been perpetual; and now regulated. the 
adminiſtration of the finances to the great 
relief of the people; but the great were 
offended at the reform he had introduced ;. 
and the party once ſo ſtrong againſt him 
was hereby increaſed. His enemies were 
continually repreſenting to the Romans that 
he was endeavouring to excite Antiochus- 
to make war upon them; and their ſuggeſ- 
tions ſo far prevailed, that they ſent de- 
— to Carthage to require Hannibal to 

delivered up to them. 

2 Was this mean and' unjuſt demand 
comphed with? 
A. Hannibal being informed of it made: 
His eſcape out of the city, and fled to An- 
tiochus, with whom he continued, and: 
endeavoured to aſſiſt him with: his. couneili 
during his war with the Romans, whiekt> 
would probably have ended more favour- 
ably to himſelf; had he followed the ad- 
vice of Hannibal; but having been ſub- 
dued by the Romans, and obliged to ac- 
cept ſuch a: peace as they choſe to grant 
him, Hannibal finding that the delivery 
of his perſon was one of the articles, again- 


reduced. to ſeek his ſafery in flight, took. 
| | refuge> 
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refuge at the Court of Pruſias, King of Bi- 
thynia, whom he ſucceſsfully aſſiſted in his 
war with Eumenes, King of Pergamus, the 
Ally of the Romans | But here the hatred, 
ſhall we ſey the fears of that people, again 


purſued him; they demanded him of Pru- 
has, who prepared to comply with their re- 


queſt, but Hannibal deprived him of that 
power, by taking a poiſon he always car. 
ried about him, he. was then ſeventy years 
old; but I thought it. moſt adviſeable ta 


_ finiſh at once all I had to ſay of Hannibal. 
: Were the articles of the peace be- 


tween. the Romans and Carthaginians faith - 


| fully obſerved. * 

A. The Cartfaginians were not in a. 
eondition to venture to infringe them, but 
the Romans only kept up a ſpecious ap- 


pearance of obſerving them. Maſſaniſſa, 
to whom Syphax's kingdom had been giver 
as an addition to his. own, encroached on 
the Carthaginians, who dared not, without 
2 from the Roman Senate, repell 

is encroachments, and this they could not 
obtain; but were. frequently amuſed by 
promiſes of ſettling; the points in diſpute, 


which, however, were always delayed, and 


Maſſaniſſa kept poſſeſſion of. the territory 
he had ſeized. Theſe fort of. complaints 


were made for fifty years, and as. long 


eluded-; but at length tired out with the 


— 


evident. 
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evident partiality of the Romans, they ven- 
tured to oppoſe Maſſaniſſa, then eighty 
three years of age, with a conſiderable 
army, but he defeated it; and afterwards 
by treachery his ſon cauſed the remainder 
of the vanquiſhed troops to be maſſacred. 

2. What conſequences had this battle 2 

A. The Romans made it the chief. pre- 
tence for declaring war againſt Carthage, 
which they found had recovered much of 
its former ſtrength and riches ſince the laſt 
Punic war. 

2. When did the third Panic x war break 
out ? 

A. 149 Years before Chriſt. | 

9. What defence did the Carthaginians 
make? 

A. Terrified s the prehenſions of 
ſeeing renewed all the misfortunes the laſt 
war had occaſioned, they offered to give up 
themſelves and all they poſſeſſed, into thi 
power of the — in other words ſub- 
mitting to vaſſalage. But this was not ſut- 
ficient to content their enemies; they could 
obtain no explicit anſwer, but were ordered 
o ſend to Lilybæum, as hoſtages, three 
hundred youths of the firſt, Ailkinction in 
Carthage, and afterwards to deliver up all 
their arms. They complied with both con- 
ditions, and then the deputies, waiting for 
hat other demands the conſul hows grew 

> em. 


( 
them, were informed, that the Senate re- 


_ ." quired all the citizens to depart from Car- 
thage; the Romans being determined to 


deſtroy the city; but that they had liberty 
to remove into any other part of their do- 
minions, ſo it were at the diſtance of eighty 
Nadia, or twelve miles from the ſea. 

- 2, How was ſo ſevere a decree received? 
A. The deputies endeavoured, by the 
moſt earneſt and pathetic entreaties, to ob- 
tain a mitigation of ſo ſevere a ſentence, 
but in vain; they returned in deſpair to the 
city, which was thrown by this account into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Nothing was to 


be heard but ſhrieks and lamentations; 


but when they had given full vent to their 
grief, indignation began to take its place, 
and they bravely determined to defend their 
city to the laſt moment. 

2. Were they able to make any tolerable 


defence? 


A. They had, indeed, delivered up their 
arms, but all their artificers were ſet. to 


work to ſupply'this deficiency ; and it was 


earried on with amazing diſpatch. The wo- 
men joined in this neceſſary labour, and 
materials for ropes being wanted, they cut 
off their hair to ſupply that neceſſity, When 
the Romans found their orders were not 


complied with, they laid ſiege to the city, 
and unexpectedly met with a moſt vigorous 


reſiſtance. 


(3 
reſiſtance. The Carthaginiahs omitted no 
opportunity of annoy ing the beſiegers, and 


and took every method of enereaſing their 
forces. 

2. How long did the gege continue? 

A. About three years: during the two 
laſt ſummers Seipio, grandſon by adoption 
to him who had ſo ſucceſsfully concluded 
the firſt Punic war, had the command of 
«the troops, and found from the beſieged 
full employment for his great military abi- 
lities. When he took the town by ſtorm, 
the people retired into the citadel, and 
there paſſed the winter. In the ſpring he 


attacked both the harbour and the citadel. 


at the ſame time; the fight continued for 
Mix days and nights, without intermiſſion; 
the ſoldiers were relieved, but Scipio him- 
ſelf took not one moment's reſt. 

Q: Did the citadel chen ſurrender? 

A. No: on the ſeventh day a company 
of men in a ſuppliant poſture and habit ap- 
peared, who aſked no other condition than 
that the lives ſhould be ſpared of ſuch as 

deſired to leave the citadel. 85. 
2: Was this granted? 

A. It was granted to all but ſuch as were 

deſerters, and fifty thoufand, including both 


ſexes then came out, but the deſerters, who 


were in number about nine hundred, hav- 
ing no hope of quarter, fortiied themſelves 


in 
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M the temple of AXſculapius. Amo 
them was Aſdrubal, who had little pretenee 
to favour, having, during the ſiege, in the 
ſight of the beſiegers, put all the Roman 
priſoners to the melt dreadful-tortures, and 
then thrown them from the battlements; 
but this Aſdrubal came privately out ef 
the temple to Scipio, and begged his life. 
The deſerters hereupon ſet fire to the tem- 

le, -and*the wife of Aſdrubal, who was in 
it, dreſſing herſelf in her molt ſplendid at- 
tire, ſhewed herſelf and her children to 


Scipio, while the fire was lighting, and 
calling down imprecations on the head of 


her huſband, as the betrayer of his country, 
his gods, his wife, and children, ſhe cut 


the throats of her children, and threw their 
+bodies into the flames, and then ruſhed into 


the fire herſelf, and was imitated by all the 
deſerters. With chis act of horror ended 
the ſiege of Carthage, which, after the Ro- 
mans had plundered they ſet on fire, and 
we are told it burnt ſeventeen days before 


it was all conſumed, which gives a great 


idea of its extent. All the cities that had 
adhered to Carthage in this war were razed, 


and the country converted into a Roman 


Province. Thus with Carthage, as in the 
ancient hiſtory of all other nations, we 


muſt conclude with its ſubjection to the 
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Q: When was Carthage deſtroyed ? 
A. 46 Years before the Chriſtian era. 


Thus you ſee, my dear mamma, our 
ſchool vacation happens at a convenient 
period. We have brought the ancient hiſ- 
tory of every country but Rome to a con- 
cluſion, all is now ſwallowed up in that 
univerſal empire. We have alſo finiſhed 
the Geography of Europe. After the holi- 
days as many of us as are here, (does not 
this way of ſpeaking imply a preſumptuous 
hope that 1 ſhall not be one?) will begin the 
Geography of Aſia, and the Hiſtory of Rome 
by Mr. Hooke; and my governeſs ſays, thoſe 
who are diligent, may, at the proper pe- 
riods, read Plutarch's Lives of the moſt 
diſtinguiſned Romans, Cataline's Conſpira- 
cy, and the Jugurthine War by Saluſt, 
Middleton's Cicero, Cæſar's Commentaries 
and Tacitus. | 


We are then to enter on modern hiſtory, ' 


taking the various countires as they were 
diſmembered from the Roman empire, firſt 
peruſing Geddes's Account of the inunda- 
tion of the Northern nations, and Hoff- 


man's Franco Gallia. In her plan ſhe has 


marked down for the Hiſtory of France, 
Pere Daniel, together with Davila's Hiſ- 
tory of the Civil Wars, Les Memoires de 
Philippe de Comines, du Duc de Sully 
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de la Mere et du Fils, du Cardinal de Retz, 


et le Siecle de Louis Quatorze. 


For Germany, Savage's Hiſtory of that 


country, with l'Etat de PEmpire, par du 
Heiſſe. For Italy, Guicciardini's Guerra 


di Italia, Matchiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, 


Amelot de la Houſſaie's Government de 


Veniſe. For Spain, Mariana's Hiſtory of 


Spain. Then follows, Grotius's Wars of 
the Low Countries, Sir William Temple's 


Account of the Netherlands, and Bentivo- 
glio's Guerre di Fiandra. Vertot's Revo- 


lutions de Portugal. For Sweden, Vertot's. 
Revolutions, The Life of Guſtavus Eric- 
fon, Voltaire's Charles the XIIth, and 
Biſnop Robinſon's Account of Sweden. 
Then Lord Moleſworth's Account of Den- 
mark. Fontaine's Revolutions of Poland. 
For Ruſſia, The Life of Peter the Great, 
and Voltaire's Hiſtory of Ruſſia. For 
Conſtantinople, Ockley's Hiſtory of the 
Saracens, and Knowles's Hiſtory of the 
Turks, with Sir Paul Ricaut's Continua- 
tion, and his, Turkiſh Polity. 

With the Hiſtory of our own Country, 
ſhe ſays, we cannot be too well acquainted, . 
ear ar recommends, Rapin's Hiſtory of 
England, Lord Lyttelton's Life of Henry 


the Second, Lord Bacon's of Henry the. 


Seventh, Burnet's Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation abridged, Camden's Life of Queen 
| Elizabeth, 


GE © 
Elizabeth, Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Civil 
Wars, his own Lite, and Burnet's Hiſtory 
of his own Times. 

She intends, that before we begin the: 
hiſtory of any country, and after: we have- 
finiſhed it, we ſhould read Puffendorf's In- 
troduction to the hiſtory of that country; 
ſaying, that at the firſt reading it is like 
the ſketch of a drawing, will give us a ge- 
neral idea, which: will be properly opened 
and enlarged by the peruſal of more cir- 
cumſtantial details, and the ſecond reading 
will help us to reduce thoſe details into 
regular order, and fix the moſt important 
facts in our memories. 

During our reading we are carefully to; 
conſult our maps on every opportunity; 
and to keep; Blair's: Chronology always 
open before us, and attentively. obſerye: 
what paſſed at the period we are then en- 
gaged in, in all the other countries, the 
hiſtories of which we have read, not look 
ing at the columns relative to thoſe we have 
not yet ente ed upon, as that would only 
confound us. For without a careful at- 
tention to Chronology, ſhe thinks it im- 
poſſible to avoid great. con uſion in the ſtu- 
dy of hiſtory, and the uſe we have found it 
of in ancient hiſtory, ſufficizntly convinces; 
us of the truth of her opinion. Some ad- 
ditions, ſhe ſays, will be neceſſary to the 

books; 
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books marked down in her plan, or 'we 
* ſhall find ſome chaſms in our hiſtory; and 


allo becauſe few of them come ſo near our 
preſent æra as one would with. 

She tells us ſhe does not deſign to con- 
fine us entirely to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and 
books of religion, but to intermix ſome 
more 4 gd intended for amuſement, 
though ſhe has not- yet been able to make 
any — collection of them, having only 
in poetry Milton, Pope, and Boileau: of 
Plays, Shakeſpeare's, Corneille's, Racine's, 


and Molliere's: of Eſſays, the Spectators, 


Guardians, Adventurers, Ramblers, and 
Idlers; Bruyere's Characters, and Madame 
Lambert's works, both in French, have 
likewiſe their place in our collection. 

Thoſe who do not return to ſchool may 
purſue this courſe at home, that I may be 
one of theſe, is the ardent wiſh of wy dear 
Mamma' s moſt affectionate, ; 

And dutiful daughter, 
MARIA MILTON. 
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